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= HOUGHT is seldom, if ever, given 
6,5 ; we) to the remarkably ancient history of 
f ~ . eq the cooperage industry or to the 
ay ey i} highly complex machinery now in use in 
ome A) the production of this universally known 
coniainer, the barrel, by the miller in giving his daily 
price quotation of “$6 per bbl,” or whatever the figure 
be. Nevertheless, the barrel is one of the oldest, 
ot the most ancient, containers known to civili- 
mn, 
he science of barrel making and the construction 
ounded vessels, the sides of both of which are com- 
d of staves, dates back so far in history that the 
e of the real inventor of the barrel, the one who 
jointed, raised, headed, hooped and finished a 
el, will probably never be learned. It is known, 
ever, that this form of container was in use by the 
ynans at the beginning of the Christian era. Pliny 
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ascribes the invention of cooperage to the early in- 
habitants of the Alpine valleys and it has been written 
that Diogenes, the philosopher, constructed a huge tub 
of staves in which he lived. 

That the use of the barrel was at no time lost to 
civilization after its invention, as has been the case 
with much of the science of the early Greek and 
Roman empires, thereby necessitating its rediscovery, 
is shown in the writings of travellers for the past 2,000 
years. The tales of early travellers in the historic 
countries of England, France, Italy, Germany and other 
European lands abound with reference to casks and 
other round containers, “whose staves formed tight 
joints with its neighbors,” as described by one of the 
writers of the early period. 


A Modern Cooperage Shop in Operation 
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THE COOPERAGE INDUSTRY OF TODAY 


In keeping with the antiquity of the barrel, the 

development of that business responsible for its 

manufacture, the cooperage industry, has been 
along conservative and sound lines. Originating literal- 
ly thousands of years ago with crude, hand methods, 
this development has carried the industry forward to a 
place of prominence among other modern manufactur- 
ing enterprises and has enabled those plants engaged in 
the production of barrels to reach an output in keeping 
with the demand. 

Operations in the cooperage industry are of two dis- 
tinct parts: first, the manufacture of staves, heading 
and hoops; second, the manufacture and assimilation of 
barrels, which are also separated into two groups, known 
as the tight and slack divisions. While these two 
groups are maintained separately in the operation of 
the industry, both divisions have a close working 
knowledge of the principles of the other, a condition 
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which is quite essential for the ultimate 
satisfactory production of barrels. 

In order that a common meeting ground 
might be had between these two interests 
and an organization be in existence work- 
ing for the common good of all branches 
of the cooperage business, the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America was 
formed and is today serving this purpose 
most admirably. This association, if it 
can be so called, is serving the cooperage 
needs of all industries by combining the 
makers of materials and the manufactur- 
ers of the finished barrel into one organi- 
zation, which enables the entire industry 
to work together toward producing a 
barrel scientifically, economically, and one 
which will meet the most exacting re- 
quirements. 

Recognizing the value of service, and 
in common with other progressive indus- 
tries that maintain departments for in- 
spection and research work, the cooperage 
industry is leaving nothing undone to 
serve its trade to the fullest extent. Mills 
produce cooperage material throughout 
the timber producing regions of the coun- 
try, and manufacturing plants have been 
established at points best located for 
serving the trade. It is worthy of note, 
however, that the industry was originally 
of the greatest importance in the Ohio 
valley and the Lake states, but it is now 
undergoing a marked shifting to the lower 
Mississippi valley. 

The tremendous increase of economic 
co-operation among business men of to- 
day through trade associations has 
brought with it a new respect for in- 
dustries which have successfully gone 
through the stage of developing produc- 
tion to an economical basis and creating 
a marketing outlet commensurate with 
the capacity of the industry. This the 
cooperage industry has done, particu- 
larly the former. Essentially it is an in- 
dustry of fluctuations in its marketing, as 
is true of any business which is practically 
dependent upon other enterprises, and 
most assuredly is the cooperage industry 
reliant upon the patronage and prosperity 
of business in general. Covering dull pe- 
riods is today one of the greatest prob- 
lems of the industry, which is true of 
practically every line of business, and one 
of vital interest to users of cooperage, 
for when it is impossible for that indus- 
try to make a price based on a year-round 
production the buyer of cooperage at 
times is compelled to pay a higher price 
than would otherwise be the case, thus 
being deprived of profit that he might 
have obtained had the industry been able to operate 
at full time throughout the year. 

That this is a problem of particular importance just 
at present is clearly indicated in a recent report of 
the Department of Commerce, giving the latest figures 
available on the output of the cooperage industry, in 
which it is stated that, according to preliminary statis- 
tics compiled by the Bureau of the Census, acting in 
co-operation with the Forest Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the total quantity 
of tight staves produced in the United States during 
1921 was 255,047,000 pieces, and the production of tight 
heading 20,506,000 sets. This is a decrease of 27.9 per 
cent in the production of tight staves and 15.5 per 
cent in the production of tight heading, compared with 
the output for 1919. The quantity of slack staves, 
which are used in the manufacture of flour barrels, 
produced during 1921 was 893,621,000 pieces, slack 
heading 66,747,000 sets and hoops 137,380,000 pieces, 
the decrease in the output of slack staves being 20.3 
per cent, in heading 23.6 per cent, and in hoops 2.4 per 
cent, compared with the production reported for 1919. 

Regardless of whatever may be the unsolved problems 
of marketing in the cooperage industry, the manufac- 
turing or producing end of the business has reached 
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A Raised Barrel in the Windlass 


a stage almost of perfection. The principle upon 
which the barrel is built is an old one and has been 
worked out, not by accidental methods, but along scien- 
tific lines. The principle of the arch or jointed stave, 
accurately listed to conform to any given circle, is the 
first fundamental in barrel construction. As each 
Stave rests in a set position and all are bound by ex- 
ternal hoop pressure, the entire assembly of staves and 
heads becomes a compact whole which forms an acute 
angle within the head circle and automatically transmits 
any external impact or shock throughout every unit 
of material; the resilience of the barrel thus afforded 
modifies the force of such compact. This principle of 
barrel construction imparts a degree of strength pe- 
culiar only to this form of container. 

Practically all of the work in manufacturing barrels 
is now done by machinery, which is divided into 
several different groups, such as that for the manufac- 
ture of staves, for the production of heads, and ma- 
chines for setting up and finishing the barrel. Re- 
search and careful study of barrel usage, combined with 
the scientific principle of its construction, make possible 
the manufacture of wood barrels that carry a com- 
modity content varying in weight from 50 to 500 Ibs. 

Barrels are generally divided into two classes, known 





as tight and slack, the former being used mainly °'s 
containers for liquids and the other for various pu'- 
poses, as for flour, fruit and vegetables. There is \« 
another class known as white cooperage, under wh 
come wood tubs, pails, churns and other even stay‘! 
vessels. Various kinds of woods are used in the pr 
duction of barrels, but the principal species used 
the manufacture of tight cooperage stock are white a! | 
red oak, and in 1921 50.3 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of tight staves and 52.5 per cent of the total pr:- 
duction of tight heading were from these wool 
Among the most important woods contributing to tl 
output of slack staves and heading were red gum, pine, 
ash, elm and tupelo. More than 97 per cent of the wood 
hoops in this classification were produced from elm. 

It is only natural that a container as old in form as 
the barrel should have been put to many and varied uses 
during the development into its modern state. The 
tight barrel has, of course, been used as a container 
for practically every kind of liquid at one time or 
another, and is still in common usage in this service. 
But it is the slack barrel with which this article is more 
concerned, because of its relationship to the milling 
industry. 


(Continued on page 1064.) 
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MILLERS, JOBBERS AND BAKERS 

In its issue of May 23, The North- 
western Miller published a communica- 
tion from a miller which suggested that 
one of the chief causes of unsatisfactory 
business for the industry as a whole is 
the gradual decline of the family trade. 
A further and exceedingly interesting 
comment on this subject appears in the 
letter published herewith, written by 
another miller in an entirely different 
part of the country. In view of the fact 
that no miller desires directly to antag- 
onize his bakery customers, it is obvi- 
ously necessary to withhold the names 
of the writers of these communications, 
but their authenticity is fully vouched 
for. 

In both instances The Northwestern 
Miller finds itself only partially in ac- 
cord with its correspondents. They are 
beyond question right in stating that the 
declive of home baking has resulted in a 
fund mental change in the conditions 
reguisting the milling industry, and that 
the miller or flour dealer who attempts 
to se!’ flour for the family trade under 
estab'ished brands is heavily handicapped 
by the competition of the baker, in whose 
product the flour has completely lost its 
brand identity. 

On the other hand, The Northwestern 
Miller believes that the rapid develop- 
ment of commercial baking, with the 
steady improvement in baking methods 
and in merchandising, is actually creat- 
ing a greater consumptive demand for 
bread than home baking under existing 
conditions could possibly produce. It is 
absolutely certain that there is far less 
home cooking of any kind in the United 
States today than ever before. Living, 
social and economic conditions are all 
against it; high wages and scarcity of 
domestic service, gas or electricity for 
fuel in place of the always hot oven of 
the coal or wood stove, the apartment 
kitchenette, the automobile, even woman 
suffrage, all play their part. 

If people cannot get their bread ready 
baked, many of them will not eat it at 
all, The commercial bakery has devel- 
oped as a natural part of the existing 
economic system, and while it involves 
many new problems for the flour miller, 
it is his best salesman, not only because 
it is the channel through which the 
greater proportion of his product goes 
into consumption, but because it is ac- 
tually creating a greater demand for 
bread and other commodities for which 
flour forms the basis. 

The communication in question, set- 
ting forth one of the problems which 
the recent growth of the baking indus- 
try has placed before *the millers, and 
still more the flour dealers, is as follows: 

It is with a great deal of interest 
that we read the letter from your 
correspondent, and your editorial 
comments thereon, entitled “Whose 
Fault Is It?” in the May 23 issue of 
your journal. 

Your correspondent voices a truth 
that others may fear openly to sup- 
port, for reasons readily obvious. 
The miller usually sells the Vakers 
on a no-profit basis, considering this 
his volume business, which makes his 
costs lower, resulting in better 














profits on his family trade business. 
The miller then openly encourages 
the consumer to eat more. baker’s 
bread. He does not consider that by 
so doing he is destroying the busi- 
ness of the flour jobber who sells his 
brands of flour to the family trade. 
The flour jobber meekly accepts the 
situation as a matter of course, 
tries to encourage the household use 
of the miller’s flour and to overcome 
the miller’s own efforts to destroy 
his own flour brands to the family 
trade. 

To take a slightly overdrawn, no 
doubt, view of the future situation 
that will result from these tactics, 
we see the combined efforts of bak- 
ers, and those furnishing raw mate- 
rials to bakers, including the mill- 
ers, eventually destroying home bak- 
ing. The flour must then pass 
through the baking industry before 
it can reach the home. Some one 
will invent a concoction to use in- 
stead of flour for making gravy, and 
then the miller’s family trade is no 
more. He then has his cherished 
volume business and the prospect of 
operating his mill thereafter on the 
no-profit trade. 

The trend is in that direction. 
Millers cannot let that overdrawn 
situation actually come to pass. 
However, they are now encouraging 
it. Constructive thinking, such as 
your correspondent is doing in 
“Whose Fault Is It?” will result in 
changed policies. How much longer 
will the flour jobber loyally support 
the brands of a flour mill that open- 
ly supports, advertises and encour- 
ages the furtherance of an industry 
designing to put him out of busi- 
ness? 

The matter of economy may not 
necessarily enter.in. The American 
consuming public do not generally 
consider small economies in bread. 
They consider convenience and quali- 
ty. Unfortunately, they give prefer- 
ence to convenience. There is no 
question about home baked products 
being more palatable than those 
commercially baked. No one will 
deny this; it is proved by the fact 
that at least twenty-five per cent 
more is consumed when home baked. 
The question is, is it more convenient 
to have the corner grocery leave a 
loaf of bread in the kitchen than to 
go to the trouble of baking it at 
home, or even of baking biscuits, 
muffins, or other types of bread? 
The advanced knowledge of flour 
mill chemists should be able to de- 
velop a method for the convenient 
baking of home-made bread. It is‘ 
already developed for biscuits, muf- 
fins, etc., in self-rising flour. 

The foregoing suggestion, even if it 
may not be applicable to bread baking, 
has real value as indicating the impor- 
tance of extending the household use of 
flour in directions which do not invite 
bakery competition. Millers may well 
consider how much can be done in teach- 
ing the housewife to increase the variety 
of ways in which she uses flour in her 
home cooking. 








THE SUNDAY RYN 

The season is approaching when, first 
in the winter wheat states and a little 
later in the spring wheat section, the 
present period of slack business and light 
operation may be expected to be re- 
placed by one of great activity. Mills 
which have for two or three months 
been producing less than half their ca- 
pacity output, based on a run of six 
days each week, will in many cases for 
a short time operate close to their six- 
day maximum, and in some instances, if 
the custom of past years is again to 
be followed, will run on Sundays as well. 

During the past decade, rather more 
than twenty per cent of the country’s 
total annual flour output has been pro- 
duced during the months of September 
and October; thirty-one per cent of the 
total has been produced in September, 
October and November. This inevitably 
means unequal distribution, with light runs 
during the spring months; still more, 
it means that the exceptionally heavy 
pressure of surplus flour on the market 
during the period of maximum activity 
forces prices down to such a low level 
that the gain in volume is accompanied 
by a proportionate decrease in profits. 

In the spring the millers generally 
complain because they are doing too lit- 
tle business; in the fall they complain 
because their large volume of business 
is mostly unprofitable. A better distri- 
bution of flour production throughout 
the year would go far toward rectifying 
both of these difficulties; it would lessen 
the depression of flour prices in the fall, 
due almost entirely to surplus produc- 
tion, and thus would automatically post- 
pone some of the buying until the win- 
ter and spring. 

If there were any benefit to the con- 
suming public through this seasonal char- 
acter of flour milling activity, it might 
be justified in spite of its obviously bad 
influence on the industry itself. The 
public, however, gains nothing by it. 
The retail prices of flour and bread are 
based on the current wholesale market; 
if the consumer pays a little less in the 
fall, he pays correspondingly more in 
the spring. If anybody profits at the 
expense of the miller, it is the wholesale 
dealer who buys flour during the period 
of over-production with the hope of sell- 
ing it at an advance when the output 
is less. In other words, the situation 
favors a type of speculation in flour 
which brings no possible benefit to either 
the miller or the farmer, which does not 
reduce the cost of flour or bread to the 
consumer, and the expenses of which are 
largely paid for out of the miller’s 
pocket. 

It would be unreasonable to expect the 
millers to forego any legitimate business 
during the fall months, but there is one 
feature of the season’s over-attivity 
which could be eliminated to the ad- 
vantage of every one concerned: the 
Sunday run. In an industry where the 
total volume of business is by no means 
sufficient to provide normal activity the 
year round for six days in the week, it is 
absurd to operate on a seven-day basis 
for a short time with the sole result of 
temporarily overloading the market. 

From the standpoint of mill labor, the 
elimination of the Sunday run would 
unquestionably be immensely advanta- 
geous. Sunday operation means that the 
men have to work seven days a week 
during a particularly hot and uncom- 
fortable period, paying for it later by 
finding insufficient employment for even 
the normal six working days. The sea- 
sonal fluctuations of employment have 
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provided one of the greatest difficulties 
with which labor has to contend; the lay- 
ing off of employees in the milling in- 
dustry during the spring, which, accord- 
ing to the census report, amounts to 
nearly twenty per cent, is almost en- 
tirely due to the over-production of the 
autumn months. 

For the millers themselves, the elimi- 
nation of Sunday grinding would be an 
unqualified advantage. The Sunday run, 
with its additional cost, is uniformly un- 
profitable in itself, and serves only to 
add to the price-depressing volume of 
flour forced on the market in the fall. 
A mill operating approximately at full 
capacity three hundred days in the year 
might, indeed, find ample excuse for oc- 
casionally running on Sunday as well, 
but such a mill, under existing condi- 
tions, has yet to be discovered. 

The sole reason why the Sunday run 
has persisted is the economically un- 
sound one of competition; let one mill 
begin Sunday operation and straightway 
its competitors feel that they must do 
likewise. Nobody wants to do it; no- 
body really deludes himself into think- 
ing that the performance is anything but 
unprofitable, and yet each fall the cus- 
tom continues, 

The problem is one for each miller to 
solve for himself, looking beyond the 
day’s business to the future. If he fairly 
considers the facts, he will recognize 
that Sunday grinding has never increased 
by a single barrel the annual amount of 
flour he has been able to put profitably 
on the market, that it has involved a ma- 
terial extra expense, and that it has 
served to increase only the number of 
profitless sales. The Sunday run, for an 
industry staggering under the burden of 
over-capacity, is an economic absurdity, 
and if all the millers will only recog- 
nize this fact, and resist the temptation 
to add their Sunday output to the al- 
ready large volume of unprofitable busi- 
ness, the industry as a whole and every- 
body in it will benefit. 


CARELESS FLOUR LOADING 


The Southern Railway System has re- 
cently issued an illuminating bulletin on 
the subject of claims payments covering 
damages to shipments of flour, meal, 
grits and feedingstuffs during the first 
six months of 1922, In the course of 
that period the total number of claims 
on such shipments. was 2,461, represent- 
ing an aggregate amount of $33,050.65, or 
18.5 per cent of the total revenue earned 
therefrom. Claims on shipments in car- 
load lots amounted to $23,410.38, or 14.5 
per cent of the total revenue earned; 
those on less than carload lots, while 
amounting only to $9,640.27, represented 
52.8 per cent of the total revenue 
brought in by these shipments. The 
number of claims for damages to car- 
load and less than carload shipments 
was approximately the same, the figures 
being 1,215 and 1,246, respectively. 

Of course, in order to make these sta- 
tistics really significant, it would be 
necessary to compare them with the total 
number of shipments of flour and feed, 
both carload and less than carload, in 
order to determine the proportion of 
damage claims to the number of ship- 
ments carried without injury. Even 
without this information, however, the 
evidence presented by the report is suf- 
ficiently striking to deserve careful at- 
tention. 

The railroad gives, as the two princi- 
pal causes of damage, leakage and pro- 
jections in the car such as nails and 
splinters. It points out that many of 
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the flour and feed shipments are loaded 
at country mills, where mechanical in- 
spection of the equipment by representa- 
tives of the railroad is not possible. It 
thus becomes necessary for the miller 
himself to inspect the car, and it is mani- 
fest that this duty is frequently per- 
formed either perfunctorily or not at 
all. 

Leakage, while sometimes easily dis- 
covered, is often hard to guard against, 
particularly loaded 
promptly on arrival at the mill during 
a period of fair weather. Nails, spikes 
and large splinters, on the other hand, 
can be discovered by anybody who will 
take the trouble to look for them, and 
can, as a ruie, be removed at the cost 
of a few minutes’ work. The report 
states that “thousands of the items re- 
flected in our statistics show ‘snagged,’ 
‘damaged against door jamb, ‘torn on 
nails’ and similar causes.” Most of the 
larger mills doubtless exercise the ut- 
most care in preparing cars for flour 
or feed loading, but the report of the 
Southern Railway System, which pre- 
sumably is a fair reflection of conditions 
on other lines, proves conclusively that 
careful inspection is by no means the un- 
varying rule. 

Many millers, loading their cars in 
haste, are probably induced to negligence 
in the matter of inspection by the argu- 
ment that if there is damage in transit, 
the railroad will have to pay for it any- 
way. This is of a piece with much of 
the false logic which has done so much 
to advance freight rates, and in general 
to put the railroads in their present dif- 
ficult position. The railroads pay the 
damage claims, to be sure, but they do 
so out of funds received from shippers 
in the form of freight charges; each 
claim represents a definite increase in 
the rates, and a largely unnecessary bur- 
den of wasteful expense which, resting 
in the first place on the railroads, is 
eventually passed back to the shipper. 

How, many hundred thousand dollars 
are wasted annually through carelessly 
loaded shipments of flour and millfeed 
and through leaky or otherwise defective 
freight cars used for such shipments can 
only be guessed at, but it is unquestion- 
able that a considerable part of this 
waste could be avoided by closer co- 
operation between the carriers and the 
millers. There are, of course, periods, 
as during the latter part of 1922, when 
the scarcity of rolling stock is so great 
that the millers are compelled to load 
their shipments in almost any sort of 
car they can get. The Southern Rail- 
way System’s report, however, does not 
cover such a period; the first half of 
1922 preceded both the strike of railway 
shopmen and the crop movement, and 
freight cars were relatively plentiful. It 
therefore represents losses under normal 
conditions, and it is probable that many 
of these could have been avoided, or at 
any rate materially reduced in extent, 
by a more thorough inspection of the 
cars before loading, with the rejection 
of such as were manifestly unfit for mill 
products. 

Ever since the shopmen’s strike last 
summer, the percentage of bad order 
freight cars has been abnormally high, 
and the millers in general have done ex- 
cellent work in co-operating with the 
railroads for the purpose of putting de- 
fective cars into passably good condi- 
tion. 


when a car is 


There is, however, clearly room 


for further improvement, particularly on 
the part of the country mills, and while 
the burden of expense, and also the re- 
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sponsibility for improvement, both rest 
in the first place most heavily on the 
railroads, it is worth while for the ship- 
pers to remember that they have to pay 
in higher freight rates the money that 
in small part comes back to them in the 
form of damage claims. 


BLOCKING THE TRACK 
The recent conférence on _ railroad 
physical valuation, held in Chicago under 
the chairmanship of Senator La Follette, 
was an ominous indication of what may 
be expected when the next Congress as- 


sembles. Many of the most prominent 
men who attended the conference 
are political leaders, senators, repre- 


sentatives, state governors, and others 
who are in a position to make the fed- 
eral legislature listen to their demands. 
Under a somewhat thin disguise, the con- 
ference appears to have been essentially 
a marshaling of the forces opposed to 
the present private ownership and opera- 
tion of the railroads, with the primary 
purpose of mapping out a plan of cam- 
paign to be followed when Congress con- 
venes. 

More than almost any other one thing, 
the United States urgently needs trans- 
portation stability. The public must 
have confidence in the railroads in order 
that the roads may render efficient ser- 
vice. Year by year the burden laid on 
the nation’s carriers grows heavier; the 
total volume of freight and passenger 
traffic increases, and with it the need 
for equipment. This equipment can be 
provided only by the confidence of the 
public; if the financial status of the 
railroads is rendered even more insecure 
than it now is by threats of adverse leg- 
islation, those who have money to invest 
cannot be blamed if they are unwilling 
to take chances with railroad securities. 

Such a movement as the one organized 
at the Chicago conference is designed to 
undermine and destroy this confidence. 
Unluckily, it has exactly the sort of sen- 
sational appeal which can most easily 
be made convincing to people who have 
no conception of economics, and who 
do not see that legislative oppression of 
the railroads ig a boomerang which in- 
evitably flies back to strike the people 
who hurl it. 

It was quite natural that such an as- 
sembly should quickly get far away from 
the ostensible business of the meeting, 
and should forget all about the prob- 
lem of physical valuation of the rail- 
roads in the windy mazes of political 
oratory. Admitting that many of the 
newspaper reports of the convention 
were undoubtedly prejudiced and inac- 
curate, it is clear that much of what 
was said was of the type indicated by 
one statement attributed to Solomon 
Levitan, treasurer of the state of Wis- 
consin. “I don’t know much about valu- 
ation,” this worthy is reported to have 
said, “but I’m positive there’s got to be 
a change quick, or something’s going to 
happen.” 

This is the spirit that is certainly go- 
ing to dominate one group, and a very 
powerful one, in the next Congress. It 
may not know much about the facts, 
but it intends that there shall “be a 
change quick,” and this change will con- 
sist chiefly in shaking the confidence of 
the public in the railroads. What the 
La Follette group wants, expressed with- 
out the flamboyant decorations of cam- 
paign oratory, is. to put the railroads in 
such a position that they cannot possibly 
give adequate service, and then to use 
this failure as an excuse for demanding 





public ownership, or at any rate public 
operation. As long as the carriers are 
even moderately efficient, men like La 
Follette, Hylan, Brookhart, Shipstead 
and Owen recognize the weakness of their 
case; the general and steady improve- 
ment in rail service during the past year 
has distressed them, and they. know that 
they must do something to prevent its 
further continuance if their campaign 
for public ownership is not to collapse 
for lack of ammunition. 

To such men a political theory always 
outweighs the welfare of the people, 
about which they talk so fervently. If, 
in order to carry out their programme, 
they have to cripple the country’s entire 
transportation system, bringing immense 
hardship on those whom they profess 
such eagerness to help, they are quite 
ready to do so. The railroads must be 
made inefficient; this is the first essen- 
tial in pressing the claims for public 
ownership. Inefficiency of service can 
best be created by shaking the confi- 
dence of the public in the existing man- 
agement. The Chicago meeting was 
ostensibly a conference on the valuation 
of American railroads; it might more 
accurately have been termed an organ- 
ized effort to destroy the efficiency of 
the railroads for the political glory of 
Robert M. La Follette. 


STREET AND NUMBER 


The postmaster at Chicago has recently 
sent to the publishers of a number of 
magazines and newspapers a circular let- 
ter, pointing out the inconvenience, delay 
and occasional losses which result from 
the failure of many business houses to in- 
clude their complete street addresses in 
their advertisements. 

The postmaster states that not less 
than seventy-five thousand pieces of mail 
without street address are received daily 
at the Chicago post office, and this ex- 
clusive of all mail addressed to the largest 
and best known firms. The delivery of 
this mail is delayed from eight to twenty- 
four hours; letters which, if they had 
carried street addresses, would have been 
distributed on the incoming trains for 
immediate delivery have to go to the post 
office for special handling. Some of them 
baffle the experts and require directory 
service; often as many as five thousand 
pieces of mail finally remain undelivered 
for lack of proper address. 

Conditions in the Chicago post office 
in this respect are parallel, to a greater 
or less degree, throughout the country; 
the larger the city, the greater becomes 
the mass of mail matter improperly ad- 
dressed, and the less is the prominence 
of each individual name. “John Smith, 
flour and grain, Kickapoo Junction,” is 
safe enough, for the chances are that 
John runs one of the two stores in the 
town, and his wife is probably the post- 
mistress, anyhow; “John Smith, flour and 
grain, New York City,” stands a doubtful 
chance of ever receiving the piece of mail 
so addressed, and it is a certainty that if 
he gets it at all, there will be a consider- 
able delay in locating him. 

The Chicago postmaster’s appeal con- 
cerns only the including of street ad- 
dresses in advertisements, but the trouble 
goes far beyond that. Almost daily every 
business house receives letters wherein 
the only discoverable address for the 
sender is the name of the city. Letters 
heads are frequently engraved or printed 
in such a manner as to imply that if a 
letter is addressed to Thomas Jones, Cin- 
cinnati, everybody in that thriving city 
will know just who is meant. This is 
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probably done either through inadvert- 
ence or with the idea of impressing the 
recipient with the dignity and prominence 
of the sender among his fellow-townsmen, 
but the result is almost invariably an- 
noyance and inconvenience. 

As an illustration, there appears to ex- 
ist in Minneapolis a publishing company 
bearing the name of a certain member of 
the staff of The Northwestern Miller, 
This company is not listed in the city or 
telephone directories, but it evidently re 
ceives mail, or at least mail is sent to it, 
turning up periodically at The North 
western Miller office. One of these let- 
ters, addressed simply to the mysterious 
company, Minneapolis, actually containe« 
a check, which was scrupulously, tuough 
ruefully, returned to the sender thereof 

A somewhat parallel nuisance is to | 
found in the widespread custom of givin, 
business addresses, whether in advert 
ing matter, on letterheads or in any othwr 
form of publicity, as such-and-such 4 
building, without street or number. ‘I')\'s 
must frequently vex the souls of the post 
office employees; it is even more irritati 
to the visitor who wants to locate an o 
fice and has no information except | 
name of a building of which nob: 
seems to have heard. Certain office bui!c- 
ings in every city, of course, are as 
erally known as the principal streets, })11t 
they are relatively few; even in one’s own 
city one is frequently unable to tell the 
perplexed and questioning wayfarer {hie 
location of the Jones Building. 

The remedy is very simple: give the 
street and number in all forms of business 
publicity designed to produce inquiry. 
The letterhead invites an answer; it 
should specifically tell where that answer 
is to be sent. The advertisement, if its 
purpose is to create any sort of direct re- 
lationship between the reader and the ac- 
vertiser, ought to tell just where the lat- 
ter may be reached. 

Many business concerns neglect to do 
this as a definite matter of policy, feeling 
that their importance is emphasized hy 
merely indicating the cities in which the) 
are located. The need for giving a strect 
number seems to them to imply insigniti- 
cance; “Jones, Philadelphia,” looks more 
impressive than the same words divided 
by street and number. This, however, is 
probably mistaken psychology; many of 
the largest business houses in the world 
scrupulously ‘state their exact location in 
every form of publicity they use. In any 
case, the possible objection is slight coim- 
pared to the manifest advantage. 

The flour milling companies have been 
conspicuously lax in this matter. Many 
of them, established in what were then 
little communities, have retained the 
small town tradition in defiance of the 
growth around them. They can help the 
post office, their correspondents, their 
customers and themselves by making their 
addresses definite and complete, by 10 
longer relying solely on the name of a cily 
or even of a building, and by maki:¢ 
street and number an integral part 0! 
their letterheads and their advertising. 

The post office, all things considerc«! 
renders extraordinarily good service i!) 
its handling of first class mail; very fe’ 
of the millions of letters handled ¢° 
astray or are delayed in delivery. It is 
manifestly to the interest of all business 
establishments to help the postal authori 
ties, and if the inclusion of street ad 
dresses in advertising matter will sav 
delay, Tabor and money, as is indicated 
by the figures given by the Chicago post- 
master, the request certainly merits com- 
pliance. 
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a a baa Beat a ATA AY AY a! a! a’ at a 
yryvvEsee 


With wheat set iiieie to fall, 

with flour 15@30c per bbl lower for the 
week with little demand of any kind, 
with wheat millfeeds down $1.50@2 per 
ton, and with the mill output the lowest 
of the crop year, it is not surprising that 
the milling business last week seemed 
ull. 
: Flour prices, as nominally quoted, are 
at present lower than at any time for 
seven years, except for soft winters, 
which are relatively high. Such sales as 
have been made, furthermore, have 
largely been at concessions from open 
quotations. Despite the recent decline 
in feed values, they are still about $5 
per ton higher than a year ago at this 
time, and the advantage of this fact is 
being passed on to the buyers of flour. 

The future, with September wheat 
everywhere practically level with July, 
and December only 2@3c higher, is at 
present not encouraging to extended for- 
ward buying. Much, however, will de- 
pend on the crop news of the next three 
or four weeks, both domestic and for- 
eign. 
The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Pe & ssceeaeve $6.70 $6.20 $6.25 
Ze 1 cscedende 7.00 6.40 6.40 
a 2 .siesanne 7.40 6.65 6.70 
eet 1 vececees 7.15 6.55 6.55 
Meron 2 .ccceee 7.10 6.40 6.60 
mn 2 scecetain 7.00 6.40 6.40 
om, 3 cxcueces 7.35 6.60 6.70 
me 1 wsseeuess 7.15 6.50 6.45 
me, 1 sevatnees 7.35 6.70 6.40 
My 2 secweeues 7.05 6.35 5.90 
mn . weaseews 7.00 6.15 5.65 
rn 1 oceweman.s 8.00 6.45 5.90 
a . stukasees 8.05 7.05 6.35 
ae 1 .casworee 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May i4, 1920%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on_ first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

eS. 6cuvtses $5.30 $5.00 $5.15 
C—O Re Ne 5.50 5.15 5.30 
a 2 seseagens 5.70 5.45 5.55 
ae & acweeuee 5.55 5.25 5.40 
meron & scceae’s 5.60 5.20 5.40 
mn 2 vtvaseeae 5.50 5.20 5.20 
ns 8 scnawee us 5.75 5.30 5.30 
wh 2 «tuseeics 5.65 5.20 5.15 
Bt & vevsees ee 5.55 5.35 5.25 
me & céyaumcates 5.25 4.90 4.75 
a 2 «pebvers 5.30 4.70 4.40 
ee & settannse 5.75 4.90 4.65 
See & cassava 6.05 5.50 5.05 
SUMe 1 .cinceces 6.20 5.95 5.15 
June 18, 1920%.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on June 5 
was $29.75 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


me: Esasistan $31.80 Nov. 1 ........ $28.40 
me 1. scvcwous B4.76 Oct. 1 .cccsece 24.70 
meet 2 cwisvcs $4.15 Sept. 1........ 21.00 
merch 2 saceve 34.75 Aug. 1 .....+... 20.40 
Feb. 1 ; 32.70 . BD nvcoeeses 20.35 
Jan, 2 SLES TORT voseccce 24.75 
Dec, 1 95 ine 14, 1920*. 59.80 





*Record high Lneme 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
May 27-June 2... 39 47 40 
May 20-26 ....... 42 54 48 
May average..... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 66 59 55 
February average 654 55 54 
January average... 50 56 48 
December average 57 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 652 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, June 6.) 


Cotumsus.—Flour prices lower; de- 
mand very dull. Bakers and jobbers 
entirely out of the market. Feed quiet. 


PrrrssurcH.—Flour market opened 
dull, with little demand. Shipping direc- 
tions much improved. Millfeed market 
inactive. 

Puritapetpuia.—F lour quiet and prices 
favored buyers, influenced by unsettled 
condition of wheat. Millfeed in small 
supply, but demand inactive and mar- 
ket weak. 


NasHvitteE.—Demand for flour was 
slightly better at the opening of the 
week, with a fairly good sprinkling of 
sales. Shipping instructions are fair. 
Millfeed quiet. 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian export pat- 
ents now offering to British importers 
at 33s@33s 6d, c.i.f. terms, which equals 
$4.80, bulk, seaboard, in buyers’ bags. 
Trading light. Domestic prices of flour 
and feed unchanged. 


Sr. Lovis.—Milling dull and weak. 
Feeling is depressed, due to lower wheat 
market. Lack of demand for export 
flour. Difficult for mills to effect sales 
except at sacrificial prices. Millfeed cor- 
respondingly inactive. 

MitwavKkee.—Flour trade showing no 
improvement early this week, buyers 
lacking confidence, due to fluctuating 
cash grain prices. Wheat flour is down 
20c bbl, with rye flour inactive and 10c 
lower. Millfeeds also quiet, with entire 
list reduced 50c to $1 ton. 

New Yorx.—With lower prices has 
come slightly more activity, and though 
volume of buying is still small compared 
with normal times, it is improvement 
over recent dullness. Some of the sales 
were of spring patents at around $6. 
Export demand continues poor. 

Cuicaco.—Flour prices 10@25c lower; 
otherwise, conditions unchanged, with de- 
mand very quiet, and sales scattered and 
small in volume. Rye flours a little more 
active the past few days. Bran $1 ton 
lower, and standard middlings down 50c 
@$1. Demand very quiet. Heavy feeds 
unchanged 

Kansas Crry.—Flour prices continued 
downward this week, quotations being 
generally 10c lower, although in some 
cases they were unchanged. No appar- 
ent improvement in sales or shipping in- 
structions. Millfeed also continued 
weak, some quotations being 50c ton 
lower. Not much business in either spot 
or deferred deliveries. 








Boston.—A dull, weak market on all 
grades of flour is reported, with prices 
lower and considerable pressure to sell. 
This is especially true of spring wheat 
patents. Trade purchasing sparingly 
and only meeting pressing needs. Mill- 
feed dull and lower, with pressure to 
sell in transit and for prompt shipment. 

BattrmorE.—F lour shows still further 
weakness, with no indication of buyers 
taking hold until market turns upward, 
if it takes all summer. Some mills are 
anxious sellers. Demand is lacking and 
prices are entirely nominal. Feed $1@2 
ton lower on spring bran and standard 
middlings; otherwise unchanged, and 
generally slow. 





LONDON MARKET IS DULL 


Business Reported to Be Very Slow, But 
Buyers Show Some Interest—Ameri- 
can Offers Out of Line 





Lonvon, Ena., June 5.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market is dull, with busi- 
ness very slow, but here and there buy- 
ers show a little interest. Manitoba ex- 
ports are offered at 33s 6d ($5.45 per 
bbl), top patents 35s 6d@36s 6d ($5.75 
@5.90 per bbl) net, c.i.f., all June and 
first half of July seaboard. American 
offers are mostly out of line. Home 
milled prices are lower, straight run be- 
ing 40s, delivered. 


C. F. G. RatKes. 





EUROPEAN CROP CONDITIONS GOOD 


All European crops are in generally 
good condition, according to a radio- 
gram received by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture from the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. In Bulgaria, spring sowings are 
completed and all crops are reported as 
in excellent condition. In Hungary, 
wheat and rye are reported as above 
average condition, with oats well germi- 
nated and corn planting almost com- 
pleted. Larger areas of sugar beets and 
potatoes than in 1922 are reported in 
France and Czecho-Slovakia. In Austria, 
winter wheat is backward, with areas of 
winter cereals smaller than average and 
the barley crop in good condition. 

A decrease of 5.5 per cent in the 
sugar beet acreage of Germany is esti- 
mated by the German Sugar Associa- 
tion, according to a radiogram received 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture from its agricultural repre- 
sentative in Berlin. The estimated acre- 
age last year was 901,208 acres. The 
acreage for the 1923-24 crop on the basis 
of the percentage decrease would be ap- 
proximately 851,642, the department 
says. 

Taneiee trade delegates in Berlin state 
that total exports of rye to Germany 
amount to 11,102,000 bus, according to a 
late dispatch from the department’s 
Berlin representative. There were also 
exported from Russia to Germany l,- 
745,000 bus barley, 689,000 bus oats and 
71,000 short tons of oil cake, the trade 
delegates state. 





During the exposition in Gothenburg, 
Sweden, from May to September of this 
year, an independent agricultural con- 
ference will be*held, with an exhibition 
of Scandinavian agricultural products, 
cattle and machinery. 
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(THe Weexs E.our Output 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


June3 June 4 
June 2 May 26 1922 1921 








Minneapolis ee 205,395 204,060 176,685 
OE. PEs cccecie 8,346 10,025 5,895 9,570 
tea aa 1s, 375 15,855 11,740 11,150 
Milwaukee ... 4,900 6,100 2,500 65,540 

WHORE cae ccs 244,150 237,375 224,195 202,945 
Outside mills*..155,555 ...... 330,430 ...22. 

Ag’ate spring.399,705 ...... SE4.626 20.00 
Bt. THES. oc ccce 30,600 33,100 30,600 21,100 
St. Lowist...... 37,800 33,500 29,700 23,700 
Buflale ...cccce 84,795 108,850 141,320 75,085 
Rochester ..... 3,850 5,400 6,200 8,100 
Chicago ....... 20,000 20,000 26,500 18,250 


Kansas City.... 85,465 103,835 81,300 69,900 
Kansas City}. ..231,735 260,115 247,550 230,175 


GCORGRS oscccees 16,640 14,210 17,000 12,950 
St. Joseph, Mo.. 18,590 25,525 23,950 15,965 
Salina, Kan..... 7,480 19,985 28,990 24,340 
Wichita, Kan... 29,600 29,770 26,130 23,365 
TN. cnvecwces 20,000 27,900 18,900 12,300 
Toledof ....... 55,940 55,260 39,765 34,355 
Indianapolis ... anes 5,720 5,100 3,185 
Nashville** .... 80,045 90,540 93,520 
Portland, Ore... ++.. 18,1380 11,680 
TOOSEED. c-00scess 12,900 20,175 17,550 16,870 
TACOMA .2cccee 12,850 12,555 11,100 20,215 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY | 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


June3 June 4 

June 2 May 26 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...... 38 36 37 32 
i BE wecersevce 35 43 25 41 
Duluth-Superior .. 36 43 32 30 
Outside mills*..... 47 48 29 34 
AW. GpeiRs...:. 39 42 34 36 
Milwaukee ....... 31 39 16 23 
BE, BUND cc cccccce 67 65 61 42 
Gt. EOWet .ccccces 49 43 39 31 
pS eee 51 65 85 45 
Rochester ........ 21 29 33 44 
CHICAGO ..c.csccee 50 50 66 61 
Kansas City ...... 64 78 70 62 
Kansas Cityt...... 44 50 51 51 
EL aa ontee ones 72 61 89 . 5&8 
St. Joseph, Mo..... 39 54 50 34 
Salina, Kan. ...... 38 43 63 53 
Wichita, Kan. .... 45 46 40 59 
ToledO .cccccsccce 41 58 39 26 
TNE. 6 cccsceses 40 48 34 27 
Indianapolis ...... 39 25 22 14 
Nashville** ...... ae 44 48 44 
Portland, Ore. .... .» oe 31 24 
BORttle 2 kccccccese 24 38 33 32 
DOGG. ovcccceves 23 22 19 35 
TOOK 6000: 08:05 43 53 44 37 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbls, from Sept. 1, 1922, to June 2, 





1923, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 

-—Output— -—Exports—. 

1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis ...12,420 11,295 168 775 
Bt. POM cocess 611 361 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 895 635 eee 425 
Outside miils.. 8,767 6,511 2 17 

Brazil—Crops 


Grain crops of Brazil, as reported by the 
Ministerio da Agricultura Industria e Com- 
mercio by crop years, in bushels (000’s 


omitted): 

Wheat Barley Rye 
1080-81... cccccccecs 4,991 82 516 
DOUG oET. cc ccevesace 3,307 ° ese 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


FLOUR— 
Spring frat Patent ...sccccescccccseve a00660 
Spring standard patent ........eseeeeevecs . 
Spring Arat ClOAP .c.cccccccccccccsscssoscce 
Hard winter short patent ...........0++ cove 
Hard winter straight ........ ° 


Hard winter first clear . 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight ..........ee0. 
Soft winter first clear ............-- 


Rye flour, white ... 
Rye flour, SOO ccckscovsvecvets 


FEED— 


Spring bran ........ 
Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran 


Standard middlings (brown ga. 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)........ 
Be AOE Cisacccce 









Family patent 
Seattle .. -@7.10 (49's) 
San Francisco. Niet 90 


*Includes searhy ‘straights. 





All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


June 5. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 oe packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
prompt delivery. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphta Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.10@ 6.35 SE.20@ 6.66 $20.6 Qe sec $6.30@ 6.60 $6.75@ 7.15 $6.50@ 6.75 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.25@ 7.50 $6.50@ 6.75 $7.00@ 7.50 
5.70@ 6.05 6.05@ 6.35  vew 0 Os cee'e 6.05@ 6.30 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 6.50@ 6.75 6.15@ 7.15 6.25@ 6.50 ee eee 
4.90@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.40 a eee 5.00@ 5.40 5.00@ 5.50 err, Leete 5.75@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.00 o cece De ccce o coco QP ecece 
5.60@ 6.05 @ 6.10@ 6.35 5.75@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.50 6.15@ 6.40 6.50@ 7.00 6.10@ 7.00 6.25@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.50 
4.95@ 5.05 @ 5.30@ 5.55 4.90@ 5.10 5.65@ 6.00 5.65@ 5.90 6.25@ 6.50 cccee Moccee 5.90@ 6.25 $694, 60s cece 
4.30@ 4.55 --@. 4.30@ 4.90 4.40@ 4.75 5.00@ 5.50 ree, letre rere Pere ecccs Q@ecese © 000 es ccce TT) rere 
5.70@ 6.05 rr lee odevels sca 6.00@ 6.25 6000.00 oscns 6.00@ 6.25 rrr oe 6.40@ 7.50 6.00@ 6.30 7.35@ 7.80 
5.10@ 5.50 eres Ferre atécie Qs woes 5.20@ 5.40 5.55@ 5.85 *5.00@ 5.25 *5.50@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 5.65@ 6.00 6.25@ 6.50 
4.50@ 4.65 pore, Seeehet ee ee 4.50@ 4.90 a err ose QP acta esse @ ‘ 6.00@ 6.15 oes Deccce 4.75@ 5.00 
3.40@ 3.75 3.90@ 3.95 evcee QP ecess Ss Pere 4.50@ 5.10 4.10@ 4.35 @ ° 4.40@ 4.65 oo @.e --@. 
3.30@ 3.55 3.75@ 3.80 dose QPicsss  “ea'ede @esees 0 000 6 Ge tess 3.60@ 3.85 @ . Te) Serre oBace -@. 
25.50 @27.50 24.00 @ 25.00 ver, Poe rrr ee 30.50 @31.50 34.50@ 35.00 . 32.50@33.00 30.00 @31.00 ere, Pree 
26.00@26.75 .....@.°.... 23.00 @24.00 26.50@27. 25 oo Doce 0006 oe tece 3.404 6 4 cee 32.50@ 33.00 Prryy) Freee, Tork fre 
26.50 @27.00 o@ cess 0 cece Me sece aie et 25 «o@ oe 35.00 @ 36.00 35.00@ 36.00  33.25@33.50 seeee@...-+ * 29.00@31.00 
29.00 @ 29.50 27.00 @ 28.00 «eee @26.00 oie e Pee 34.00 @ 35.00 36.00 @ 36.50 34.25 @34.50 31.50 @32.50 33.00 @35.00 
33.00 @34.50 30.50 @31.00 hehe ppd iv do ass. 50 _* 38.00 @39.00 40.50@ 41.00 38.50@39.00 35.00 @36.00 o0cce Do coee 
35.00 @ 36. A Ri Dae 00 ° = coces@. -@. 40.00 @ 42.00 42.50@ 43.00 «see +@41.00 37.00 @38.00 = @0k El esers 
oft  Senens ebandesd patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$6. nae. oo as? 8) $5. 1006. 00 (49's) -@.. $6.70 @7.10 $6.00@6.25 
-@.. coo eo Dae 6.00@6. 95 6.95 @7.75 6.30@7.10 


?Nash ville octets baste t o.b, Ohio River points ter ‘soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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WORLD’S FOOD SUPPLIES 


Eleventh International Agricultural Congress 
in Paris Considers Problem of Ade- 
quate Returns to Farmer 


Lonpon, Eno., May 23.—The eleventh 
international agricultural congress was 
opened in Paris on May 22. According 
to the London Times over 200 delegates 
from various countries were present, and 
the meetings will continue until June 1. 
M. Meline, the veteran ex-prime min- 
ister of France, presided at the opening. 

Among the subjects of discussion at 
this congress is the world’s shortage of 
food supplies and the changes which 
have occurred in the sources of supply, 
owing to the war. It is thought quite 
possible that, on account of the large 
problems involved, the League of Na- 
tions may be asked to deal with them. 
The French minister of agriculture said 
that the tendency was to beat down the 
prices paid to the agricultural producer, 
which was a disastrous policy, for if the 
grower was unable to meet his expenses 
the world supply must suffer. 

It will undoubtedly be extremely diffi- 
cult: for the congress to act equitably 
in its dual capacity of increasing sup- 
plies and yet holding up prices to the 
farmer, as the question of prices must 
always be governed by supply and de- 
mand. Judging from experience in this 
country the cost of production depends 
on wages paid, and these in their turn 
depend—in the large majority of cases— 
on the government index figure of the 
cost of food. 





C. F. G. RatrKkes. 


International Wheat Situation 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture issues the following bulletin 
on the present international wheat situa- 
tion: 

The reduction of 2,377,000 acres in the 
winter wheat area in the United States 
for 1923 as compared with the area in 
1922 has been more than made up by 
increases in India and in some of the 
European countries. The total area of 
all wheat reported to date in the north- 
ern hemisphere (18 countries) for the 
harvest of 1923 is 128,905,000 acres, an 
increase of .4 per cent over the area in 
the same countries last year. These 
countries represent 61 per cent of the 
total area of wheat reported in the crop 
year 1922-23 and about 70 per cent of 
the area in the northern hemisphere. 

The wheat area of Europe outside of 
Russia, including all important countries 
excepting Hungary and Germany re- 
ported to date, shows a net increase of 
700,000 acres. On the basis of average 
yields per acre in these countries this 
increase would produce 11,000,000 bus. 
The yields in many European countries 
last year were below the average, but 
reports this year indicate that thus far 
prospects are good for yields above the 
average. It seems probable, therefore, 
that there will be an increase in Euro- 
pean production that will at least make 
up for the prospective decrease in pro- 
duction in the United States. 

An increase is reported in the fall 
sown grain of Russia, and a considerable 
one is expected in the spring seedings. 
In the southern hemisphere, seedings are 
in progress, with prospects for some 
increase in area in Argentina. 

India has already harvested a record 
crop. Whereas that country imported 
wheat in 1920-21 and last year exported 
only 9,000,000 bus, she has an exportable 
surplus this year of at least 60,000,000, 
and possibly 105,000,000. 

Present indications are that there will 
be at the end of this season a larger 
carry-over of wheat in the United States 
than there was last year. Beginning 
the year with a supply estimated to be 
about 28,000,000 bus greater than at the 
beginning of the year 1921-22, on March 
1 stocks exceeded those as of the same 
date last year by 47,000,000 bus. In the 
first 10 months of the season the United 
States has exported only 195,000,000 bus, 
as against 247,000,000 in the same period 
last year. The exports in March and 
April of this year amounted to only 21,- 
000,000 bus, as against 25,000,000 in the 
same months last year. This would indi- 
cate that unless exports during May and 
June greatly exceed last year, which 
amounted to about 33,000,000 bus, the 
stocks at the beginning of the crop year 


1923-24 will be much greater than those 
at the beginning of last year. 

The deficiency in exports of wheat 
from the United States is being made 
up in part by an increase in exports of 
rye, which in the 10 months, July to 
April, increased from 19,000,000 bus in 
the same period last year to 42,000,000. 
The United States has had to meet in- 
creased competition from other coun- 
tries, especially Canada, which harvested 
a record crop last year. Our exports to 
most of the European countries have 
been less than last year. Only France 
has taken more wheat from the United 
States. Germany has taken more rye 
but less wheat. The United Kingdom 
has taken more wheat from _ other 
sources, principally Canada and Argen- 
tina, and less from the United States. 

The world’s supply of wheat for this 
year was very evenly balanced with that 
for last year, but it was distributed dif- 
ferently. There was a larger deficit in 
Europe and a greater exportable sur- 
plus in exporting countries outside of 
Europe. 

European imports of wheat and flour 
are running ahead of last year, but not 
far enough to make up at the end of the 
year for the deficit in the European pro- 
duction in 1922 as compared with 1921. 
The imports for the first seven months, 
as compiled from reports of the Inter- 
national Institute, from Aug. 1, 1922, to 
Feb. 28, 1923, exceed the imports for 
the same period last year by about 5,- 
000,000 bus. The same percentages of 
the total imports to date this year as 
last would amount to 524,000,000 bus, 
against 517,000,000 imported last year. 

Broomhall estimates Europe’s pur- 
chases for the year at 608,000,000 bus. 
Shipments to Europe for the first 39 
weeks of the year, as reported by 
Broomhall, in comparison with the aver- 
age shipments for the same period of 
the previous six years, indicate the same 
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figure, so that Europe may be expected 
to import between 524,000,000 and 608,- 
000,000 bus wheat. To balance last 
year’s available supply in Europe and 
to take from exporting countries the ex- 
portable surplus, it would be necessary 
for Europe to import about 693,000,000 
bus. Therefore, it seems probable that 
at the end of the year there will remain 
larger stocks of wheat for the beginning 
of the year 1923-24 than were available 
at the beginning of the year 1922-23. 





NEW FINNISH CEREAL DUTIES 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to ad- 
vices to the tariff division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Finnish Diet has 
made the following changes in import 
duties on cereals, to remain operative un- 
til Dec. 31, 1923, the rates being expressed 
in terms of the Finnish mark, worth 
2.7728¢e: 


Not milled— 
Rye, barley, buckwheat and millet 0.25 0.50 
0.75 


WARE ccvcvvccesericccvvecesovss 1.00 
Milled— 

(a) Rye flour: 
Not sifted .......ccccccccsccees 0:35 0.65 
TRIE én cn 0.4.0:0:0:0.0040 08000450008 0.40 0.80 


(b) Barley flour, also barley, buck- 


wheat and millet meal, gross 

WOIGKE 2 cccccccccccsecccccesece 0.45 0.80 
Wheat flour: 

Unsifted (‘graham’) ........+. 0.95 1.20 

Sifted, also granulated flour.... 1.20 1.45 


JouHn Marrinan. 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILROAD 

Sealed proposals are invited for fur- 
nishing to the Panama Railroad Co. 1,000 
sacks hard wheat flour for shipment from 
the mill in time to connect with New 
York steamer sailing June 25 or New 
Orleans sailing June 20. Bids will be re- 
ceived until 2 p.m., Friday, June 8, at the 
office of the commissary purchasing agent, 
Panama Railroad Co., 24 State Street, 
New York City, at which time they will 
be opened and read in public. 








Canada—Flour Exports by Destination 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada for the 12 months from May 1, 1922, to April 30, 
1923, by principal countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





To— May June July Aug. 
Belgium ...... 1 ee e% as 
Bremuda ..... 2 2 2 ee 2 
British Guiana. 12 13 14 15 17 
Br. S. Africa... 6 5 6 oe s 
Br. W. Indies.. 45 37 51 44 60 
CONE asvccvenes 10 19 11 23 19 
Denmark ..... 11 16 7 6 29 
Finland ...... 10 17 6 10 22 
Germany ..... 8 8 3 5 33 
Greece ..ccsee os 4 2 ee 4 
Hongkong .... 1 as ee 4 9 
SORE occccces 5 6 6 1 5 
Netherlands .. 6 3 11 2 3 
Newfoundland. 34 33 19 31 29 
BEXgypt ..cceees 3 5 1 7 9 
Morocco ...... 2 ee ee ee os 
CHIMM .cccceee 11 1 4 4 12 
Fr. W. Indies... 3 1 1 os 2 
Esthonia ..... 2 6 1 2 5 
Latvia ee 3 1 1 
Malta ... 3 3 2 5 
Poland .. 1 oe 1 
Norway 3 es “. 
Russia 83 14 2 
Sweden 4 10 4 7 
Turkey ...... 23 32 7 10 32 
U. Kingdom. ..304 401 247 363 314 


United States,. 67 48 43 40 53 
6 


Venezuela .... 10 7 6 5 
Jugo-Slavia ... .. as <* 1 

Biaith .nccccces 1 1 + 2 1 
Ttaly wccccccee 2 es ee es 2 
Panama ...... 1 1 3 os ee 
San Domingo.. 1 1 1 1 2 
Philippine Isl.. .. ° oe 

MORICH wccsvee ov 1 es 1 
COOORINR 220.5 20 ee 1 
Czecho-Slov’kia .. ° oe 

Brasil ...cccee os ee ee es os 
ORCS .ccccsce 5 3 3 4 6 





Totals....617 765 486 591 697 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
os 1 3 oe 


Feb. March April Total 
2 1 oe 9 


1 2 2 2 1 2 1 19 
11 11 16 14 12 19 8 162 
8 5 8 1 8 15 8 78 


51 41 53 43 43 92 40 600 
15 17 43 16 18 28 17 236 


1 63 120 9 10 4 224 
16 16 23 9 2 17 9 106 
4 10 22 14 16 35 19 143 
9 28 42 13 1 15 5 138 
32 45 60 53 15 15 5 371 
17 10 45 9 11 15 3 135 
ee ee 2 


1 1 11 
4 12 9 15 5 6 2 69 
2 11 1 5 oe 25 
3 3 8 5 4 4 2 42 
32 25 10 33 10 87 86 285 
37 20 23 8 ee 32 9 141 
oe 2 ee ee 116 

12 5 18 9 5 v 91 
1 26 21 194 

424 526 628 520 346 416 355 4,844 
40 95 55 49 34 25 13 562 
12 5 14 12 il 13 8 109 
1 7 4 oe 1 23 
3 3 3 4 5 6 6 35 
3 1 7 2 1 2 ee 20 
3 ee 1 2 2 4 ee 17 
ee es 4 1 1 3 1 16 
es 1 oe 2 1 es 1 5 
° ee 1 1 3 2 1 10 
os 1 2 1 ee ee 5 
2 6 ee es ee 8 
° es 5 6 11 
4 2 3 3 2 3 38 

855 1,214 1,463 1,026 77 #1,221 832 10,545 





Canada—Grain Stocks 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates of complete stocks of grain in Canada at the 
close of the fiscal year, March 31, 1923, the quantities in farmers’ hands estimated from 


reports of crop correspondents, in bushels: 





Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye 
Public terminal elevators, Fort Wil- 

liam and Port Arthur .........+- 21,824,569 3,091,337 2,640,269 255,883 2,440,805 
Private terminal elevators, Fort 

William, Port Arthur, and’ Win- 

SPEC CREPES TCC eee 10,051,081 1,142,805 $22,631 69,180 205,855 
Afloat, Fort William and Pt. Arthur “162,778 testes sevise: ‘ebtwias - “oduct 
Interior terminal elevators ........ 2,203,019 871,680 74,568 4,433 5,064 
Country elevators, western division. 27,763,298 10,323,607 2,745,294 478,654 1,525,352 
Public elevators in the East....... 7,615,524 1,469,827 986,472 00 sabes 44,298 
Tm tram@lt ..ccccccccccdccccvccceces 8,396,782 2,755,299 254,096 96,829 175,421 
In flour mille ......cccvceccscccecs 7,000,00 900,000 70,000 oo 508 00 5,000 
In farmers’ hands .........+.++008 54,771,000 171,163,000 17,836,000 837,000 5,433,000 

BOCAS oc ccccccccccscccessececces 139,788,051 191,717,555 25,429,330 1,741,979 9,834,795 





Western Canada—Grain Holdings 
Estimates of the Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association of the grain situation in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta as of March 30, 1923, in bushels: 





Wheat 
Inspected to date ......-seeeeeeee 261,768,000 
Be GHRRONE obs cccvececcccceses ° 3,500,000 
In store, country points..... 27,450,000 
In farmers’ hands to market.. 21,856,000 
Required for seed, feed and 
COUNTY MING cerreerererereecees 45,000,000 


Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye 
34,546,000 14,418,000 2,875,000 10,864,000 
1,222,000 219,000 63,000 75,000 
10,300,000 2,742,000 478,000 1,525,000 
7,932,000 2,291,000 332,000 860,000 


June 6, 1923 
PROOF IN FLOUR CASES 


A Court Decision on the Admissibility of Evi- 
dence as to the Inferiority of a 
Shipment 


The Kansas supreme court affirmed 
judgment in plaintiff's favor in the case 
of Phipps vs. Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., 213 Pac. 637, awarding return of 
the price paid for a quantity of flour 
which proved to be unsatisfactory. The 
mill’s appeal mainly presented objections 
to rulings made by the trial judge in 
the admission of evidence. 

At the trial an issue was presented as 
to whether the flour delivered conformed 
to the standard of the brand under which 
it was sold, or was of inferior quality 
and unfit for food. The supreme court 
decided that, in view of this question 
the trial judge properly admitted evi. 
dence tending to show that the salesmin 
who took the order stated that Gilt 
Edge, the brand sold, was a whole whet 
flour of the same grade as governme;t 
flour, which plaintiff was then handlii:, 
and that it was warranted to make » id 
biscuit and light bread. The mill’s «:- 
torney objected to this evidence on |\ie 
ground that it tended to vary the te: 1s 
of the written contract of sale, wiich 
specified that there were no represv: . .- 
tions or warranties not mentioned i: | \\e 
contract, and that no agent or re) ye- 
sentative was empowered to modify the 
contract. But the court said: , 

“The testimony referred to was ¢."- 
petent as tending to show by the ¢vc- 
larations of the defendant’s represe:\\.- 
tive the character of flour usually m: i\u- 
factured and sold under that desiyi:a- 
tion.” 

Another objection related to testimony 





of the plaintiff that he would not jiave 
made the purchase but for the repre- 
sentations made by the salesman. {his 
objection was overruled on the ground 
that any error in admitting the evidince 


was cured by an instruction given by 
the trial judge to the jury to the elect 
that the written contract superseded the 
salesman’s representations, leaving only 
a question ot implied warranty as to 
quality. The supreme court also ruled 
that this instruction cured any error 
committed by the trial judge in admit- 
ting the testimony mentioned in the sec- 
ond paragraph of this article. 

The plaintiff presented testimony tend- 
ing to show that when the flour arrived 
it was musty and unfit for food, that it 
had a bad smell, and that bread made 
from it could not be eaten. The mill's 
attorney objected to this, on the ground 
that the evidence threw no light on the 
character of the flour when it was 
shipped, 17 days before. Holding that 
the objection was properly overruled, 
the supreme court said: 

“Evidence was produced that the sacks 
containing the flour were not stained, so 
as to show any damage received in tran- 
sit, but were in perfect condition.. . . 
This had some tendency to show that 
no change in the flour had taken place 
in transit, and the fact in that regard 
was a fair matter for the determination 
of the jury. There was no presumption 
that anything had happened to the flour 
after its shipment to alter its character, 
and if that had occurred it seems reason- 
able to suppose that the appearance of 
the sacks would have indicated it. 

“The rule that a condition once shown 
is presumed to continue, but not to hive 
existed in the past, is not of universal 
application. Its effect varies with «ir- 
cumstances, A _ retrospective presu!ip- 
tion has been indulged where ‘the pr:s- 
ent condition or state of facts is one 
that would not ordinarily exist, un!+ss 
it had also existed at the time as ‘o 
which the presumption is invoked.’ . 

“Testimony as to the unpalate 'e 
character of bread baked from the fl. 'r 
is said by the defendant to have ben 
hearsay, but the witnesses appear to hae 
spoken of matters within their ov? 
knowledge.” 

A. L. H. Srreet. 





“GOOD WHEAT CROP IN KOREA 


A consular report states that the goo:'! 
wheat crop in Korea will curtail some 
what the importation of foreign whea 
and flour. The two local flour mills ar: 
expected to have practically enough loca! 
wheat to supply the demand. 
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Thirty-Third Annual General Meeting to Be Held on June 27—Extraordinary 
Gathering of Shareholders at Same Time to Consider Rearrangement 
Proposals, Necessitated by Impending Expiration of Lease 


Lonnon, Eno., May 23.—The thirty- 
third annual general meeting of the 
Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., will be held in London on June 27, 
when the report and accounts for the 
year 1922 will be presented. Previous to 
this meeting, on the same day, there is to 
be an extraordinary general meeting of 
the shareholders to consider the scheme of 
rearrangement of the company which has 
been drawn up by the board of directors 
of the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills 
Co, Ltd., London, in consultation with 
representatives of the Pillsbufy Flour 
Mills Co., of Minneapolis, which com- 
panies are affiliated one to the other as 
owner and lessee. 

Such rearrangement has become neces- 
sary on account ofthe lease of the mills in 
Minneapolis terminating on Aug. 7, 1928. 
The }essee company, that is to say the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has a right to 
renew the lease for a further period of 10 
or 2’ vears if it so desires, provided it 
gives intimation by Sept. 1, 1926, but at 
pres: it the lessee company is not in posi- 
tion ‘> say whether or not it will renew 
the \-use, and as the uncertainty was felt 
to b greatly prejudicial to the business 
of t'« two companies it was considered 
desir:ble that some arrangement on the 
lines of combining and amalgamating the 
Pills! ury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
London, and the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., \linneapolis, should be made. The 
arrangement proposed is, briefly, as fol- 
lows 

1, That the whole of the assets of the 
Pills) ury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
subject to its liabilities other than its 
debentures and dollar bonds, would be 
sold io the operating company (Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co.) in consideration of (a) 
a sum sufficient to pay off the outstanding 
debentures and dollar bonds of the com- 
pany with interest and the other items 
hereinafter mentioned; and (b) 35,453 
fully paid common shares of the operat- 
ing company, which are to be exchanged 
for $3,545,250-in fully paid and non- 
assessable shares of a new American com- 
pany which is to be formed for the pur- 
pose of holding all the shares of the 
operating company. 

2. The authorized capital of the new 
American company will be $12,500,000, 
in 250,000 ordinary or common shares of 
$50 each. Of the said capital there will 
be issued $9,545,250 in shares in exchange 
for the shares of the operating company, 
to be issued as follows: $3,545,250 in 
shares to the shareholders of the Pills- 
bury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
and $6,000,000 in shares to the share- 
holders of the operating company. This 
will give the shareholders of the British 
company one $50 share of the new Ameri- 
can company for every four shares of 
£2 10s in the British company at present 
held by them. 

3. Out of the cash consideration re- 
ceived, the 6 per cent first mortgage 
debentures and the outstanding 5 per cent 
dollar bonds would be paid with interest, 
and the whole expenses of winding up 
the British company, including a payment 
of £7,000 to the directors and £3,500 to 
the secretary for loss of office, would be 
met. If the said consideration payable in 
cash is not suffiicent to meet these. pay- 
ments, the operating company will pay 
any further sums required to discharge 
Same. 

4. With a view to approximating its 
capital to the value of its assets, the op- 
erating company reserves the right to de- 
clare a stock dividend not exceeding 
$1,000,000, to be satisfied by the creation 
and issue of 10,000 shares of $100 each. 
Apart from this, the operating company 
will not pay any dividend on its shares 
pending the carrying out of the scheme. 

The operating company is to arrange 
with American bankers to issue bonds se- 
cured on the assets of the combined com- 
panies so as to provide the funds to pay 
the cash required under the scheme and 
for extensions and working capital. If 
further working capital is necessary to 
carry on the business it is proposed that 
it should be raised by the sale of notes 


or by the issue of additional stock of the 
new American company, which it is pro- 
posed shall be incorporated under and in 
accordance with the laws of the state of 
Delaware. The rearrangement scheme, it 
is claimed, should result in the formation 
of a strong company, with ample financial 
resources of its own, and capable of earn- 
ing large profits, as has been evidenced 
by the success of the operating company 
(Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.) in the past. 
Its management, organization and pros- 
pects are excellent, and the directors of 
the British company recommend their 
shareholders to accept the scheme. 

The report and accounts of the British 
company for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1922, which will be laid before the share- 
holders at the forthcoming meeting, are 
as follows: 

The revenue of the water power com- 
panies for the year was below that of the 
past few years, owing to a diminution in 
the flow of water in the Mississippi. The 
amount received by this company (Pills- 
bury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd.) 
from this source was, however, main- 
tained, as undivided profits of previous 
years were available. 

The trading of the operating company 
for the year to Aug. 21, 1922, showed a 
considerable improvement over that of the 
preceding year. 

The gross revenue of the company, as 


shown in the profit and loss account, 
amounts to £211,875 17s. After provid- 
ing for administration expenses, income 
tax, interest on the 6 per cent first mort- 
gage debentures and the 5 per cent sec- 
ond mortgage bonds, and also the sink- 
ing funds in respect of the latter, there 
is a balance of £62,651 10s 7d for the 
ear. 

While the above sum of £211,875 17s 
is the revenue actually received by tne 
company during the year, there is includ- 
ed in that various sums arising from 
adjustments embodied in the agreement 
entered into in 1921 between the operat- 
ing company and this company. If these 
exceptional sums were eliminated from 
the profits of this year, the gross profits 
would be reduced to £201,983 5s 2d, and 
the balance to £52,758 17s 9d. 

Adding the amount carried forward 
from the previous year to the above bal- 
ance of £62,651 10s 7d, there is shown a 
sum of £69,071 17s 6d, which, in view of 
the scheme of rearrangement referred to, 
the directors propose should be carried 
forward. 

Since the last annual meeting the board 
has had conferences with the representa- 
tives of the operating company as to the 
position of the company if the lease is 
not renewed in 1928, and as the result of 
these conferences a scheme of rearrange- 
ment is to be submitted to the share- 
holders. 

C. F. G. Raixes. 





FUTURES ACT CONSTRUCTIVE 


Cuicaco, I11.—Announcement' was 
made on June 2 by Dr. Duval, local 
supervisor of grain exchanges, in a let- 
ter to John R. Mauff, executive vice 








United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 


Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and crop years 
(July 1-June 30), the figures from July, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the 
United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and 
estimates of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The 
Northwestern Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 Ibs 


(000’s omitted): 
1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 


1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 
7,899 


1921-22 1922-23 





BURP 2 cnvccces 8,975 7,321 9,447 2,876 6,710 89 8,200 10,280 10,372 
ae 10,965 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 12,271 
September .... 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 138,349 12,540 
October ...... 12,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 13,384 
November .... 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,618 9,889 10,221 13,625 
December .... 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 10,766 
January ...... 10,54 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 10,218 
February ..... 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,325 9,395 
eee 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,668 10,779 
BOO cocccoess 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,516 7,824 8,718 
Eee 7,171 7,722 9,621 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,458 1048 
Tune .....200e 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 7,581 oes 
Totals.... 111,970 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,956 127,644 106,427 122,243 *112,068 
The estimated total wheat flour output by calendar years is as follows, in barrels (000's 
omitted): 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
116,423 114,633 119,947 117,785 112,206 133,088 109,754 121,014 125,310 


*Ten months. 





Monthly Grain and Grain Products Exports 
Exports of the principal grains and grain products from the United States by months 
for the 18 months from Oct. 1, 1921, to March 31, 1923, as officially reported (000’s omitted): 








- 1923 —\ r 1922 
March Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 1,430 1,379 1,161 1,500 1,556 1,510 1,301 1,169 921 
Corn flour, etc., bbis.... 66 49 56 46 50 41 40 39 31 
Rye flour, bbls ......... 4 3 1 4 9 6 6 2 1 
Oatmeal, etc., lbs....... 9,683 7,238 65,465 11,188 14,250 13,036 9,425 9,786 8,640 
Bread and biscuit, Ibs... 1,517 973 827 575 584 541 644 471 496 
Bran, middlings, lbs.... 950 238 474 554 292 814 320 510 628 
Week, BER ss cecerecces 4,291 6,991 7,296 9,676 10,577 18,282 25,986 33,703 14,953 
GORGE, DOD ceccccccvovess 7,500 8,699 7,163 4,758 7,521 10,149 9,608 12,170 14,270 
TE, DED ccccswecsceccs 1,360 5,974 3,449 3,763 5,431 2,197 11,130 4,610 2,789 
GORR, DED .cccicedeseces 369 589 212 332 2,614 3,042 4,379 1,776 4,181 
pS ee ere eee 1,012 1,191 661 762 1,563 2,940 3,671 2,085 2,519 
BEOOG, TOD cc cdcccecsccces 28,821 28,778 39,727 28,992 36,594 12,393 10,193 23,864 29,335 
cr 1922 \ rc 1921 ‘ 
June May April March Feb. Jan, Dec. Nov. Oct. 
Wheat flour, bbis ....... 932 1,089 1,198 1,495 1,203 1,099 1,014 1,246 1,557 
Corn flour, etc., bbls.... 34 98 83 67 50 51 61 40 63 
Rye flour, bblis ......... 5 1 8 9 2 f 4 3 5 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs....... 11,650 8,023 5,967 10,750 3,778 7,629 9,127 4,039 6,227 
Bread and biscuits, Ibs... 463 493 517 1,371 560 359 525 520 510 
Bran, middlings, Ibs.... 3,544 656 648 4,872 1,802 918 1,360 2,644 2,116 
9,366 4,856 7,645 5,576 10,088 10,451 18,836 18,362 
10,914 18,485 22,668 22,052 19,526 10,243 4,622 9,217 
5,488 3,898 903 1,194 1,154 1,969 681 1,970 
2,686 1,725 2,210 239 537 98 132 520 
1,015 1,002 836 464 691 830 2,511 2,082 
24,892 385,659 68,222 37,596 20,809 35,917 34,098 40,603 








Winnipeg Average Prices 
Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 


crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 


Average 
of 





Crop of— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec, Jan. Feb. 
1907 1 111 102 108 108 # 106 
98 102 99 99 106 111 «#41200 «6184 «©6180 6180 06111 = «111 
97 98 99 103 102 104 #« 102 95 93 111 108 =101 
96 92 90 94 91 90 91 95 97 96 99 94 
100 98 94 95 97 91 103 104 #107 «#+$107 106 100 
90 83 80 82 84 85 90 93 97 97 94 89 
80 83 83 85 89 90 90 94 92 
153 149 156 159 1383 184 #113 + « 133 
97 108 110 122 122 «#$.109 115 117 #=%111 +4118 #3149 114 
“174 #196 176 179 #170 «#187 280 370 246 «4336 «66239 @8=©6207 
321 3221 $221 #321 #4321 «2221«=2221 «22120¢« 2231«~¢2¢«C*i*=332Ssi32s 381 
224 224 224 224 224 224 «224 224 224 229 coe 224 


arch April May June July Aug. years 
109 106 112 104 105 108 = 106 





Average for 
months...... 141 136 136 134 140 142 143 148 156 153 154 147 
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resident of the Chicago Board of 

rade, that it was not the purpose of the 
grain futures act to restrict speculative 
operations in grains, but rather it was 
the aim to build up and improve the 
marketing system. 

The announcement reads as follows: 
“From returns received as a result of 
my inquiry on Friday, the opinion still 
seems to prevail in some instances that 
the grain futures act places a limit on 
trading. This, as you fully understand, 
is not the case. In fact, when the bill 
was before Congress, it was agreed that 
such action would be unwise. The pur- 
pose of the act and our aim in admin- 
istering it are to build up and improve 
our marketing system, and not to destroy 
Ne 

S. O. Werner. 





MODEL LABORATORY IN CANADA 

Toronto, Ontr.—One of the best and 
most completely equipped flour mill lab- 
oratories in connection with any of the 
present-day plants in Canada is that of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., at Keewatin, Ont. This company 
has long maintained a laboratory of the 
ordinary kind at Keewatin, but in 1922 
it was decided to add to this a model 
commercial bakery and an experimental 
mill. A new and separate building was 
erected for the purpose of housing these 
three services. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the construction and equipment 
provided are the latest and best avail- 
able. 

The bakery manufactures bread in ac- 
cordance with the latest commercial 
practice, and the bread is afterwards 
sold locally to employees of the company 
and any other local residents who may 
wish to be supplied from this source. 
It is no part of the plan to compete with 
regular bakers, but as practically all the 
residents of Keewatin are employees of 
the mill or families of these, this prac- 
tice fits in admirably with the desires 
of the people. 

A. H. Batrey. 





GRAIN AND FLOUR CARGO LOST 

Guascow, Scornann, May 23.—The 
news of the sinking of the Canadian 
Pacific liner Marvale at Cape Freel was 
a general topic of conversation on the 
Glasgow market this week, as the report 
of the occurrence noted that her whole 
cargo of grain and flour had gone down 
with her. This cargo was wholly con- 
signed for the Clyde, and is stated to 
amount to about 10,000 qrs of wheat 
and 20,000 sacks of flour. This was one 
of the first ships to leave for the Clyde 
via the St. Lawrence route. Others are 
now on the way. 

The delay this season in the resump- 
tion of sailings by this route has left 
the market fairly bare but, despite this 
fact, with buying still proceeding on a 
very circumspect scale, the loss of the 
Marvale’s cargo is not expected to in- 
fluence prices in any respect. It is just 
possible, indeed, that the loss of this 
wheat may be a relief to the home mill- 
ers, because some of them had bought 
dear wheat, and if the Marvale cargo 
comes under that category its loss in the 
sea will help to let the millers out earlier. 





CROPS IN THE FRENCH WAR ZONE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The fields of the 
fought over regions in France were torn 
up so thoroughly and deeply that many 
French authorities predicted that they 
would require many years to regain their 
fertility and that their recovery might 
never be complete. On the other hand, 
some agronomists claimed that their over- 


‘turning would increase fertility and prove 


a benefit. 

According to a report from C. L. Jones, 
commercial attaché at Paris, neither of 
these extreme views has been thus far 
justified. The devastated areas are being 
farmed, he states, and yielding at about 
the same rate as the regions which were 
not in the fighting zone. A comparison of 
cereal production in the devastated re- 
gions and in the rest of France for the 
years 1913 and 1922 shows decreased pro- 
duction in both sections, the report indi- 
cates. 

Joun Marrinan. 





H. S. Leviston and William B. Hanna 
were the official delegates from the Bos- 
ton Flour and Grain Club at the con- 
vention of the Federated Flour Clubs in 
New York. 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Good Outlook for Wheat in Montana—Favor- 
able Reports From Southwest—Rain- 
fall in Western Canada 





MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Crop_ reports 
from mills in North Dakota, dated June 
4, are uniformly favorable. Wheat 
seems to have made wonderful progress, 
and the outlook is good. Recent rains 
came at just the right time and the con- 
dition at present is all that could be 
asked for. One or two stations, how- 
ever, report that more moisture is need- 
ed. The rye crop in North Dakota is 
spotted and disappointing. Most points 
say that rye will not make a normal 
half crop this year. The condition of the 
wheat crop in South Dakota is repre- 
sented to be close to 100 per cent. Wheat 
is about as far advanced as a year ago; 
recent rains proved beneficial, and the 
prospect at present is for a good aver- 
age crop. The rye in South Dakota is 
also poor. While most stations report 
abundant moisture, a few say that a 
heavy rain is needed to insure continued 
good condition. Throughout Minnesota 
the outlook for wheat is very promising. 
The crop is represented to be making 
rapid progress despite late seeding. A 
heavy rain, June 4, supplied needed 
moisture and put all small grain in good 
condition for the time being. Estimates 
of reduced acreage in Minnesota run 
from 10 to 25 per cent. The weather 
is said to be ideal for the growing crop. 


Winnipec, Man.—Wheat seeding in 
Manitoba is completed, and at many 
points grain is showing well above the 
ground, In some districts oats and bar- 
ley are all in, but there yet remains a 
percentage of the coarse grains to be 
sown. Saskatchewan has a large propor- 
tion of coarse grains in, and wheat seed- 
ing is completed. Wheat which is up 
shows good growth. Alberta’s wheat 
acreage is all seeded, and oats and bar- 
ley practically completed. Splendid 
rains fell over the entire West during 
the week ending June 2, and their value 
to the growing crops of the three prairie 
provinces is incalculable. At midweek, 
rain fell steadily for 48 hours throughout 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The whole 
of the wheat growing area of Alberta 
has enjoyed what is reported to have 
been the finest rainfall in the past two 
years. Later advices, however, state that 
rain in the southern portion of that 
province later developed into such a tor- 
rential downpour that serious flood con- 
ditions threaten, Apart from this, re- 
ports reaching Winnipeg from _repre- 
sentative western points are practically 
unanimous in declaring a tremendous 
improvement apparent in growing crops 
following this week’s precipitation. Suf- 
ficient surface moisture for proper 
germination of seed and early growth of 
crops is assured, while all danger of 
drifting has been obviated. In many 
parts rain was sufficiently heavy to pene- 
trate to the submoisture which still re- 
mains in the ground from the heavy 
thaw of the spring. 


Great Farts, Mont.—Reports from 32 
of the more than 60 buying points cov- 
ered by the Rocky Mountain Elevator 
Co. show exceptionally favorable condi- 
tions in practically every place, and 
while there is considerable fear ex- 
pressed as to grasshoppers and some 
evidence of cutworms, these areas are 
limited when compared with the wheat 
growing territory of the state, according 
to W. G. Kirkpatrick, general superin- 
tendent of the company. The outlook 
for a wheat crop in Montana is far 
ahead of that of 1922, Mr. Kirkpatrick 
states, and condition as to.period is de- 
cidedly better, Rains; wkith started in 
some sections early.in-theweek of May 
27 and became general on ‘Memorial Day 
have greatly advanced the prospect for 
wheat as well as all other crops. 


Seattie, Wasn., June 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—Heavy rains were general 
throughout Washington, Oregon and 


Idaho last week, the heaviest in June 
for many years. While some wheat of 
rank growth suffered, the general effects 
of the rain were of immense value. Mill- 
ers now talk of a 50,000,000-bu wheat 
crop for Washington. 


Seatrix, Wasun.—Crop prospects in 
the Pacific Northwest are still of high 
promise. Some sections need rain but, 
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as a whole, both winter and spring wheat 
conditions indicate at least a normal 
crop. 

Cuicaco, Inu.—A. J. Surratt, agricul- 
tural statistician, Springfield, Ill., in his 
latest crop report says: “The past two 
weeks have been marked by frequent 
rains, ranging from heavy in the south- 
ern part and in the upper east central 
area to light in the north. Small grains 
and grasses were benefited, though 
growth continues rather backward. Cool, 
wet weather over a large part of the 
state has been unfavorable to growth 
and germination of corn. Chinch bugs 
are much in evidence, though recent rains 
have held them in check. Field work 
has been especially delayed by excessive 
rains in the southern part. Winter wheat 
condition has been improved and, while 
spotted in localities, is quite generally 
good in the heavy wheat section of the 
central and southwestern portions of the 
state. Northern and eastern sections 
show more heavily the thinning effects 
of winter freezing and spring drouth. 
Heading has begun in some central and 
southern sections. Oats are backward, 
but have shown considerable improve- 
ment since recent rains. Rye is headed 
generally, and condition is mostly good. 
Barley acreage is increased, and spring 
wheat acreage decreased, from that a 
year ago. 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Rain every day 
during the week ending June 2 gave 
farmers the blues, especially those who 
have not yet planted their corn. There 
are hundreds of acres of corn land that 
have not yet been cultivated, but a few 
days of sunshine will suffice to give the 
plow an opportunity. The tractor will 
aid in covering the territory quickly. 
Reports from wheat lands are to the 
effect that the growing grain has not 
been disturbed by the wet weather, ex- 
cept that planted in low ground. Here 
much damage has been done, and corn 
will be planted to take its place. Many 
farmers who had already planted corn 
will have to replant because of it rotting 
in the ground. Corn planted as late as 
June 15 will make a crop, farmers say. 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Nearly all 
wheat crop reports from over Oklahoma 
and the Texas panhandle are unfavor- 
able. In many places a casual view of 
a field has been deceptive. Heads are 
not filled as well as they appear. Many 
fields are spotted, with the small plant 
area far larger than that of the large 
plant. An extensive grower living be- 
tween Alva and Woodward estimates 
that his yield will not exceed 10 bus to 
the acre. While northwestern counties 
give promise of a large yield in the ag- 
gregate, a spotted condition prevails 
there. Doubtléss the best prospects of 
the southwestern grain belt are in the 
south plains area of Texas. In other 
sections of western Texas drouth, green 
bugs and floods affected local areas. A 
Texas miller reports that in Young 
County are fields that promise to yield 
30 to 40 bus, while probably less than 
40 miles from them are fields that will 
not make 15. The period during which 
damage might have been done by rust 
has passed, and very little was reported. 
Harvesting began this week in southern 
Oklahoma and central and _ northern 
Texas. 





DEATH OF GUY A. MOORE 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—Guy A. Moore, a prominent 
Kansas City grain dealer, member of 
the Moore-Lawless Grain Co., met death 
under mysterious circumstances on June 
2. His body, severed in half, was 
discovered lying on the Milwaukee rail- 
road tracks on a lonely stretch several 
miles from the city. The police pre- 
sume that he was attacked by a tramp 
while walking, which was his principal 
recreation. Mr. Moore had been a mem- 
ber of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
18 years, and served as president in 1919. 


Harvey E. Yantis. 





FIGHTING THE GRAIN MOTH 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—Meetings were held 
recently in Cumberland County, under the 
auspices of the Cumberland County Farm 
Bureau, to discuss plans for the control of 
the angoumois moth. The wheat-destroy- 
ing insect has spread over practically the 
entire Cumberland valley, according to 
surveys made by the farm bureau, and 
promises to be a serious pest to Cumber- 





land County wheat growers again this 
year unless curbed. fi. E. Hodgkiss, ex- 
tension entomologist of State College, and 
George A. Stuart, in charge of grain 
standardization work in the bureau of 
markets of the state department of agri- 
culture, were the speakers. 
C. C. Larus. 


OPERATIVE MILLERS MEET 


Large Registration at Opening Session of 
Twenty-eighth Annual Convention in 
Chicago—Address by President 


Curicaco, Ixu., June 5.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—If the attendance at the open- 
ing session of the twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the Association of Operative 
Millers being held at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, can be taken as a criterion, the 
success of the convention is assured. 
Many hundred millers have already reg- 
istered, and many more are coming in on 
every train. 

Monday was given over to registration 
and a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee. On Tuesday the convention proper 
started with an address by the presi- 
dent, L. R. Henkle, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
He spoke of the progress in milling. 
“Scientific methods have been intro- 
duced,” he said, “and there is a greater 
degree of fellowship and co-operation 
between the owners and operators of 
mills throughout the country. Our ideals 
in the past have done much, and yet, if 
fully carried out, could have done much 
more. We must keep them on a high 
plane. It will mean three things: har- 
mony, co-operation, and progress. In 
our organization harmony is essential. 
With an irresistible spirit of harmony 
we may be able to make plans and pro- 
grammes that will not only add life and 
effectiveness to our work, but will be a 
sort of insurance policy for our very 
existence.” 

Mr. Henkle’s address was followed by 
reports of the secretary, M. F. Dillon, 
and the treasurer, W. C. Dunn. A. W. 
Spehr, of St. Paul, gave a very fine talk 
on “Tempering Wheat for Milling.” 

Several men were placed in nomination 
for various offices to be filled at this 
meeting. The election will take place 
on Wobmoteg. Among those nominated 
are: for president, Frank C. Witter, 
Denver, Colo., E. M. Friend, Terrell, 
Texas, and Edgar §S. Miller, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas; for vice president, M. 
M. Fredel, New York City, Leonard 
Carmichael, Toledo, Ohio, J. F. Keller, 
Minneapolis; for treasurer, W. C. Dunn, 
Independence, Mo. 

The resolutions committee consists of 
J. E. Nichols, Indianapolis, E. M. Friend, 
Terrell, Texas, and Edgar S. Miller, 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, will speak on 
Thursday morning on the “Eat More 
Wheat” campaign. 

A letter was received from Governor 
Preus, of Minnesota, inviting the associ- 
ation to send delegates to the national 
wheat conference to be held in Chicago 
on June 18-19. Two delegates will be 
appointed later. 

The annual banquet will be held 
Wednesday evening, and the convention 
will be in session until June 9. 

S. O. WERNER. 








Special Train for Millers 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—A special train 
was chartered by operative millers and 
cereal chemists in the Southwest, to 
carry them to the conventions of the 
Association of Operative Millers and the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists, which opened in Chicago on June 4. 
About 75 members of the two organiza- 
tions are in attendance from this sec- 
tion, The train left Kansas City at 6:15 
p.m., June 3, over the Santa Fe. M. F. 
Dillon, Kansas City, secretary Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, left here June 
1 for Chicago in order to complete the 
arrangements for the convention. 


R. E. Srertine. 





The imports of wheat and flour to the 
Philippines amounted to 573,462 pesos in 
November, and 566,236 in December, 
1922. Flour was selling for $7.75@8.25 
per bbl, and second grade for $6.75@7, 
says American Trade Commissioner 
Fowler, Manila. (The par value of one 
peso is 50c.) 
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CANADIAN FLOUR STOPPED 


Food and Drug Bureau Investigation at Buf- 
falo Into Charge of Imports Said to 
Contain Excessive Moisture 


Burrato, N, Y., June 5.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—W. R. Wharton, chief of the 
eastern division of the federal govern- 
ment food and drug inspection bureau, is 
in Buffalo to investigate charges that 
more than 20,000 carloads of flour “dan- 
gerous to public health” have been im- 
ported from Canada through this port 
in the last two years. The investigation 
will determine whether there has been 
inefficiency on the part of the United 
States Food Bureau here. 

A large number of samples taken here 
are said to have been analyzed, and are 
understood to have failed.to conform to 
the purge food and drugs act, their mois- 
ture content in some instances havin: 
reached 17 per cent, it is charged. 

For several days flour shipment fro: 
Canada has been held up here, it w 
learned tonight, and 30 to 50 carloads 
day are said to have been returned io 
Canadian millers. 

It is claimed the chief of the local in- 
spection bureau has been repriman¢:d 
and ordered to exercise greater caution, 
pending the completion of the investi:- 
tion. Officials of the local inspect: 
bureau decline to comment on the ©-- 
ported investigation. 

P. D. Faunestocr. 


CEREAL CHEMISTS MEET 


Ninth Annual Convention Opens in Chicag»— 
Delegates to See Demonstration at 
Baking Institute 


Cuicaco, Inu., June 5.—(Special ‘I’ le- 
gram)—The ninth annual convention of 
the American Association of Cerval 
Chemists opened yesterday at the Sher- 
man Hotel. The attendance was rather 
small on Monday afternoon, but this 
morning over 100 were in the convention 
room. 

Monday’s session was given over to 
routine matters and appointment of 
committees. On Tuesday C. H. Briggs, 
of the Howard Wheat and Flour ‘Test- 
ing Laboratory, Minneapolis, gave an 
address on “Has Northwestern Spring 
Wheat Deteriorated?” C. E. Mangels, 
of North Dakota Agricultural College, 
spoke on recent durum wheat investiga- 
tions conducted by the North Dakota 
Experiment Station, Dr. Washington 
Platt, of the Merrell-Soule Sales Cor- 
poration, on “The Action of Shortening,” 
and Dr. C. H. Bailey, of the University 
of Minnesota, on “The Use of the Vis- 
cosimeter in Flour Strength Studies.” 

Election of officers and other busi- 
ness matters will take place on Wednes- 
day. On Thursday the convention will 
move to the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, and in the afternoon a complete 
baking demonstration will be put on in 
the institute’s bakeshop. A joint ban- 
quet will be held with the operative mill- 
ers on Wednesday evening, and a (in- 
ner for the chemists will be held Thurs- 
day evening. 

The nominating committee comprises 
M. E. Schulze, M. R. Werren and L. H. 
Bailey. On the journal committee «re 
J. R. Hess, Dr. C. H. Bailey and C. J. 
Patterson. The resolution commitice 
consists of A. A. Heon and J. C. Wood. 

S. O. WeRNER. 














MARKET FOR WHEAT FLOUR IN CHINA 

American wheat flour is finding a m:r- 
ket in Swatow, China, reports Con.ul 
Lester L. Schnare. The 1922 custo ns 
returns for that port show an incre: <¢ 
of 33 per cent over 1921 in imports of 
wheat flour. The total consumption »f 
imported wheat flour in and about Sw'- 
tow amounts to more than 2,000 tis 
per month, or about 24,350 tons for ‘ic 
year 1922. The increase in imports dv’- 
ing 1922 was due largely to the failue 
of the 1922 wheat crop in northe: 
China. About 76 per cent of this flour 
came from abroad, and the balance fro: 
native ports. Most of this 76 per cer 
came from the United States to Hong- 
kong, and was transshipped to Swatow. 
Swatow now, however, has a direc: 
steamship service with the United State:. 
It is believed that adverse weather con 
ditions have rendered prospects for th: 
present crop in northern China eve? 
worse than last year. 
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Mix Neapouis, Turspay, June 5, 1923 








Flour sales during the week ending 
June 2, while not good, still showed an 
improvement over the past several weeks. 
Evidently the trade took advantage of 
the lower level of prices in order to 
averave up on holdings. This was evi- 
dence: by the fact that a good many 
buyer: who still have considerable flour 
comi:) to them, and are slow about 
ordering it out, bought rather freely. 

Shipping directions are as hard to get 
as at any time on the crop. Mills gen- 
erally have considerably more flour on 
their »ooks than is customary at this 
time of the year, but are unable to get 
the buyers to order it out. One mill 
manaer is authority for the statement 
that is company still has some Decem- 
ber-J..nuary flour on its books, 

First clear flour is in good request, 
and :nost mills are oversold on_ this 
grade. One of the larger companies is 
in the market to buy this grade to help 
fill its orders. Others are out of the 
market entirely until July 15. 

A few small parcels of durum and 
low grade wheat flour have been worked 
recently to Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent. The largest lot reported was 
1,000 sacks. 

Flour output at Minneapolis during 
the week ending June 2 represented only 
38 per cent of capacity. Inquiry for 
semolina is still light, and mills are run- 
ning at reduced capacity. Eight Minne- 
apolis and interior durum mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller last 
week produced only 32,015 bbls. 

Top family patents are quoted at $6.20 
@6.85, standard patent $6.05@6.35, sec- 
ond patent $5.85@6.15, in 98-lb cottons; 
fancy clear $5.55@5.70, first clear $5@ 
540, and second clear $3.25@4.10, in 
140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

MILLFEED 

Bran prices have declined a little in 
the last week under the influence of 
speculative offerings. Mills generally, 
however, are holding their asking prices 
pretty firm. Standard middlings, flour 
middlings and red dog are holding re- 
markably strong, and are scarce, par- 
ticularly the two latter grades. The big 
Minneapolis mills claim to be oversold 
for June shipment on both flour mid- 
dlings and red dog. 

Some jobbers have been quoting bran 
within the past week, for June shipment, 
at $21.50@22.50 ton. Others are holding 
for $24. Millers are rather bullish in 
their views concerning future feed 
prices. They are unwilling to discount 
the future, preferring to follow the mar- 
ket down. They are inclined to the be- 
lief that there will be enough consump- 
tive demand from feeders and feed man- 
ufacturers to sustain values, and that 
there will not be a big slump such as 
has been anticipated by some dealers. 

For months the consumptive demand 
for flour middlings has been somewhat 
of a surprise to the trade. Ordinarily, 
this grade is not in much request before 
July and August, and jobbers have an 
opportunity to accumulate stocks. At 
Present, stocks of flour middlings are 

lowest on record, with little pros- 

ts of accumulating any against the 
avy demand which normally comes 
later. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $24@25 
ton, standard middlings $27@28, flour 
middlings $30.50@31, red dog $33@34, 
and rye middlings $26@27, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Oil meal prices are 50c ton lower for 
the week, and demand light. Nominal 





quotations: 31 and 32 per cent protein 
meal $36 ton, and 34 per cent $37.50, 
car lots, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

There is no accumulation of flaxseed 
or oil at the mills in Minneapolis, and 
it will be 60 to 90 days before urgent 
oil orders are taken care of. Receipts 
of domestic flaxseed have dwindled to 
practically nothing, and Minneapolis lin- 
seed mills are depending largely on ar- 
rivals of Argentine flaxseed. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12 were in operation June 5: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co's A 
and D mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B and Lincoln 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one haif), B, C 
(one half), and D mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
May 27-June 2..... 561,100 217,530 38 
Previous week -561,100 205,395 36 
WOOF GOO seccsccess 546,100 204,060 37 
Two years ago..... 546,100 176,685 32 
Three years ago....546,100 250,250 46 
Four years ago..... 546,100 326,120 60 
Five years ago..... 546,100 223,095 43 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
May 27-June 2....329,400 155,555 47 
Previous week .... 349,500 169,650 48 
WOOF GOS occosvvce 404,190 130,420 32 
Two years ago.... 414,690 134,695 32 
Three years ago... 423,210 161,415 38 
Four years ago.... 419,310 316,085 75 
Five years ago.... 337,050 141,125 41 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, June 
2, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1923 1922 1921 1920 











Minneapolis « 1,496 1,305 1,548 1,085 
DwlutT .. 200. 843 612 475 594 
eee 2,319 1,817 2,023 1,679 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to June 2, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 





Minneapolis ..111,543 84,474 93,402 95,543 
Duluth ...... 54,784 42,008 38,051 16,185 
Totals ..... 166,327 126,482 131,453 111,728 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on June 2, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 

1923 1922 1921 1920 














Minneapolis .. 12,257 4,425 1,247 5,171 
CE ea 7,481 1,315 576 1,558 
Totals ..... 19,738 5,740 1,828 6,729 


MINNESOTA STATE SUPPLIES 


The state board of control, St. Paul, 
will consider bids, June 19, on the fol- 
lowing supplies to be delivered to the 
various state institutions during the 
quarter ending Sept. 30, 1923: graham 
flour, 101 bbls; rye flour, 70; whole 
wheat flour, 37; corn meal, 138. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

C. E. Austin, general manager State 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., 
was a Minneapolis visitor on June 1. 

Charles _A. Linfitt, formerly of Mil- 
waukee, is now connected with the sales 
department of the State Mill & Eleva- 
tor, Grand Forks, N. D. 

London exchange is‘quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.62; 
three-day, $4.61, ; 60-day, $4.60. Three- 
day guilders are quoted-at 39.10. 


Benjamin Stockman, general manager 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, 
Minn., passed through Minneapolis, June 
1, en route home from California. 

A meeting of the membership of the 
Southern Minnesota Mills is to be held 
in Minneapolis, June 7, at the office of 
the secretary in the Security Building. 

Frank R. Prina, head of the Frank R. 
Prina Corporation, flour jobbers, New 
York City, is visiting the Diefenbach- 
Prina Milling Co, in St. Paul this week. 

The Aberdeen (S. D.) Mill Co., which 
has been making extensive improvements 
and installing addjtional equipment, ex- 
pects to start its mill within a week or 
10 days. 

The J. J. Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, 
and W. F. Neumeister, Sandusky, Ohio, 
have made arrangements with the Aber- 
deen (S. D.) Mill Co. to represent it in 
their respective territories. 

A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, ac- 
companied by his daughter, Mrs. Harold 
R. Ward, expects to leave June 9 and to 
sail June 13 on the Red Star liner Bel- 
genland for Europe. 

Otis Durbin, head of the Durbin Bro- 
kerage Co., Kansas City and St. Louis, 
accompanied by B. W. Schorle, of St. 
Louis, have been calling on northwestern 
mill connections this week. They re- 
turned to Kansas City on June 5. 

Harry A. Walmsley, for many years 
freight traffic representative for the 
Grand Trunk-Canadian National Rail- 
ways at Minneapolis, left June 4° for 
Omaha, Neb., to become travelling 
freight agent for his company there. 

Arvo Joh. Ahti, who has just em- 
barked in the flour importing business 
for himself at Helsingfors, Finland, is 
in Minneapolis this week, calling on mill- 
ers. Mr. Ahti for some years was con- 
nected with Aarnio & Lehtinen O/Y, 
Helsingfors. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, is entertaining a number of its 
eastern salesmen this week. Among the 
party are M. Edelstein and F. A. Ben- 
ner, Syracuse, N. Y., R. B. Matchett 
and Frank Massaw, Albany, N. Y., F. 
C. Wilkes, Binghamton, N. Y., R. C. 
Tyler, Hartford, Conn., and R. A. Col- 
lins, Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Midland Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capi- 
tal stock, $25,000 of which has been paid 
in, by I. S. Joseph, D. S. Levine and 
Moris Kanter. Mr. Levine, who will be 
the active manager of the concern, was 
formerly with the Victoria Elevator Co. 
The company will do a general cash 
grain commission business. 

Based on the close today (June 5), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota for 
wheat were: for No. 1 dark 95c bu, No. 
1 northern 93c; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark 97c, No. 1 northern 95c; in 
central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 93c, 
No. 1 northern 91c; in central Montana, 
No. 1 dark 80c, No. 1 northern 78c. 

The Mills of Albert Lea Co., Minne- 
apolis, has engaged O. O. Hamer as 
superintendent of the Albert Lea mill. 
Mr. Hamer was head miller and super- 
intendent at Hastings, Minn., for the 
King Midas Milling Co., for over eight 
years, and is considered one of the most 
progressive and efficient millers in the 
Northwest. In acquiring his services, 
the Albert Lea company feels that it 
has greatly strengthened its organiza- 
tion. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. . 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1922, to May 19, 1923 (000’s omitted): 
1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
Flour production, bbis-— 


MAF TE*Ee cc wcsencces 2,080 1,925 1,910 
July 1- May 19........ 117,924 112,000 96,000 
Flour, July 1-May 

19, bbls— 
TREMORS 6c kicweisdeye 13,728 14,283 14,134 
SE o.n0<Had selene 500 548 1,397 
Wheat, July 1-May 

19, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .699,000 730,000 673,000 
pre ee ree 144,743 190,100 258,750 
OE errr re 14,100 12,304 50,400 
Ground by mills...... 529,500 504,700 431,700 
Wheat stocks, May 

19, bus— 
At terminals ......... 39,484 29,070 11,003 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 47,535 652,673 97,497 
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PILLSBURY-WASHBURN CO. 

The following is a summary of the 
profit and loss account of the Pillsbury- 
Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., the prof- 
it and loss account being for the year end- 
ed Dec. 31, 1922, and the balance sheet 
showing the condition of the company’s 
affairs as of that date. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


To— £ s ad 
Directors’ remuneration........ 1,400 0 0 
Office and secretarial.......... 775 O 0 
SE END os 5.0 's.5's'6 6 06's 63:0 355 15 2 
Printing and stationery........ 101 5 10 
Postage, telegrams, cables...... 96 4 9 
i i ton oa. iS cae eos ake 465 3 5 
Mee TH, BOMBA Seneca ccrececers 70 O 0 

9 


Minneapolis expenses ......... 45 18 
Remuneration of trustees for 

first mortgage debenture 

PEPPER Tr rere 250 0 0 
Remuneration and expenses of 

trustee for second mortgage 








dollar bondholders .......... 609 18 8 
Interest on 6 per cent first 
mortgage debentures ........ 52,500 0 0 
Interest on 5 per cent second 
mortgage dollar bonds ...... 20,915 4 1 
are ee 15,139 16 4 
5 per cent second mortgage dol- 
lar bonds sinking fund provi- 
sion under trust deed........ 12,371 2 8 
Further provision to meet re- 
payment at maturity........ 44,128 17 4 
IO vb. K0bde0es 0 0Kks 6404's 62,651 10 7 
211,875 17 0 
* * 
By— t «.¢ 


Dividends and interest received 
from the water power com- 
panies and amount received 
from the operating company 
under provisions of the lease.196,946 15 2 


TROAMSEOP TOOS .nwcccvecscsesecs 2118 0 
OD.” -6:0'0'04.9:0.6:0:6456 009s 00 800 9,101 3 5 
CEOMOMMO. ccccciccccsccccevece 4,594 1 9 
Profit on sale of exchequer 

BE a e406 es o¥0002 204s eww EN 1,211 18 8 


BALANCE SHEET 

s 
GOBIMAET GRATED occcccccsvere 709,050 0 0 
First mortgage debentures, 6 
DOP COME .nccecscevesvecsece 
Second mortgage dollar bonds, 
5 per cent, less redeemed to 


875,000 0 0 


CUED 6:66 0.9 0:6 060-6:0.0:8 6-0 eee 412,649 9 6 
Second mortgage dollar bonds, 
5 per cent, 1928, redemption 


Co! Pee 107,112 14 1 
Second mortgage dollar bonds, 
5 per cent, 1928, nominal 
value of bonds redeemed for 
DUNE BS GOGO: ces ce cteecs cece 
Sundry creditors and credit 
balances 
Interest accrued to date, less 
BOGS BEE cesccecscscceses 
Unclaimed interest and divi- 
CE, 540005008044 40060,.0 00% 1,92 5 7 
Profit and loss account (bal- 
ance from Dec. 31, 1921, 
£48,963 6s 11d, less dividend 
of £42,543, plus balance for 
WOE GP GRIG). c:cesdesetscves 


69,071 17 6 
2,315,219 12 9 


By— £ s da 
Cost of properties represented 

by shares in subsidiary com- 

panies, being the original 

purchase consideration, plus 

capital expenditure (less 

realizations) incurred by 

those companies and propor- 

tion of expenditure on prop- 

erties by operating company 

CO GOES cccccvisscesevricrs 2,005,258 
Office furniture and fittings. . 375 17 3 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., loan 

account, less current § ac- 

| SAAT eerrrererere ren 109,179 12 4 
Sundry debtors and debit bal- 

ES kn 86298530400 ROU AS 8 
First Trust and Savings Bank 
Investments at book values— 

5 per cent second mortgage 

dollar bonds of company. 

5 per ct. war loan, 1929-47.. 

4 per ct. Victory Bonds..... 

4 per cent funding loan..... 
Water power companies, for 

GRIGG. 5 6.b 6. ces etc sceenes 
Cash at bankers............. 


8,395 5 5 
$2,489 4 8 





NOTES— 

a. There igs a contingent liability to the 
operating company at the termination of the 
lease in respect of one half of the valuation 
at that date of the improvements effected by 
the lessee company, and in respect of British 
income tax on an equal amount. 

b. The American transactions are convert- 
ed, as in previous years, at the exchange of 
$4.85 to the pound sterling. 

ALFRED SHEPHERD, 
SYDNEY T. KLEIN, 
Directors. 





Exports of wheat flour from the Neth- 
erlands in January amounted to 2,956 
tons, compared with 601 last year, says 
Consul Anderson, Rotterdam. Czecho- 
Slovakia took 1,886 tons of this year’s 
exports, the rest going mostly to other 
parts of central Europe. Some 690 tons 
of potato flour were shipped to the 
United States. Exports of rice flour in- 


creased from 87 to 251 tons, Great Brit- 
ain and Denmark buying most of it. 
Exports of broken rice increased from 
298 to 478 tons, most of which went to 
Great Britain. 
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This week was a repetition of the re- 
cent dull weeks in the flour trade in the 
Southwest. New business was generally 
restricted to occasional small colons and 
total volume of sales extremely small. 
A few millers reported as much as 75 
per cent of capacity sold, but orders did 
not usually amount to more than 25 per 
cent, 

Flour quotations followed the wheat 
market downward rather closely, the de- 
cline ranging 25@35c bbl, despite a ma- 
terial break in millfeeds, The lower 
prices did not stimulate business, al- 
though in a few instances increased in- 
quiries were noticed at the full decline. 
This was taken as an indication that, 
with a promise of steadiness in the mar- 
ket, present prices might bring some 
buying. The spread between the quo- 
tations of various mills narrowed about 
20ec when the market dropped, due to 
the ignoring of the lower feed prices by 
a few. 

Interest in new crop flour was again 
retarded by the uncertainty in regard 
to wheat and millfeed values in new 
crop months, which made most millers 
unwilling to quote discounts from cur- 
rent levels. Some such business was re- 
ported, but it was generally thought to 
be small. 

As in the past several weeks, more 
attention was given to obtaining ship- 
ping instructions than to new business. 
Toward the end of the week, some im- 
provement was reported in this respect. 
Earlier in that period, the lack of direc- 
tions forced a decided contraction in 
southwestern output. Kansas City mills 
made 18,000 bbls less than the preceding 
week, with a loss of 14 per cent in run- 
ning time. Several mills lost a day or 
two during the week. The same condi- 
tions prevailed at other southwestern 
points. 

While the production of Kansas City 
mills is about 4,000 bbls more than a 
year ago, the percentage of activity in 
relation to capacity is six points lower. 
The latter figure, 64 per cent, is 10 points 
higher than the five- or ten-year average 
for the corresponding period, however. 

Export trade was insignificant. Small 
sales were made to regular Latin Ameri- 
can connections, and orders for a few 
hundred bbls each came from Holland. 
Clear prices generally reflected the fuil 
decline, and most of the sales were made 
at $4.50, jutes, Kansas City. Some fancy 
clear was reported sold in domestic mar- 
kets at as high as $5.25, jutes, Kansas 
City. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $6.20@6.45; 95 per cent, 
$5.70@5.95; straight, $5.40@5.65; first 
clear, $4.40@5; second clear, $3.95@ 
4.35; low grade, $3.20@3.90. 


MILLFEED 


Practically all of the activity in mill- 
feed was in the first three days of the 
week, when buying was principally by 
dealers covering short sales on May con- 
tracts. With the subsiding of this de- 
mand following June 1, the market 
lapsed into dullness. Quotations on both 
bran and shorts for all deliveries are 
down $1@1.50. In spite of the smalier 
output of southwestern mills, supplies of 
bran were above requirements. All-June 
bran was offered at $22. July and Au- 
gust deliveries were offered as low as 
$18.50, although mills generally asked 
50c@$1 more than that. Current quota- 
tions, spot, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, 





$23.50@24; brown 
shorts, $27@28. 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Sales of flour this week, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, by about 
85 mills of the Southwest, represented 
24 per cent of capacity, compared with 
31 per cent the previous week and 31 
per cent two weeks ago. 


shorts, $26; gray 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
May 27-June 2....132,900 85,464 64 
Previous week ... 132,900 103,834 78 
Year ago .....00. 114,900 81,300 70 
Two years ago.... 112,800 69,000 62 
Five-year average 53 
Ten-year average 53 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
May 27-June 2....518,430 231,735 44 
Previous week ... 518,430 260,115 50 
Wee Oe siccuces 483,810 247,550 51 
Two years ago... 443,130 230,176 51 
Five-year average 42 
Ten-year average 49 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 11,999 bbls this week, 5,245 last 
week, 10,846 a year ago and 11,269 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 
domestic business fair, 78 slow. 


reported 


WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Fiour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls for week tivity 

May 27-June 2... 64,620 29,600 
Previous week ... 64,620 29,769 45 
Year ago ........ 64,620 26,130 40 
Two years ago... 39,420 23,366 59 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
May 27-June 2..........+... 18,589 39 
Previous week ........... 25,523 52 
BORE BBO: cccccees eT Ay 23,953 50 
Two years ago............ 15,964 34 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates (all 
rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via Gulf and Atlantic seaboard, 
in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, Lon- 
don, Manchester, via New Orleans 50',c; 
Glasgow, via New Orleans 5214c June 
seaboard, via New York 58c; Belfast, 
Dublin, via New Orleans 5214c June sea- 
board, via New York 6lc; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New Orleans 
4814c June seaboard; Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, via New York 47c; Ant- 
werp, via New York 57c; Hamburg, via 
New Orleans 4814c, via New York 47c; 
Christiania, via New Orleans 581,c, via 
New York 65c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 5814c, via New York 65c. 


NEW WHEAT IMPROVEMENT BULLETIN 


A booklet published this week, com- 
piled by H. M. Bainer, director South- 
western Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, will be distributed before harvest 
through millers, grain dealers and banks. 
The subject is “Handling Wheat from 


Field to Market.” The bulletin was pub- 
lished in co-operation with the Kansas 
City Clearing House Association. 

The opening paragraphs stress the loss 
armers through the poor 
Fol- 


suffered by f 
handling of wheat after harvest. 
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lowing this is practical advice on how to 
eliminate such damage. 

One of the paragraphs in the bulletin 
says: “The following figures, secured 
through the courtesy of E. L. Morris, 
of the Kansas City office of the Federal 
Grain Supervision, indicate some of the 
losses through low grades. A total of 
54,837 carloads of wheat was marketed 
at Kansas City from July 1, 1922, to 
April 30, 1923, as follows: grade No. 1, 
1,040 carloads; grade No. 2, 16,139; grade 
No. 3, 20,214; grade No. 4, 9,128; grade 
No. 5, 2,667; sample grade, 5,649. 

“The first three grades are considered 
good milling wheat, but that falling in 
grades 4, 5 and sample is inferior and 
sells at 2@12¢ per bu under grade 8. 
These figures show that 32 per cent of 
all wheat delivered in Kansas City be- 
tween the dates indicated fell below 
No. 3.” 

DEATH OF T. J. HEDRICK 

Thomas J. Hedrick, Missouri state 
warehouse commissioner and former 
member of the state board of agricul- 
ture, died at his home in Buckner, Mo., 
May 28, after an extended illness. Mr. 
Hedrick was a farm leader in the state, 
and an influential politician. He was 
well known to millers through his various 
activities. A son, Rex Hedrick, has been 
conducting the business of state grain 
inspector since his father’s illness began. 


KANSAS WHEAT TRAIN 


A special wheat train will be run 
through the principal wheat counties of 
Kansas during the period between June 
4 and 12, advocating wheat improvement 
and diversification of crops. It is to be 
operated jointly by the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, the Southwestern Wheat Improve- 
ment Association and the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 

The train will be in charge of J. F. 
Jarrell, of the Santa Fe agricultural de- 
velopment department. Among the lec- 
turers will be professors L. E. Call and 
J. B. Fitch, of the agricultural college, 
and H. M. Bainer, director Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association. The 
first stop scheduled is at Wellington, 
Kansas, June 4, and the last at Florence, 
June 12, The westernmost points on the 
itinerary are Scott City and Garden 
City, which will be reached June 7. 


NOTES 


Martin E. Ismert has returned from 
a three weeks’ trip to eastern markets. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
has returned from the East. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, is 
on a several weeks’ trip to the East. 

The office of the Southwestern Wheat 
Improvement Association was moved 
this week to 205 New York Life Build- 
ing. 

John W. Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, is on a 
trip to eastern markets. He will re- 
turn about July 1. 

Miss Clara Underwood, formerly in 
the export department of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, is now connect- 
ed with the Kansas City Milling Co., 
in charge of its export trade. 

John W. Burns, Louisville, Ky., central 
states field manager Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, was here part 
of this week, leaving for Iowa points. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Burns. 

L. E. Boxill, Havana, Cuba, repre- 
sentative of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., in the West Indies, is expected 
to arrive in Kansas City about June 5, 
for a two weeks’ visit in the home office 
of his company. 

Arvo Joh. Ahti, flour dealer, Helsing- 
fors, Finland, visited in the Southwest 
part of this week, leaving here for Min- 
neapolis. Recently connected with Aar- 
nio & Lehtinen O/Y, Helsingfors, Mr. 
Ahti is now doing business under his 
own name. 

J. R. Koontz, who recently left the 
Santa Fe Railroad to become vice presi- 
dent of the Frisco, has resigned from 
that position to become general secretary 
of the Western Refiners’ Association, 
with headquarters in Topeka. Mr. 
Koontz is well known to southwestern 
millers. 

A blue-print map of Kansas, giving a 
six years’ history of wheat production 
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in each county in the state, has been 
compiled by the Federal Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, for distribution to its cus- 
tomers. The compilation was made by 
A. W. Erickson from statistics of the 
state board of agriculture. 


A. R. McAtee, Ottumwa, Iowa, rep- 
resentative of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
of the Southwest in part of that state, 
spent part of this week at. the home 
office of his company here. A. L. Col- 
lins, district sales manager, accompa 
nied him to Des Moines on his return, 
and went on to Minneapolis for a brief 
visit. 


A. L. Collins, district sales manager 
Washburn-Crosby Co. of the Southwes!, 
is an entrant in the Missouri state go!r 
tournament which will be played over 
the Milburn Golf Club course, Kans:\s 
City, starting June 13. Mr. Collins, wi 
recently came here from Minneapolis, 
rated among the best golf players 
Kansas City. 

John W. Koster, European exp; 
manager Larabee Flour Mills Corpo::- 
tion, Kansas City, who has been abriid 
for several months, will arrive in K-n- 
sas City about June 5. Although jo 
definite advices to that effect have |). on 
received, it is thought probable that ie 
will be vy onan by Jacques Li - 
singer, of Jochems & Luchsinger, \:1- 
sterdam, Holland. 


Although some southwestern mills ~c- 
ported increases in their shipments of 
flour and feed into Central Freight \s- 
sociation and trunk line territory during 
April, the total volume of the 89 rep: rt- 
ing mills showed a decrease. The tv tal 
was 614,376 bbls, compared with 681,.75 
in March of this year and 772,46! in 
April, 1922. The number of mills re- 
porting in March was 82, and in April 
a year ago 89. 


Present indications are that terminal 
markets will withdraw their support 
from the attempt the railroads are p!|.in- 
ning to make for increased rates from 
interior southwestern points to Missis- 
sippi valley points and New Orleans 
(domestic). The increase is being pro- 
tested by the Southwestern Millers’ 
League. The small volume of grain 
shipped to these points caused the with- 
drawal of the markets, it is said. 


Fire destroyed the Balta (Kansas) cle- 
vator of the Russell (Kansas) Milling 
Co. this week. Loss was about $9,000, 
partly covered by insurance. Wheat de- 
stroyed amounted to about 2,000 bus. 
Work will be started immediately on a 
new elevator of concrete construction 
and 40,000 bus capacity, a considerable 
increase over the one which burned. The 
contract for the new building was let 
to the Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co., Kansas City. 


T. B. Armstrong, formerly assistant 
to the chief of the Kansas state grain 
inspection department, was posted for 
membership to the Kansas City Board 
of Trade this week, on transfer from 
L. J. Morgan, of the defunct Dilts & 
Morgan Grain Co. The consideration 
was $8,750, including the transfer fee of 
$500. The membership of W. G. Dilts 
was sold a few weeks ago for the same 
price. 


C. W. Lonsdale, president Simon:'s- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co, Kan:as 
City, and wife, with their daugh'er 
Mildred, and their young son, Willi: ™, 
left Kansas ~_ May 28 for New York, 
from whence they will sail June 2, on 
the Majestic, for England. From Sou hi- 
ampton they will journey through EF: 2- 
land and Scotland for three or fur 
weeks, Later they will go to France « 1d 
thence to Switzerland, where Mrs. Lo: :- 
dale and their children will remain wu: ‘il 
autumn. Mr. Lonsdale will sail for ho « 
late in July. 


Last month’s receipts of wheat 
Kansas City were 3,091,000 bus, be: 
832,950 less than for April, accord’ 
to T. J. Tanner, Kansas City statistici 
They compared with 5,351,500 bus | 
May, 1922, The total movement of wh: 
into this market during the 11 mont’ 
sincé July 1 of last year is 75,521,i 
bus, compared with 92,044,350 for a sim 
lar period in 1921-22. Indications a1 
that receipts for the crop year now end 
ing will be about 20,000,000 bus below 
the previous season’s aggregate, which: 
was the largest on record for Kansa 
City. Receipts of flour in Kansas Cit) 
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June 6, 1923 


in May were 196 cars, compared with 
169 in April and 182 in May, 1922. Ship- 
ments of flour from here last month 
were 1.321 cars, compared with 1,193 in 
the preceding month and 1,251 in May, 
1922. 

SALINA 

The flour market has been unusually 
dull here, with shipping directions slower 
even than the previous week. Some ex- 
port has been worked, but demand is 
very limited. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, 98’s, cotton: short patent, $6.05@ 
6.50 bbl; 95 per. cent, $5.75@6.10; 
straight patent, $5.65@5.95. 

Millfeed remains steady at unchanged 
quotations, with average demand. Feed 
quotations in mixed cars, basis Kansas 
City: bran, $1.25 per 100 Ibs; mill-run, 
$1.35; gray shorts, $1.45. 

Wheat movement during the week end- 
ing June 2 was light, due to heavy roads. 
Averaze price at country stations is 
98¢ bu. 

Grain inspections at the Salina sta- 
tion o: the Kansas grain inspection de- 
portment for the week ending May 31: 
wheat. 57 cars; Kafir, 1; corn, 4. 





SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 46,200 

bbls, «ith comparisons, as reported to 
The > orthwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
May 2) -Jume 8. ..cccccseces 17,479 38 
Previ WEEE 6.66 csceerace 19,988 43 
Year ) pedbeeehes b0% 0080 Oe 62 
Two TS GMO ce cccccccsss 27,479 56 


NOTES 

Joh: Weber, president Weber Flour 
Mills “orporation, has returned from a 
business trip to Kansas City. 

H. \’. Nye, vice president and general 
manazer Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, has returned from a business trip 
to the central states. 

H. |. Norton, mill superintendent of 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, is 
in Chicago attending the convention of 
the Association of Operative Millers. 

George W. Woolley, of Olathe, Kan- 
sas, will return to Salina and take a posi- 
tion with the Western Star Mill Co., 
with which he was formerly associated. 

Richard Morgenstern, traffic manager 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is in Wash- 
ington attending the Shriners’ convoca- 
tion. He is a member of the Isis Temple 
band. 

Emerson L. Watkins, formerly with 
the People’s National Bank, Paola, Kan- 
sas, took charge of the accounting de- 
partment of the Western Star Mill Co. 
on May 28, 

The Jackman roller mill, Solomon, one 
of the best known water power mills in 
Kansas, was forced to shut down re- 
cently when the Solomon River rose to 
flood stage and water flooded the wheels. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president and 
general manager H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co, is in Washington as official repre- 
sentative of Isis Temple of the Shrine. 
He is accompanied by Mrs. Gottschick. 

The Farmers’ Union elevator, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas, one of the old landmarks 
of central Kansas, is being-replaced by 
a large, modern concrete structure which 
will be ready to take care of the new 
wheat crop. 

J. Q. Lynch, of the J. Lynch Grain 
Co. has returned from a six weeks’ va- 
cation spent in the Northwest visiting 
the mills at Minneapolis and other points, 
and also at Boston and New York. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Lynch. 

D. P. Lorenz, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Wichita, will succeed 
J. G. Meier, manager of the grain de- 
partment of the Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., Mr. Meier having resigned 
to go into the grain brokerage business. 
_ J. S. Hargett, manager Robinson Mill- 
ing Co., accompanied the Shriners on the 
special train to Washington. While in 
the Kast he will call on the eastern con- 
fections of the company at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston and Chi- 
a He is accompanied by Mrs. Har- 

M. E. Shulz, chief chemist for the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, is in 
Chicago attending the convention of the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists, and also of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers. He will address*the iat- 





ter body on “Chemistry as Applied to 
Milling.” 

The Victoria (Kansas) Elevator, be- 
longing to the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Enterprise, Kansas, burned, May 24, with 
an estimated loss of $20,000. According 
to C. A. Plush, manager, about 9,000 
bus wheat were destroyed. The eleva- 
tor was not insured. 


OKLAHOMA 

Heavy rains and consequent road and 
bridge damage and damage to crops over 
much of the southern half of Oklahoma 
were factors in a business depression of 
the week ending June ’2. The damaged 
crop area is so large that the effect can- 
not be overcome shortly, particularly in 
territory where cotton is the leading 
crop. The damage was not so great to 
small grain crops. 

Business of Oklahoma mills was con- 
fined principally to state trade. Little 
flour from any of them went east. The 
price declined 20c, hard wheat patent 
selling at $6.20@6.40 bbl. Millfeeds also 
showed a slight decline. 

Millers bought a little wheat to run 
them until harvest of the new crop be- 
gins. The quantity was smaller than in 
some recent years, because the demand 
at this season of the year is smaller than 
formerly for flour made from old wheat. 
It comes principally from bakers. Mod- 
ern methods of milling, say millers, are 
so improved that flour made from new 
wheat is generally as acceptable as that 
made from old. 

A number of Texas and Oklahoma 
millers closed their fiscal year on May 
31. May records will show, in most in- 
stances, probably that business for the 
month was considerably below normal. 
On the other hand, representatives of 
mills of other states selling in this ter- 
ritory report the best May in recent 
years. Competition doubtless has been 
keener than formerly in both Oklahoma 
and Texas. 

A seasonal dullness characterized the 
millfeed business, although the usual 
summer demand for alfalfa meal began 
in the southeastern states. Business con- 
ditions are so improved in that terri- 
tory that buying during June and July 
for winter stocks is expected to be nor- 
mal or above. Alfalfa meal is being de- 
livered to Memphis, Mobile, Birmingham, 
Atlanta and other southern cities at 
about $27 ton, an increase of $4 over 
the price of last year, and is selling lo- 
cally at about $22, which represents an 
increase of $3 over 1922. 

The milling of new alfalfa hay was 
to begin about June 1. Mills were in 
the market for the new crop last week. 
They had an advantage of an early crop 
over Colorado millers, although the lat- 
ter manufacture a superior product, sell- 
ing at about $2 ton over the Oklahoma 
and Texas product, because of getting a 
superior grade of raw material. 


PILLSBURY EXPANDS IN SOUTH 


Business in the South is fully back 
to normal and a period of greater pros- 
perity is at hand, said W. H. Leeder- 
man, of Richmond, Va., southern gen- 
eral manager of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., who was in Oklahoma on an 
organization mission last week. 

“In most of the southern states,” he 
said, “we hear no more about the de- 
pression; industries are operating, labor 
is scarce, crop prospects are reassuring, 
money is easy to get, and merchants are 
buying as in normal times.” 

The Pillsbury company is widening the 
scope of its operations in the South, in- 
creasing the number of salesmen and 
intensifying its efforts for business. 
Elmer A. Olson, of Michigan, was re- 
cently assigned to Oklahoma, dividing 
the territory with J. Edgar Strader, 
Oklahoma City. 

In Texas, J. F. Skelton, for five years 
Texas representative of the J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., has been placed in charge 
of the Pillsbury business at Corsicana. 
F. M. Fair, of Dallas, who recently dis- 
posed of his flour jobbing business there, 
has joined the Dallas Pillsbury staff. 
J. C. Chrisman also has been added to 
that staff. J. F. Lewis, of Minneapolis, 
recently was put in charge of the Hous- 
ton office, and Charles E. Davies, of 
Winnipeg, in charge of the one at Waco. 


FAVORS STATE MILLS 


George Wilson, president-elect of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
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College, favors the erection of a flour 
mill by co-operative associations of suf- 
ficient capacity to meet the immediate 
needs of the wheat growers and the 50 
or more co-operative stores of the state. 


In an interview recently he advocated the 


early construction of a mill, so erected 
that units may be added as they are 
needed. 

“T see no reason,” he said, “why every 
store affiliated with the co-operative 
organizations should not sell flour manu- 
factured in a co-operative mill.” He did 
not advocate state ownership of a mill, 
but indicated that he favored the state 
loaning part of the $1,250,000 warehouse 
fund to be used in the project. 

The Farmer-Labor Reconstruction 
League of Oklahoma is now in control 
of the state board of agriculture, as 
was proven in the election of Mr. Wilson, 
who was the unqualified choice of league 
officials. John A. Whitehurst, president 
of the board, opposed Wilson, and he is 
virtually shorn of his power in control 
of the school. 

“We have a small flour mill at the 
college,” said Mr. Whitehurst recently, 
“which we intended to use this year for 
demonstration purposes for the benefit 
of flour millers and bakers of the state. 
Whether that programme will now be 
carried out I cannot say.” 





NEBRASKA 

Omauna, Nes.—Dullness has featured 
the milling trade throughout the week. 
Very little new business has developed, 
nor are millers in this territory looking 
forward to any considerable increase in 
the immediate future. 

The movement of. wheat to this mar- 
ket has continued extremely light. The 
dark hard winters are commanding a 
premium of 7@10c over the ordinary 
winters. Very few samples of dark hard 
winters are showing up on the exchange. 

OMAHA FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 

sons, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
May 27-June 2..... 23,100 16,641 72 
Previous week ..... 23,100 14,213 61 
VORP OBO acccseces 18,900 17,000 89 
Two years ago..... 24,000 12,950 53 
NOTES 


Harry R. Clark has been appointed 
chief of the inspection and weighing de- 
partment of the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
to succeed George B. Powell, who died 
at his home here recently. Mr. Clark 
was assistant to Mr. Powell for a num- 
ber of years, was connected with the 
inspection and weighing department be- 
fore he was appointed assistant, under- 
stands the business thoroughly, and was 
regarded as the logical successor to Mr. 
Powell. 

Members of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change gave a dinner at the Country 
Club, May 29, in honor of E, S. West- 
brook, president Trans-Mississippi Grain 
Co., Omaha, and vice president Bartlett- 
Frazier Co., Chicago. Mr. Westbrook 
went to Chicago as vice president of the 
Bartlett-Frazier Co. last winter. He 
spent several days in Omaha this week, 
returning to Chicago Wednesday night. 
Mrs. Westbrook and his children will 
join him there when the Omaha schools 
are closed for the summer vacation. 

LeieH Lester. 


COLORADO 


Continued weakness in the wheat mar- 
ket has finally resulted in a reduction 
in flour prices in this territory, but the 
lower quotations have not induced buy- 
ers to take on much flour at the new 
price. Under present conditions it is 
apparent that customers will continue to 
follow a conservative buying policy on 
the balance of this crop year unless 
something unforeseen happens to cause 
a sharp rise in grain prices. Soft wheat 
values in the West have not fully fol- 
lowed the decline in eastern markets, 
but competitive conditions have made it 
necessary to reduce flour quotations in 
Colorado. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River; best 
patent $6.45@6.55, standard patent $5.60 
@5.80, self-rising flour $6.70@6.80, all 
in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 30-day ship- 
ment. 

Prices for millfeed in this market hold 
firm, and a steady demand makes it pos- 
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sible for mills to dispose of their sup- 
ply at $36 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $38, 
f.o.b., Colorado common points. White 
bran 10c pér 100 lbs more. 








CHINESE CROP IMPROVES 


Outlook Better Than That of Last Season 
During Early Part of May—Rain 
Averts Drouth Danger 





SuHancual, Cuina, May 11.—Interest 
in the growing crops is increasing, and 
from reports reaching Shanghai it would 
appear that the outturn will be better 
than last season. In the absence of of- 
ficial statistics any estimate of the yield 
must be guesswork. It will be recalled 
that for a few months grave fears were 
entertained that the wheat and rapeseed 
crops would be extremely poor on ac- 
count of the drouth, but rain fell just in 
time. 

The Shanghai flour mills are hoping 
for a better year than they have just 
experienced, and if the wheat crop is 
good it will serve to give a new lease of 
life to these institutions, which for the 
past two years have been losing heavily. 
Half the flour mills in Shanghai and 
vicinity have been lying idle since the 
opening of the present season, and the 
enormous capital locked up in these ven- 
tures has yielded no return. The neces- 
sity of importing wheat, largely from 
the United States, made the position of 
the operating mills almost untenable. 
Cost of milling became so heavy that 
mills in Shanghai found it almost im- 
possible to compete with imported flour. 

The forthcoming rapeseed crop is re- 
ported to be a good one, estimated at 
80 per cent of normal, The yield of the 
season just closed was at the beginning 
reckoned at 60 per cent, but the actual 
percentage was 50. The exportable sur- 
plus for the coming crop is 600,000 piculs, 
against 400,000 of the last one. 

The output of rapeseed oil in China 
and Japan has fallen off, and the demand 
for soya bean oil has increased. Exports 
of soya bean oil from Dairen to America 
continue active, manufacturers working 
hard to meet the demand. It is reported 
that all Japanese mills are also working 
to capacity, the output in April amount- 
ing to about 4,000 tons, an increase of 
700 over March. 

The general produce _ situation in 
Shanghai is dull, the consuming markets 
apparently having bought recently too 
much and are inclined to wait until a 
large portion of these purchases is 
worked off. It is the reaction after the 
brisk trade of a couple of weeks ago. 
The Continent is offering rates that are 
much below ruling quotations on the 
Shanghai market. 

The bean market is quiet. Very few 
sales have been reported, due to the fact 
that Shanghai prices are some 3 to 4 
per cent higher than Dairen quotations 
It is expected that at the end of this 
month the mills will have to enter the 
market and make their purchases, for 
the season for cakes will then set in. 

The trade in peanuts is limited, the 
Cantonese merchants having presumably 
bought all that they required. The 
United States is out of the market for 
peanut oil, owing to the easier tendency 
of cotton oil. Europe is offering £22 
10s ton for peanuts, or £1 below the 
Shanghai rate. 

The demand for linseed oil has fallen 
off. The reductions of the area under 
seed in the United States and the specu- 
lative resales are responsible for the 
languid state of the market here. 

D. ARaAkIE. 





GREEK IMPORTS OF FLOUR 


The imports of flour into Greece dur- 
ing the first six months of 1922 amount- 
ed to 7,581 tons, compared with 13,429 
for the same period of 1921. Of this 
amount 4,802 tons came from the United 
States in 1922 and 8,100 in 1921. Im- 
ports of rice for the same period in 
1922 amounted to 10,361 tons, compared 
with 8,583 in 1921. Of this amount 4,104 
tons came from the United States in 
1922, and 6,140 in 1921. The low im- 
ports of flour for 1922 are due to gov- 
ernmental restrictions, which were re- 
moved in September, 1922. Since then 
flour imports have been increasing, ac- 
cording to Consul General Lowrie, of 
Athens. 
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Cuicaco, Itu., June 2, 1923 








There was a decided falling off in flour 
business the past week, and local dealers 
are almost unanimous in describing con- 
ditions as more unsatisfactory and the 
demand as duller than for some time. 
The erratic action of the wheat market, 
with its severe break on Friday, was to 
a large extent instrumental in restrict- 
ing business. 

Representatives of northwestern mills 
report very little business. The declin- 
ing market is a disturbing factor, and 
the trade is not taking hold at all. Scat- 
tered sales of single car lots are being 
made, but buyers absolutely refuse to 
take on more than is necessary, and show 
no disposition to contract for their sum- 
mer requirements. Another effect of 
the declining market was on shipping di- 
rections, which are coming in very slowly. 
A week ago an improvement in direc- 
tions was very noticeable, but getting 
specifications this week was like pulling 
teeth. 

The demand for hard winter wheat 
flour on the whole was very quiet; still 
there was scattered buying ahead by a 
few large baking concerns on old crop 
flour. This was attributed to some ex- 
tent to the fact that the few southwest- 
ern mills quoting new crop flour are 
asking about prevailing prices, and in 
some instances even more. Soft winter 
wheat flour is slow, and sales are limited 
to current needs, 

While clear flours, especially the bet- 
ter grades, continue fairly firm in price, 
offerings are more plentiful, and the de- 
mand is slowing up. Export business 
was extremely light, and sales were few 
in number and usually in small parcels. 

Reports as to business in rye flour 
vary, with some dealers recording a de- 
cided falling off in sales. Others say 
they sold a very satisfactory amount 
this week. Prices are very low; some 
jobbers figured that flour at present 
levels was a good buy, and took on medi- 
um sized lots. The local production of 
rye flour totaled 2,700 bbls. White rye 
is quoted at $3.50@4.00 bbl; medium, 
$8.40@3.80; dark, $3.20@3.50. 

Semolinas continued in a very quiet 
demand, and prices are lower following 
the drop on the option market. No. 2 
semolina is quoted at $6.00@6.25 bbl; 
No. 3, $5.85@6.10. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b. 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.20@6.60 
bbl, standard patent $5.80@6.30, first 
clear $5@5.50, second clear $3.25@3. 80; 
hard winter short patent $5.70@6.30, 95 
per cent patent $5.20@5.50, straight 
$5.05@5.30, first clear $4.40@4.80; soft 
winter short patent $5.80@6.30, standard 
patent $5.40@6, straight $5.20@5.60, 
first clear $4.80@4.90. 


MILLFEED 


Bran has weakened perceptibly, and 
prices are $1@2 ton lower for the week. 
Demand for bran is very quiet, and the 
trade as a whole is marking time. A few 
sales for June delivery have been made 
by resellers as low as $26@26.50, but on 
the whole little interest is being dis- 
played in this grade. Standard mid- 
dlings are showing surprising strength, 
and most mills are holding prices at un- 
changed levels, although a few have low- 
ered quotations about $1 ton. Middlings 
are fairly active, and supplies are not 
any too plentiful. 

Heavy feeds continue firm, and there 
is a fair call from mixers. There is no 


real activity noticeable in this territory, 
but the demand is sufficient to absorb the 


moderate offerings of flour middlings 
and red dog. 

Jobbers are discounting July shipment 
feed about $2@3 under spot levels, but 
not much business is reported. Mills are 
understood to be holding prices at about 
$1@2 under spot levels, but the trade is 
looking for a sharp break, and for the 
present is holding off. 

Spring bran is quoted at $26.50@28.50 
ton, hard winter bran $27@27.75, soft 
winter bran $27.50@28, standard mid- 
dlings $29.50@30.50, flour middlings $33 
@34.50, red dog $35@36.50. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

May 27-June 2 .... 40,000 20,000 50 
Previous week ..... 40,000 20,000 50 
BOOP BOD crcccesoce 40,000 26,500 66 
Two years ago...... 26,700 18,250 68 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


More weakness was displayed in the 
grain futures on Friday than for a long 
time, and prices broke 34,@4c. The call 
by the local representative of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Snow- 
Bartlett-Frazier crop report were the 
important factors in the sharp break. 
Cash wheat prices also show a big drop 
for the week, and trading in the local 
cash market was of limited volume. 

Receipts in this market were again 
light, only 118 cars being received this 
week, which compares with 127 last week, 
and 1,403 a year ago. Millers have 
bought sparingly the past few weeks, and 
pick up only occasional cars. There was 
some buying for outside mills that want- 
ed certain varieties but, as offerings 
were extremely light, business was re- 
stricted. Very few cars of red winter 
wheat were offered, and holders easily 
disposed of these. Hard winters were 
only fairly active, and springs were 
about unchanged, with demand and re- 
ceipts nominal. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 12@13c 
over July, No, 2 red 11@13c over, No. 3 
red 8@10c over; No. 1 hard 13%,@2%c 
over, No. 2 hard 1144@21,c over; No. 1 
yellow hard 11,@2%,¢ over, No. 2 yellow 
hard 1@2c over; No. 1 dark northern 2 
@10c over, No. 1 northern 2@5c over. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Demand is rather quiet, but normal for 
this time of year. Export business is 
negligible; cables received were fewer in 
number, and prices bid were generally 
too low to be considered. 

Corn flour is quoted at $1.95@2 per 
100 lbs, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $1.871,@1.95, white and yel- 
low cream meal $1.8714@1.95, pearl and 

ranulated hominy $1.8714@1.95, oatmeal 

2.85, jute, car lots, f.ob., Chicago; rolled 
oats, $2.40@2.571 per 90-lb sack. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Prices on oil meal were again reduced, 
and for the week are 50c@$1 lower, being 
quoted at $37@37.50 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 
Most reports are that demand is still 
very quiet, although a few mills and re- 
sellers claim sales were a shade better 
this week. On the whole, however, the 
trade is not taking hold at present levels, 
being of the opinion that prices will 
work still lower. 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR MILLERS 


The Chicago committee which has ar- 
ranged for entertainment in connection 
with the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers’ meeting in this city next week, re- 
ports contributions from the following 
firms: M. J. Neahr & Co; Invincible 
Grain Cleaner Co; Victor Chemical 
Works; Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau; 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co; Industrial Appli- 
ance Co; B. F. Gump Co; a miller; 
Millers’ National Insurance Co; Wallace 
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& Tiernan Co., Inc; Chicago Belting Co; 
Jos. C. Adderly; Columbus Laboratories ; 
Missouri Belting Co; Huntley Mfg. Co; 
Weller Mfg. Co; Iliff-Buff Chemical Co; 
Milwaukee Bag Co; Chase Bag Co; 
Clark Dust Collecting Co; George W. 
Moore Co; Richardson Scale Co; Sprout, 
Waldron & Co; Imperial Belting Co; 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co; Graton & 
Knight Mfg. Co; Standard Broom Mfg. 
Co; The Fleischmann Co; S. Howes Co; 
National Miller; the American Miller; 
the Modern Miller; The Northwestern 
Miller. 

NOTES 


A. A. Dreimeyer, of the Pinckneyville 
(Ill) Milling Co., was a visitor in this 
market during the week. 

L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman Mill- 
ing Co., returned to Chicago on May 31 
from a business trip to New York. 

J. E. Herbert, Chicago flour broker, 
spent most of the past week on a com- 
bined business and pleasure trip in Mich- 
igan. 

S. W. Newman, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
called at this office on June 2, on his 
way home from a visit with his mill 
connections in the Northwest. 

James H. Compton, of Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis, called at this office on 
May 31. Mr. Compton was on his way 
back from a trip to Wisconsin. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses, 
freight houses, mills and freight yards, 
Chicago, on June 1 were 29,500 bbls, 
compared with 32,500 on May 1 and 
24,500 on June 1, 1922. 

O. F. Johnson, Plano, Ill., has _ re- 
turned from a trip to the State Mill & 
Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D. Mr. John- 
son has been engaged to represent this 
mill in northern Illinois. 

Paul M. Marshall, vice president Mills 
of Albert Lea, Inc., Minneapolis, visited 
his Chicago representative, E. F. Hale, 
on June 1. Mr. Marshall was on his 
way east on a business trip. 

J. C. Regier, manager Buhler (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., called at this 
office on June 1. Mr. Regier expected 
to visit the markets in the central states 
before returning to the mill. 

Charles F. Rock, of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, called at this 
office on May 29. He was returning 
from a visit to the company’s branch 
offices at Detroit and Chicago. 

By a decision of the Chicago Board 
of Trade directors, transit billing must 
be furnished to buyers of grain deliv- 
ered in public or class A elevators, by 
operators, who are also operators of pri- 
vate elevators. 

A call upon members of the clearing 
house was issued by Dr. Duval, in charge 
of grain futures act enforcement at Chi- 
cago, to furnish him on June 1 with the 
names of members net long or net short 
1,000,000 bus or more. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, vis- 
ited the Chicago office of the Millers’ 
National Federation on June 2, and plans 
to visit the central states and eastern 
markets before returning to the mill. 

The Link-Belt Co., Chicago and Phila- 
delphia, announces that L. M. Dalton 
has succeeded E. J. Burnell as manager 
of the Boston branch office. The ad- 
dress of the Cleveland office has been 
changed to 329 Rockefeller Building. 

Herman F. Wright, manager flour mill 
department, American Hominy Co., left 
on a two weeks’ business trip to New 
York on May 28. He expects to be in 
attendance at the annual meeting of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs on 
June 5. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 26,000 bbls flour, of which 
18,000 went to Buffalo, 7,000 to Erie, 
and 1,000 to Depot Harbor; 337,000 bus 
corn, of which 105,000 went to Buffalo, 
60,000 to Ogdensburg, 117,000 to Tiffin, 
and 55,000 to other Canadian ports. 

Jack Robinson has resigned as Ohio 
representative for the J. J. Badenoch 
Co., Chicago mixed feed manufacturers, 
to assume the management of a stock 
and bond business now being formed. 
He will be succeeded by George S. 
Mann, who has represented this com- 
pany in other territories. 

Among those who left for New York 
on Sunday, June 3, to attend the an- 
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nual meeting of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs were: V. J. Petersen, na- 
tional president; Fred W. Colquhoun, 
national secretary; Walter S. Johnson, 
president, Chicago Flour Club; P. Pp. 
Croarkin and J. Korzeniewski. Other 
members of the Chicago Flour Club, who 
were expected to attend, are H. F. 
Wright, of the American Hominy Co., 
and H. C. Brown, manager flour depart- 
ment Quaker Oats Co. 


WISCONSIN 


Mitwavker, Wis.—While flour busi- 


ness in this market continues to main- 
tain a more or less even keel, the vol- 
ume of sales is rather disappointing. 
The lower cash grain market has been 
reflected in flour prices to some extent, 
but with the weaker undertone buyers 
are not attracted to the market. Ap- 
parently, prices do not enter into tiie 
situation to any great extent. Stocks 
are large enough to meet immediate \- 
quirements, and the trade lacks the cun- 
fidence to consider future needs at this 
time. 

The flour market, as a whole, is much 
perplexed over the future. Local ills 
are running far behind their capacity, 
and stocks are being moved to avoid 
heavy accumulations. Small buyers are 
taking their regular requirements, |ut 
heavier outlets cannot be interested in 
large purchases. The bearish wheat mur- 
ket seems to have undermined confid: ice 
in flour values. 

Business booked here is principally for 
central states territory, where the trade 
is not heavily stocked. The East, low- 
ever, seems to be practically out of the 
market. Reports indicate that stocks 
there are very heavy. 

Current quotations at the week end 
for fancy city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were $6.90@7.60 bbl, and 
straight $6.50@6.90, in 98-lb cotton s:cks. 
Clear flour is scarce and wanted.  /}uy- 
ers are taking all the clear that becomes 
available, while some mills are reported 
to be going outside to pick up enough 
to fill orders for mixed cars. Low grade 
clear is less active, but there is little 
opportunity for accumulations. Prices, 
which are largely nominal, are un- 
changed, with first clear quoted at 55.45 
@5.65 and second at $4.10@5.10, in 98- 
lb cottons. 

Limited business in Kansas flour is re- 
ported here. With new crop flour due 
within a short time, mills booked some 
business for shipment up to the end of 
July. The jobbing trade was quiet. 
Bakers and grocers are fairly well 
stocked, and will not consider purchiases 
unless concessions are offered. Prices 
were nominal but unchanged. Fancy 
brands of hard winter patent are quoted 
at $6.50@6.95, and straight at $6.25@ 
6.50, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
May 27-June 2..... 16,000 4,900 31 


Previous week ..... 16,000 6,100 39 
Last year ......... 16,000 2,500 16 
Two years ago..... 24,000 5,540 23 
Three .years ago.... 24,000 11,000 46 
Four years ago..... 18,000 1,200 7 
Five years ago..... 16,000 4,500 28 


The flour movement at Milwaukee con- 
tinues light. Shipments for the week 
ending June 2 were 10,550 bbls, against 
9,580 last year and 11,105 the previous 
week. Receipts were 13, 650 bbls, com- 
pared with 29,590 for the same period 
last year, and 8,470 last week. 


RYE FLOUR 
Current demand continues limited, ut 
there has been no accumulation of !rge 
stocks. The output this week reached 
only 200 bbls, the same as the week 
previous; a year ago, local mills »r0- 
duced 1,000 bbls. Further reduction of 
cash rye quotations was reflected in {ur 
prices, which range 10@15c below tse 
of a week ago. Consumptive requ're- 
ments continue slow, and the export »'t- 
let is narrowed down to a minimvm. 
At the close, June 2, pure white patent, 
choice Wisconsin, was quoted at $4.1:'@ 
4.80 bbl, straight at 40@4.50, pure 
dark at $4@4.25, and ordinary dark «t 
$3.55@4.05, in 98-Ib cottons. 


MILLFEEDS 
While consumptive requirements «°¢ 


falling off with better grass feeding co'i- 
ditions, production has not been heavy, 
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and there are no large stocks accumu- 
lating at the mills. Mixed car business 
has helped to move feeds in sales of 
flour, but business is not active. Prices 
for the week are unchanged to lower, 
but millers do not look for any great 
change from present levels for the next 
few months. The usual consumptive re- 
quirements for the summer will prob- 
ably take all offerings under the present 
schedules of production; consequently, 
producers are not inclined to grant buy- 
ers any concessions from spot prices 
on future orders for summer shipment. 
Bran prices eased off $1@1.50 ton 
during the week, while standard mid- 
dlings declined $1, maintaining thereby 
a $3 range above bran. Winter bran is 
down $1 and now ranges $1@1.50 over 
standard. Flour middlings are on a 
wider range, with inside down 50c. Rye 
feed declined 50c for inside, with homi- 
ny $1 easier and oil meal $2 lower. Mills 
quote standard bran at $26@27 ton, win- 
ter bran $27@27.50, standard middlings 
$29@30, flour middlings $31.50@33, red 
dog $35@36, rye feed $29@30, and homi- 
ny fee! $34.50@35, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Milwavkee. Shipments of millfeed for 
the week ending June 2 were reported 
as 2,269 tons, compared with 6,200 the 
previous week and 5,401 for the corre- 
sponding week a year ago; receipts for 
the weck were 1,250 tons, compared with 
none |:st week and 2,315 a year ago. 


NOTES 


Herman Jahns, Jr., who has been con- 
nected with the Milwaukee grain trade 
for many years, will engage in the bro- 
kerage business, dealing in grain and 
millstu¥s. He has offices at 418 Chamber 
of Commerce Building. 

Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, will visit Milwaukee this month 
and address the fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Junior Association of Com- 
merce, to be held here June 28-30. 

Julius Straus, in a petition to the cir- 
cuit court of Milwaukee, asks that the 
mortgaged property of the Parry Prod- 
ucts Co., valued at $60,000, be sold at 
sheriff's sale, that persons connected with 
the company be enjoined from interfer- 
ing with the administration of the prop- 
erty by a receiver, and that an account- 
ing of bonds and taxes due be made. 


A business change of importance in 
the local trade took place here June 1, 
when the Cargill Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
purchased the business of the Taylor & 
Bournique Co., Milwaukee. All of the 
holdings of the latter, as well as the 
branch offices in Buffalo and New York 
City, were taken over by the Minneapolis 
frm on June 1. Albert R. Taylor, vice 
president of the Taylor & Bournique 
Co, assumed charge of the local branch 
of the Cargill company. Mr. Taylor is 
president of the Chamber of Commerce. 
L. G. Bournique, president, has no pres- 
ent plans. The Taylor & Bournique Co. 
operated on the local exchange for some 
years, and operated Elevator E, foot of 
Sixth Avenue, which has a storage ca- 
pacity of 1,650,000 bus. 

L, E. Meyer. 





Argentina—Crops 
Grain and flaxseed crops of Argentina, as 
reported by the Estadistica Agricola of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, by crop years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1922-23... 194,068 153,000 54,666 46,280 
1921-22... 180,641 176,171 32,973 32,272 
1920-21... 169,756 230,420 47,619 50,470 
1919-20... 214,143 258,686 67,113 42,038 
1918-19 171,591 209,240 32,762 30,775 
1917-18 184,000 159,240 68,635 19,588 
1916-17 80,115 68,839 32,009 4,032 
1915-16... 184,158 161,133 75,439 40,273 
1914-15 168,468 325,179 57,251 44,309 
1918-14 113,904 263,135 650,981 39,171 
1912-13 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1911-12 166,190 295,840 69,169 22,534 
1910-11 145,981 27,676 47,192 23,424 
1909-10 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09 156,000 177,000 68,600 41,291 
1907-08 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 185,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1922-23. .., 16,062 7,851 2,618 4,053 
1921-22.... 18,927 7,344 2,105 3,892 
1920-21.... 14,817 8,090 2,061 3,484 
1919-20. .., 14,957 8,184 2,301 3,622 
1918-19.... 16,976 8,249 3,080 3,419 
1917-18.... 17,875 8,715 3,200 3,229 
1916-17... 16,089 8,969 2,625 3,207 
1915-16.... 16,420 9,928 2,565 4,001 
1914-15..., 15,471 10,386 2,869 4,258 
1918-14... , 16,243 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-13... 16,560 9,464 2,487 4,283 
1911-12.... 15,737 8,456 2,102 3,745 
1910-11... 14,514 7,945 1,640 3,123 
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The American people are getting down 
to a hardpan basis of sensible living and, 
unless all signs fail, there will be no 
runaway markets of sufficient disturb- 
ance to cause another inflation move- 
ment. While there has been a partial 
halt in certain lines of trade, with a 
slackening in wholesale buying in busy 
sections, this has done more good than 
harm, and in the last analysis has safe- 
guarded the nation from possible mis- 
haps which might have caused a serious 
disturbance. 

GOOD BUSINESS 


The nation is doing a large volume of 
business, and production is still very ac- 
tive in some lines, but the recent slow- 
ing down in some industries has made 
people realize the need of strengthening 
their financial position and exercising 
such caution as was particularly absent 
in 1920 and during the later reaction of 
1921. There are signs that European 
nations are gradually realizing that 
American bankers and business leaders 
will demand that Europe puts its own 
house in order before it tries to extract 
financial comfort from the American 
public. Extreme pressure has _ been 
brought to bear upon various branches 
of the community in the effort to make 
this country relieve foreign nations of a 
portion of their burden without insisting 
upon the introduction of proper econo- 
mies in their own financial systems. 

It is believed that conditions abroad 
are gradually getting better, and that 
sooner or later there will be a possible 
ground for a common understanding be- 
ing reached between France and Ger- 
many. When this comes the effect will be 
highly reassuring and bring about a 
much better tone to business here. 

The great foreign nations are badly 
in need of many of the things which 
the United States is well able to pro- 
vide, and as soon as the foreign buyers 
are in shape to execute their orders 
here, there will be such a quickening of 
American industry as has not been seen 
since the World War ended. No one 
can tell just when this stimulus will be 
provided, but the outstanding fact is 
that the increased buying demand must 
develop on a large scale later on. 


RECORD AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 


The automobile makers are still book- 
ing immense orders, and there is no doubt 
that 1923 will again brea« high produc- 
tion records in the motor industry. The 
response to the $5 weekly payment plan 
launched by the Ford interests is de- 
scribed as “amazing,” and it is clear 
that installment sales by other makers 
will also reach an immense total. The 
situation in many respects is extraordi- 
nary, and shows that the average wa 
earner is still able to provide his family 
with comforts of which a few years ago 
he never dreamed. 

The export demand for American cars 
will increase as the inquiry for other 
American products enlarges, for there is 
no doubt now concerning the superiority 
of the moderate priced American motor 
car. 

A vast business is being a in 
electrical appliances and household de- 
vices which a few years ago were seldom 
seen in the homes of the wage-earning 
class. There are many reasons for be- 
lieving that manufacturing activities in 
various lines will show further enlarge- 
ment, although this can be accomplished 
only at a price level which is known to 
be reasonable and not inflationary. 

The country is absorbing an enormous 
volume of merchandise, which is not to 
be wondered at when the volume of pur- 
chasing power is taken into account. 
With common labor.earning around $7 
to $10 a day and the skilled grades more 
in proportion, the bank balances of the 
so-called middle class and of one or two 
classes lower down has swollen almost 
to the bursting point; but the big fact 
is that it has not exploded in an orgy 
of fool buying of the reckless type so 
familiar in 1919 and 1920, 


It is evident that Henry Ford is loom- 
ing larger as a presidential possibility. 
A financier of high repute who has lately 
returned from the West brings the news 
that the flivver manufacturer has a tre- 
mendous hold on that section, and that 
he will make a strong bid for the presi- 
dency when the right time comes. Whole 
communities love him for the enemies he 
made in Wall Street, and still other com- 
munities or groups of the population 
admire him for his wage-raising ability. 

It is apparent, therefore, that next 
year’s campaign will be very interesting 
from many standpoints, and it is pos- 
sible that a third ticket will be put in 
the field. That would mean confusion 
worst confounded, for the three-cornered 
campaign of the Roosevelt-Taft year 
forced complications upon the country 
from which it has been difficult to re- 
cover. It may be that both of the po- 
litical parties will succeed in avoiding 
the Ford candidacy, although it is by 
no means clear how the two great na- 
tional tickets will be made up. 

All signs point, therefore, toward a 
wonderfully interesting presidential con- 
test in 1924, the nominating conventions 
for which will be called to order just 
12 months hence. 





EUROPEAN FLOUR TRADE 


Letter From Representative of Larabee Cor- 
poration Gives Interesting Information 
on Present Situation Abroad 


Through the courtesy of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation is placing before its 
members valuable information on Euro- 
pean conditions as affecting American 
export trade. The information is taken 
from a letter dated at Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, May 8, 1923, addressed to T. S. 
Blish, chairman of the Federation com- 
mittee on export trade, by John C. Kos- 
ter, who is in Europe as a representa- 
tive of the Larabee Flour Mills Corpo- 
ration. Mr. Koster is a member of the 
Federation committee on export trade. 
The letter follows: 

“Speaking generally, the conditions of 
the flour trade in Europe have not been 
satisfactory since the beginning of 1923. 
This in my opinion may be attributed to 
the upheaved political situation, which 
has caused the trade to lose confidence 
in the future. Especially the Ruhr situ- 
ation is making matters worse. For ex- 
ample, the port of Rotterdam ordinarily 
is doing a tremendous transit business 
to the ‘hinterland’, which is the Rhine 
district and surrounding territories. This 
has all been stopped by the French, and 
business in that direction is absolutely 
dead. 

“On account of my time at present be- 
ing limited I am not in a position to 
give you an exhaustive report, but I 
shall endeavor to write you a few re- 
marks about each country which I vis- 
ited, and after I have returned home 
and you have received this communica- 
tion you may have various questions in 
mind, which I shall be pleased to answer 
to the best of my ability. 

“England: As long as English mills 
are trying to kill each other in order to 
capture the trade formerly held by 
American mills, it is of no use for our 
exporting mills sinking their hard-earned 
money into a bottomless pit. Some Eng- 
lish mills are importing Manitoba wheat, 
grinding it and selling a strictly Mani- 
toba flour. However, they cannot get 
away from adding too much water, and 
in my opinion, if we give the English 
mills sufficient rope, finally they will hang 
themselves. Of course, the Canadian 
competition is detrimental to us, and 
especially this year with the splendid 
quality of their crop. 

“Holland: This should be an Eldorado 
for southwestern flours, were it not for 
the outrageous competition of the do- 
mestic mills. These mills are pursuing 
the same policy as the English, viz: 
underselling each other to the extreme. 
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I have talked to various of the smaller 
Dutch millers and a number of them are 
going to close down their plants, rather 
than lose all their money trying to give 
their products away. Holland is no 
market for Canadian flour, and prac- 
tically all flour imported comes from 
the Southwest. The larger of the Hol- 
land flour importers are doing an im- 
portant business with central Europe, 
which, in my opinion, is the safest way 
for the American exporting miller to get 
his flour distributed in those countries. 

“Germany: As you perhaps know, 
that country has eliminated the import 
duty on flour, giving American flour free 
range at the present time, and as long 
as the German mark was not subjected 
to heavy fluctuations, flour business. was 
good. However, the minute the mark 
declined in value business stopped. 
Everything is being handled through 
Hamburg houses. The situation in Ger- 
many does not look good to me. The 
whole matter is in the hands of the in- 
dustrials, who are pauperizing the Ger- 
man people to fatten their own pocket- 
books. The peculiar conception of hon- 
esty on the part of the German gov- 
ernment may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing fact: 

“In making up their yearly statements 
for taxes, German firms doing business 
on the basis of the American dollar are 
allowed to show in their statement the 
value of the dollar at 800, while in reality 
the mark at the beginning of 1923 was 
quoted at about 20,000. This is being 
done in order to avoid making payments 
to the Reparations Commission. How- 
ever, in my opinion, some day there will 
be a revolution in Germany if the situa- 
tion does not change for the better. The 
German Grain Corporation, a government 
institution, has ceased to exist, which will 
raise bread prices, and while in Germany 
a week ago I heard a lot of grumbling 
because of the high cost of living. 

“Czecho-Slovakia: This country in the 
past has imported tremendous quanti- 
ties of American flour. However, com- 
mencing the first of July there will be 
an import duty on wheat and wheat 
flour, but the duty on flour will propor- 
tionally be much higher than that on 
wheat, and it looks as if this market 
will be lost to us. Conditions have been 
unsatisfactory, although an improvement 
is now noticeable. 

“Austria is buying American flour on 
credit. The financing is being done by 
consortiums of Dutch. bankers, who have 
their own selling agencies in Vienna. 

“Poland consumes lots of American 
flour. The business is being done by 
Hamburg and Holland houses. No 
American mill should do business direct. 

“Scandinavia: Sweden flour imports 
are very small; Denmark is a better 
buyer, while all flour purchases in Nor- 
way are being done by the government, 
with which fact you are acquainted. 

“Baltic States: Business is not very 
brisk. I refer to Finland, the principal 
buyer. Mostly granular flour imported. 
Financial situation in Finland good. 
That country has a good future, judging 
from present conditions. 

“Belgium: Strong competition from 
domestic mills. Conditions in that coun- 
try fairly good, but the effects of the 
Ruhr situation are also being felt. 

“Italy: Imports of American flour are 
small. Italian mills are causing keen 
competition and, furthermore, there is 
still a high import duty on flour. Any 
mill doing business with Italian firms 
should sell on New York irrevocable 
credit, to be established before flour 
leaves the mill. 

“It is my recommendation to Ameri- 
can exporting mills to go very cautiously 
in Europe. There is lots of rumbling 
underneath the surface. There are only 
four countries in Europe which are ab- 
solutely safe, viz: Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and I may add Switz- 
erland, but, of course, the latter is of 
no importance to us. The balance of 
Europe is a puzzle.” 





The leading countries of origin dur- 
ing the month of January of.grain and 
mill products imported into Czecho-Slo- 
vakia measured according to volume 
were Germany, the United States, Hol- 
land, France and Hungary. The lead- 
ing countries to which these products 
were exported were Austria, Germany, 
Great Britain and Belgium. 
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Conditions continue to worry all con- 
cerned in the flour trade, whether they 
are importers or millers, as bakers re- 
main indifferent to the voice of the 
charmer, with the result that all flour 
sellers wear gloomy faces. 

FLOUR PRICES 

While there is little change to report 
during the week, flour is undoubtedly 
lower to sell. Demand seems to have 
dropped away to near the vanishing 
point, and traders begin to wonder if 
there is ever going to be any flour trade 
again. It is reported that bakers are 
taking delivery of their earlier purchases 
much more freely, which, if correct, is 
a very definite step toward fresh busi- 
ness, as for the last week or so it has 


been generally understood that, owing 
to the home millers forcing uncom- 
pleted contracts onto bakers, the latter 


had little or no room for imported flour. 

Medium Canadian export patents have 
been offered at 34s 6d@35s, c.i.f., for 
seaboard shipment within 30 days, but 
very little business is reported. Better 
quality export patents have been offered 
at 35s 3d@36s, net, c.i.f., but there is 
only a slow sale at equal to 35s 6d, c.i-f. 
Canadian top patents could be purchased 
at about 38s, c.i.f., and there seems to 
be a slightly better demand for them. 

Kansas flours are too dear for this 
market, and in a price market such as 
this is at present they will need a bumper 
crop with low prices to get back their 
trade of the past. 

Australian flours are in quite fair de- 
mand on the spot in small quantities, but 
the more distant position has eased off, 
owing to a few consignments and some 
weak resellers pressing for business. 
Good quality Australian flours can be 
purchased on passage at 34s, ¢c.i.f., but 
shippers ask 35s. 

Minneapolis low grade can still be 
purchased at 26s, c.i.f. 

London millers are unchanged on 
straight run flour at 41s, delivered, which 
is equal to about 37s, c.i.f. The actual 
taking price, however, would be nearer 
39s 6d for good buyers. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 
Arrivals of flour have been ample for 


present requirements. The quantities 
are, in sacks of 280 lbs each: from the 
United States, Atlantic, 5,213; Canada, 


Atlantic, 15,174; Australia, 800; 


tina, 2,711. 


Argen- 


MILL OFFALS 


The offal trade continues poor, the 
lack of demand tending to reduce prices. 
Bran can be purchased at £5 7s 6d ton, 
possibly even less for a round lot. Mid- 
dlings are also quiet at £7 5s, ex-mill. 
Shippers are offering Plate pollard at 
£5 15s, c.i.f., but there are resellers at 
£5 5s after £5 10s had been taken. Fine 
Plate middlings are offered at £8, c.i.f., 
but they are not considered good value 
at over £7 10s. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat 
on the 


prices are all distinctly lower 
week, although there seems to 


have been a better feeling in the trade 
today, 
northern 


but sellers predominate. No. 1 
Manitoba afloat is offered at 


48s 6d, while April-May sold at 47s 714d 
and May-June at 47s 3d, at which price 
June-July and July-August can be 
bought. No. 2 hard winter is unchanged 
at 47s for July-August. Australian for 
May shipment is offered at 51s. Choice 
white Karachi for May-June has been 
sold at 47s, net. Rosafe, 621/-lb, afloat, 
is offered at 48s 9d, with April-May at 
47s 3d and May-June at 47s. Baruso, 
62-lb, on passage, has sold at 48s. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal trade keeps within a small 
compass, and no one seems to be satis- 
fied with it. The spell of colder weather 
which Britain has experienced lately 
may be a help to the trade, but at this 
time of year it can hardly last very long. 
Incidentally, snow fell today. Owing to 
scarcity, the prices for Scotch manufac- 
ture keep firm, but no advance is re- 
ported. Midlothian can be bought at 
5ls 3d and Aberdeen at 48s 9d, both ex- 
store. London milled is nominally un- 
changed at 43s, ex-mill, but it is consid- 
ered that bids at a lower figure would 
be acceptable. No change is reported 
in Canadian and American prices, which 
are firmly held, with rolled oats at 39s 
6d, c.i.f., and all cuts oatmeal at 38s 6d. 
It is understood that bids at a little be- 
low these figures have been refused. 


FLOUR SELLING DIFFICULTIES 


Much has been written about the many 
difficulties experienced in selling flour in 
England during recent months, and the 
words used by Sir William Edgar Nich- 
olls, when presiding at the thirty-sixth 
annual ordinary general meeting of 
Spiller’s Milling & Associated Industries, 
Ltd., of London, should be taken to 
heart. In referring to the price at which 
flour had been sold, Sir William said: 
“For some time this had little or no 
relation to cost. Millers with an appar- 
ent consensus of opinion have scrapped 
their regard for economic principles, and 
competition has degenerated into a des- 
perate cutthroat policy. This action has 
been disastrous, and as a result others 
have got monies that would have insured 
a reasonable profit, and our trade is not 
thanked for it. 

“While this conflict has affected differ- 
ent competitors in varying degrees, there 
are those who would go out of business 
to save whatever they have left. This 
state of affairs bens not reflect any 
credit on the trade itself, or ultimately 
bring any advantage to the larger com- 
munity, the public (although it is fre- 
que ntly so argued), for the national in- 
terest is ill served when competition de- 
generates into a condition which is sui- 
cidal and ruinous to some of those en- 
gaged in the trade.” 

He proceeded to comment upon the 
excess capacity of this country, which 
before the war was about 800 sacks per 
hour, but was increased about a further 
700 sacks during the war under state 
control by certain favorably situated 
mills, saying: “The fight is still between 
the millers who lost trade during state 
control, and those who gained trade. 
One has sympathy with both parties, but 
still more with those millers whose out- 
put was affected neither beneficially nor 
adversely by state control, who, how- 
ever, are equally drawn into the ‘mael- 
strom of competition. 

“The total output cannot be absorbed 
in this country, and export trade must 
remain negligible under present exchange 
and credit conditions. It is therefore 
necessary, not only from the national 
standpoint, but for the well-being of the 
industry, that some adjustment, equita- 
ble in its effects, shall be arranged, so 
that economic conditions may once more 
be asserted.” 

These are serious words, and merit the 





grave consideration of every one in the 
flour trade, especially as they were 
spoken in connection with a profit of 
£308,051, which would lead the man in 
the street to surmise that this profit was 
not wholly made out of flour milling. 
It is, moreover, a very definite indica- 
tion from an unimpeachable source that 
the difficulties to be faced by importers 
are not all on their shoulders; further- 
more, it will help miflers both in America 
and Canada to realize and appreciate the 
extremely cutthroat conditions which 
have been prevailing throughout this 
country for many months. 

Since the recent advance there has 
been a tendency to hold prices more 
firmly, but in view of the fact that the 
bakers as a body are not buying, it is 
hard to judge how firm millers are, and 
one must wait until the buying fever 
starts again before he can realize that 
a real change for the better has come 
over the trade. 


EAT MORE BREAD 
Negotiations are still proceeding on 
this subject between the National As- 
sociation of Master Bakers and the Na- 
tional Association of British and Irish 
Millers. Although nothing has as yet 
been decided, it is understood that the 
millers have made a proposition whereby 
they will charge the bakers an extra 
threepence per sack to cover the esti- 
mated cost of the campaign, but that 
when the flour is paid for by the baker, 
the miller will allow him an extra dis- 
count of twopence per sack, which would 
place the cost of the campaign in the 
proportion of twopence paid by the mill, 
and one penny by the baker, per sack of 
flour milled or used, as the case may be. 
The Master Bakers’ Association is con- 
sidering this, and no doubt there will be 
something further to report in a week 
or two. Meantime all the bakers are 
not unanimous on the subject, many be- 
lieving that the principal cause of the 
slack bread trade is that vegetables have 
been cheaper than for years past, and 
that with other conditions prevailing 
more bread will be eaten even without 
n “Eat More Bread” campaign. 


NOTES 


J. Witsenburg, of the firm of N. V.: 
M. Witsenburg, Jr., Amsterdam, spent 
a few days in London last week, and 
called at this office. It has been about 
12 years since he was in London, and 
he noticed many changes. 

Edward G. Broenniman, president of 
the Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, 
flour exporters, reached London _ this 
week, having spent two or three weeks 
on the Continent. He will sail for home 


‘on May 19, on board the Mauretania. 


W. A. Lansker, of the International 
Milling Co. New Prague, Minn., re- 
turned to London this week from an ex- 
tended trip through central Europe and 
the Near East, including Egypt. He 
reports that, in spite of a general slack- 
ening off of business in American flour 
in the Near East, he is well satisfied with 
the results he has been able to achieve 
for his mill. He now intends to revisit 
the markets of the United Kingdom, and 
will sail for home in about three weeks. 


LIVERPOOL 


A very inactive wheat market has pre- 
vailed for the past week, and prices 
show little change. Manitoba quotations 
are easier, and are now in line with the 
May option. Flour is very difficult to 
sell, buyers hard to find, and most bak- 
ers are complaining of poor trade. One 
or two local millers, in order to get rid 
of stock, have accepted lower prices than 
heretofore -reported. 

Manitoba patents have been offered at 








35s@36s 6d, according to quality, ut 
it is impossible to sell forward. 
parcels arrived have to be worked off in 


Even 


small lots, and usually incur qiny 
charges before they are moved. ; 

Some consignment parcels of }ird 
wheat Pacific Coast flour in store |). ye 
been rather pressed for sale during {ie 
week at 36s 6d, ex-store, but buyers 
show no interest at the price, and, in 
order to make sales, fully 2s per — ack 
less would have to be accepted. 

Australian patents on passage | ive 
had a very sharp decline, and are of? red 
at 34s 6d. There is a rumor of a ale 
of 200 tons afloat having been mac at 
33s 101,d. 

A small parcel of American w ter 
patents sold at 39s, c.i.f., cotton gs, 
prompt seaboard. 

Low grade flour is dull and very ard 
to sell. A parcel of 150 tons Ar en- 
tine, rather finer than f.a.q. quality, (ust 
arrived, is pressed for sale. Bid. of 
£10 5s were asked, but the best «ifer 
obtainable was £9 15s. Minneapolis .ec- 
ond clears are easier at 25s 3d, «if, 
asked. 

Linseed cakes remain dull, and Aj \eri- 
can offers are far out of line. An iidi- 
cation of £9 13s 9d, c.i.f., Newcastle, by 
buyers met with a firm offer at £1: 5s. 
.The demand here is very disappoini! ing, 
and buyers who some weeks ago were 
struggling to get what they considered 
a bargain price of £9, ci.f., for f.aq, 
American linseed cakes, are now reyret- 
ting the bargain. Some weak sellers 
have offered to accept £8 15s, and one 
even £8 12s 6d in order to move arrived 
stuff. Cottonseed meal is about 10s per 
ton lower; 50 per cent is quoted at ¢12 
for May-June and 43 per cent at tll, 
same position. English linseed 
nominally unchanged, but demand _ poor. 
Mill offals are rather dull, with 3 (id 
decline, while pollards remain unchanged. 


cakes 


IRELAND 


So far as new forward business is con- 
cerned, this has been a bad week, as 
consumers have kept almost entirely out 
of the market. Stocks are rapidly de- 
clining, and it looks as if the policy pur- 
sued by merchants and the large bakers 
of not replacing them to any large ex- 
tent is beginning to tell, as arrivals are 
falling off and spot flour is not pressed 
for sale so eagerly. 

There has been a good deal of irregu- 
larity in prices, especially for high grade 
Manitobas. Some millers have been will- 
ing to sell at a little decline from last 
week, but. others have been firm «nd 
not free sellers. 

Home millers have been very press ng. 
While there is not much improven ent 
in demand for local flour in the scuth 
and west, consumption being about the 
same as last week, yet in Belfast nd 
the north millers are increasing t cir 
trade and regaining some of the ground 
lost through the strike. 

At the same time they are not hav'ng 
it all their own way, as the competi on 
from both English and over-sea flou is 
very keen and some brands of Amer! (1 
soft winters are being offered on ; °t 
and for shipment at a price whic! ‘s 
still in line with home milled. It is } + 
sible to buy some brands of Ameri 
soft winters for shipment on a basis «f 
39@40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Londo \- 
derry, and Is more Dublin, and hoe 
millers ask this price for similar flo 

The competition in Australian flour ‘s 
still very keen. There are fairly Jar 
lots on spot in both Belfast and Du). 
for which importers would need to g:‘ 
at least equal to 39s, net, c.i.f., Belfa 
or Dublin, but it is difficult to make the 
price in face of further lots due in about t 
10 days which have cost at least Is le: 
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money, and which importers are anxious 
to sell before arrival. There was some 
attempt made to buy Australian flour at 
lower prices than the above figures for 
shipment, but mills either refused the 
bids or did not reply. 

Manitoba best short patents have been 
irregular in price. One of the very best 
was worked at 37s 3d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, for May seaboard, and another was 
quoted at 6@9d more. Export patents 
have not been offered very freely, but 
there has been no attempt by either im- 

rters or merchants to purchase. 

The larger bakers appear more than 
ever to be running on the better flours 
and, consequently, there has been a 
smaller demand for straight runs and 
export patent grades. It is just pos- 
sible, however, that bakers have been 
buying these classes from English and 
Scotch millers. Manitoba export patents 
for shipment are around 35s, net, ¢.i.f., 
Belfast, and 36s, Dublin. 

Minneapolis flours have not shown very 
much change, and are offered for ship- 
ment and on passage at equal to 37s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 38s, Dublin. Busi- 
ness has been done in this flour on a 
similer basis on spot. Stocks are not 
large, and anything arriving is mostly 
goin; into consumption, 


FEED 
Mi! offals have not shown any ani- 
mation. The increase in local made, both 


in t north and south of Ireland, is 
tendiig to give bran a downward tend- 
ency ‘or anything but the finest broad, 
whic! is in very limited supply and 
most'y imported from English or Scotch 
mills at about £11 per ton, delivered. 
Hom: millers are asking £10 for their 
ordin ry make, but in some instances this 
price lias been cut to prevent an accumu- 
lation of stock, 

While millers have no real reason to 
complain about the demand for feed- 
ingst.. ffs, yet there is not the same life 
in trade as there was two or three 
weeks ago. Indian meal, mostly from 
American corn, maintains its price of 
£10 10s per ton, delivered, and for the 
flaked variety for cattle feeding, £12 is 
quoted in Belfast and the north, and 
fully 5s@7%s 6d more in the south. 
Stocks of corn are ample for all re- 
quirements. 

Linseed cakes have been dull and de- 
pressed on spot, sellers in the north of 
Ireland being compelled to take £11@ 
£11 5s per ton, landed, for cake costing 
them that price, net, c.i.f. Foreign quo- 
tations are quite firm, and there is not 
the pressure to sell for extended ship- 
ment that there was a few weeks ago. 

Cotton cakes are firm. Demand is 
fairly good, and is being supplied prac- 
tically by home millers, who are able 
to offer a good decorticated cake at 
about £13 per ton, delivered, Foreign 
made cake is in very limited supply. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is about steady in price. 

Home made flake is quoted at 44@46s 
per 280 lbs, net, c.if., Belfast or Dub- 
lin. Quotations for Canadian are not 
obtainable, but best brands of American 
run 40@49s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dub- 
lin, for May-June shipment. There are 
other ake makes of flake, however, 
which are being offered for May sea- 
board at $8@39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
ls more Dublin, for June seaboard. 
There is very little doing for shipment, 
as merchants appear to have no faith 
in present quotations and any business 
done with the mills is entirely on the 
part of importers who are taking hold 
of a few lots just to keep their brands 
on the market. 
_ There is sufficient flake meal on spot 
in both Belfast and Dublin for all re- 
quirements, and importers who antici- 
pated a demand and brought on meal 
unsold find it impossible to get cost price 
for what they have to sell. In fact, so 
far as importing of flake oatmeal is con- 
cerned the business has not been a very 
Profitable one ‘this season, as there al- 
Ways seems to have been more sellers 
than buyers, and the Irish oats crop was 
bigger than anticipated. 


HOLLAND 
Although not quite so active as previ- 
ously, the local flour market during the 
Past week has shown more interest in 
reign offers, and some sales have been 
made, 


The downward trend of wheat values, 
while now about stationary, has induced 
importers to come into the market, as 
flour stocks are light. American mill 
offers, however, did not follow the ca- 
bled wheat prices, and as our home mill- 
ers kept well in the lead, American of- 
fers rarely resulted in direct business, 
although counter bids have in instances 
brought sellers and buyers together. 

Various sales were put through of 
Kansas hard wheat straight flour of 





Arne Ulsteen 


Of the Firm of Florelius & Ulsteen, 
Christiania, Norway 


well-known brands at $6.75 per 220 lbs, 
ci.f., Amsterdam-Rotterdam, but the 
last day or two some mills have ad- 
vanced their price to $7. Home milled 
flour prices are weaker, and mills are 
accepting bids at 16.40 florins, which is 
below last week’s quotation. 

For forward shipment there is no call 
at the moment, although at an inviting 
figure it is possible that some. speculative 
importers would be willing to take on 
new crop flour. In pre-war days a good 
many sales were effected at this time 
in new crop hard wheat winter flours, 
but the American article was at that 
time considered a necessity by the bak- 
ers in order to turn out a decent loaf. 

An offer of Minnesota patent flour of 
special repute at 173, florins drew some 
buyers, but the competition of the home 
milled commodity is still strongly felt. 
The latter was quoted today at 16.50 
florins per 100 kilos officially, but it is 
said that, for fair quantities, concessions 
were held out. The weather is very wet 
and cold, 


CONSTANTINOPLE 

The arrival in this market of some 
4,000 tons of No, 1 Manitoba wheat dur- 
ing the past two weeks has marked a 
new period in the development of the 
grain trade with this country, intro- 
ducing, as it does, a new source of sup- 
ply for the best grades of wheat, and 
in any quantity wanted. 

However, this market cannot buy all 
its wheat requirements from America, 
as American exporters are unable to 
grant the liberal terms of finance offered 
by their Bulgarian competitors; on the 
other hand, the frequent fluctuations in 
foreign exchange often render the im- 
portation of wheat from the latter coun- 
try prohibitive. 

The opening of confirmed credits, an 
essential condition in transactions with 
America and Canada, is a very difficult 
matter, as under present circumstances 
banks demand deposits of 20@30 per 
cent of the amounts to be advanced to 
shippers on their consignments. How- 
ever; millers and grain merchants here 
have recognized the advantages of Mani- 
toba wheat, so far as yield and quality 
are concerned. 

Stocks of American flours are esti- 
mated at about 150,000 140-lb sacks, 
which shows that there has been no prog- 
ress during the past two months; part 
of the old stock has been consumed, but 
it has been replaced by fresh arrivals. 

During the past week we have had 
some inquiries for durum flours from 
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Saloniki, and 5,000 140-lb sacks have 
been shipped from here to that port. 
This export movement may develop fur- 
ther, depending upon conditions in the 
Balkans. 

Arrivals in the past seven days are as 
follows: 3,949 tons Manitoba wheat from 
America; 17,678 140-lb sacks flour from 
America; 1,575 tons wheat from Bul- 
garia, and 700 tons from Thrace. 

Foreign exchange has been subject to 
sharp fluctuations, favoring the impor- 
tation of wheat from Bulgaria and 
America alternately; the American dol- 
lar, after reaching 60.5¢c per Turkish 
pound, is now at 62c. 

Prices for spot flour are as follows, 
in 140-lb sacks (custom duties paid): 
hard wheat patents, $6.90; first clears 
$6.60; durum first clears $5.37; hard 
wheat second clears $5.18; local milled, 
extra, $6.75 per 72 kilos; Bulgarian 00, 
$6.72 per 63 kilos. Prices are really 
higher than those last reported, but the 
rise of the dollar makes them look lower, 





THE FIRST MILESTONE 


On June 7, 1913, two enterprising 
young men—Hans Florelius and Arne 
Ulsteen—of Christiania, Norway, formed 
a partnership for the purpose of acting 
as agents for American and Canadian 
flour mills in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, including Finland. They had pre- 
viously been fellow-employees in one of 
the leading American flour and grain 
firms in Christiania, where they had 
gained an excellent knowledge of the 
trade and, thus equipped, their venture 
prospered from the very beginning. The 
firm of Florelius & Ulsteen is now well 
known among the exporting millers of 
the United States and Canada, several 
of whom have been represented by them 
during the past 10 years and have had 
practical experience of their splendid 
selling abilities. 

In spite of the interference with trade 
that had to be faced and combated dur- 
ing the years of the World War, the 
young firm never lost contact with its 
buyers in the various markets, and with 
the gradual return of more normal con- 
ditions it was able to develop business 
on some of the old lines and is steadily 
making headway. The government con- 
trol of the flour trade in Norway natu- 
rally handicaps the enterprise of indi- 





Hans Florelius 
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Christiania, Norway 


vidual firms in that country, but Flore- 
lius & Ulsteen get their share of the 
government business and they are to be 
oA ee og on the position in the 
trade which they have attained during 
their 10 years’ existence. As both part- 
ners are still in the prime of life and 
full of energy and enterprise, the firm 
has every prospect of expanding and of 
building up a very important trade in 
American and Canadian flour, of which 
it makes a specialty, in those countries 
in which it works. 
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ARGENTINA’S CORN CROP 


Lowest Yield in Recent Years Indicated by 
First Forecast of the Director-General 
of Rural Economy 





Buenos Ames, Argentina, May 3.— 
The director-general of rural economy 
and statistics has presented to the min- 
istry of agriculture his first forecast 
of the forthcoming corn harvest, which 
indicates a yield of 153,000,000 bus. This 
is the lowest recorded in recent years, 
the average yield in the five-year period 
from 1917-18 to 1921-23 being 211,000,- 
000 bus. 

The director-general estimates that 
the country’s consumption and seed re- 
quirements will be 83,000,000 bus, leav- 
ing an exportable surplus of approxi- 
mately 70,000,000 bus, against 110,000,- 
000 last year at this time, when there 
was not only a large crop but a large 
carry-over. 

This year’s corn crop is distributed 
among the provinces in the following 
proportions, the figures being given in 
metric tons: Buenos Aires, 1,462,000; 
Santa Fe, 1,303,000; Entre Rios, 42,000; 
Cordoba, 528,000; Pampa Central, 10000; 
other provinces, 545,000. 

Drouth caused a loss of 12 per cent in 
the northern provinces. Harvesting, 
which had commenced in the latter part 
of March, had to be suspended in the 
middle of April, owing to heavy rgins. 
Work at the beginning of May was pro- 
ceeding rapidly. The corn already har- 
vested is damp and not well eared out. 

In the western and central areas of 
the country there was also heavy loss 
from drouth, but the effect of lack of 
rainfall was less noticeable in the south- 
ern provinces, which are the largest corn 
producers. 

Locusts were very destructive in some 
districts. In the larger agricultural com- 
munities this plague was dealt with suc- 
cessfully by scientific methods, but the 
small growers suffered greatly. In the 
Pampa Central there was not only trou- 
ble from drouth and locusts but also 
from early frosts, resulting in total loss 
to some localities. 

Wirrrep J. Lams. 





LACK OF RAIN IN AUSTRALIA 

Mexzourne, Victoria, April 21.—The 
all-absorbing topic at the present time 
in all states of the commonwealth is the 
failure of the customary autumn or fall 
rains. A few days ago the northern 
areas in South Australia had good 
showers, which, in places, aggregated 
more than an inch, but, taking the Aus- 
tralian wheat belt as a whole, the posi- 
tion is such as to cause considerable un- 
easiness. 

There is plenty of time yet, of course, 
to sow wheat, and from that standpoint 
there is not much really to worry about. 
The lack of the summer rains, however, 
and the continued dry autumn, have re- 
sulted in supplies of domestic and stock 
water giving out on thousands of farms, 
especially in the more recently settled 
mallee or light land districts. Conse- 
quently, a good deal of the time of the 
settlers is being occupied in carting 
water, either from the bores and wells 
of more fortunate neighbors, or from 
the tanks which are being kept replen- 
ished by the railway authorities, in con- 
junction with the water supply commis- 
sioners. 

Feed has gone off rapidly lately in 
most parts of the country, and unless 
rain should fall very soon, and be suc- 
ceeded by mild temperatures, it is feared 
that there will be heavy mortality among 
the, stock, especially the lambs and ewes. 

Had the season broken at the usual 
time it is highly probable that the area 
seeded would have revealed a substantial 
advance on that of last year, but, as 
matters are, it is likely that the aggre- 
gate will be approximately the same. 
In the earlier localities a considerable 
amount of seeding has been done dry, but 
the practice is deprecated by the agri- 
cultural experts because of the danger 
of light showers causing the grain to 
malt, thus necessitating reseeding. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





It has been estimated that in Argen- 
tina there will be an exportable surplus 
of 85,000,000 bus corn from the 1922-23 
crop. Last year’s export, according to 
the Department of Commerce, amounted 
to about 109,000,000 bus. 
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Tuesday brought a decline of 20c bbl 
in spring wheat flour in eastern Canada, 
caused by declines in wheat extending 
over previous days, and the sufficiently 
obvious fact that the market was work- 
ing toward lower levels. No great vol- 
ume of business was being done at time 
of this reduction, and there has been no 
improvement since. None of the big 
milling companies are busy, and some are 
slack. Buyers are carrying light stocks, 
and booking only as they must. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is showing 
about the smallest volume of business in 
years. Winter wheat is scarce, and in 
point of value quite out of line with 
springs. Occasional car lots are about 
all that mills have to offer, and these 
are being taken by the biscuit and pastry 
trade. Compared with a week ago, to- 
day’s price for car lots is 10@20c bbl 
lower. 

Quotations on June 2: spring patents 
$7.10 bbl, seconds $6.60, first clears $6.40, 
mixed cars, delivered, less 10c bbl for 
net cash. Ontario soft winter 90 per 
cent patents $5.30, in secondhand jute 
bags, car lots, Montreal. 

Exporting trade is duller than the 
home market. Few workable offers are 
being received by cable, and sellers’ quo- 
tations are not meeting with much re- 
sponse. British importers are not able 
to work new business, in the face of 
falling prices and ruthless competition 
from home millers. Only a few sales 
are reported. The Continent of Europe 
is also off the market for the present. 
Cables from Europe say stocks of flour 
there are large. Other countries that 
take Canadian flour are buying their 
quota, but this is not enough to keep 
mills busy. The British West Indies and 
Newfoundland are the steadiest cus- 
tomers. 

Today’s price for spring wheat export 
patent as quoted by mills to customers 
in Great Britain is 34s 6d per 280 lbs, 
jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or London 
basis, June seaboard, a decline of 6d or 
more since a week ago. This price is for 
best brands of this grade. Ontario soft 
winter patents are nominally worth 35s 
6d per 280 lbs, in jute, for export, but 
no sales are being made. 

Exporting brokers quote $5.25 bbl for 
export spring patents and $5.20 for win- 
ters in their bags, seaboard. 


MILLFEED 


As reported by wire on Tuesday, these 
products declined $1 ton on that day. 
No further changes have been made. 
Sales are narrowing and the outlook is 
for less business. If mills were running 
steadily there would be further breaks. 
Bran is now selling in mixed cars with 
flour at $26 ton, and shorts at $28, bags 
included, delivered, Ontario points. Car 
lots are nominally at a premium over 
mixed, car prices. 


WHEAT 


Western spring wheat is offered to 
Ontario mills at Fort William prices, 
plus freight and other charges. Sales 
are light, as mills have little flour busi- 
ness on their books. For No. 1 northern, 
sellers ask $1.2114 bu, track, Bay ports, 
No. 2 northern $1.20, and No. 3 north- 
ern $1.17%. These prices reflect the 
sharp break of Friday. 

Ontario winter wheat is scarce at $1.25 
bu, in car lots, on track, country points, 





for milling grades; wagonloads, on 


street, $1.20. 
CEREALS 

Demand for rolled oats is slow, and 
prices remain at former figures. Com- 
petition is keen. Exporting seems im- 
possible at prices Canadian mills must 
seek, Mills are asking for rolled oats 
$3 per 90-lb bag, jute, and for oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, $3.30, in less than car lots, 
delivered, Ontario and eastern points. 
A nominal value for export would be 
around 40s for rolled oats and 38s for 
oatmeal per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats, corn and barley are the only 
grains now selling, and these are all 
brought in from the south or west. On- 
tario is supplying none of her own mar- 
ket with feed. Prices are lower than a 
week ago to the extent of the declines in 
Chicago and Winnipeg markets. No. 3 
Canadian western oats are selling 2',c 
below a week ago at 5lc bu, track, Bay 
ports. No. 1 feed oats are also lower 
at 49c bu, Bay ports. No. 2 yellow 
corn is 3c lower at 87c bu, track, Bay 
ports, New York funds. Western barley 
shares in the general decline, and is now 
selling at 56c bu, track, Bay ports. 
Standard screenings are unchanged at 
$24.50 ton, in car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The rate of ocean freight on flour 
from Canadian mills remains at 19c per 
100 Ibs to United Kingdom ports, as 
against a 17c rate from American mills. 
So far as they can, Canadian shippers 
are avoiding the lines responsible for this 
discrimination. Rates to the Continent 
are the same to Canadian as to Ameri- 
can mills. 


NOTES 


W. D. Robertson, manager Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont., 
was in Toronto this week. 

The fall wheat crop of Ontario has 
been greatly improved in condition by 
the fine weather of the last 10 days. 

Samuel MeNairn, grain merchant, To- 
ronto, is seriously ill at his home in this 
city. He was lately at Rochester, Minn., 
for treatment, but his condition does 
not seem to improve. 

The Canadian National Railway eleva- 
tor at Midland, Ont., is to have its ca- 
pacity doubled. This will give a total 
of 4,500,000 bus. Another marine leg 
is to be added, which will increase the 
handling capacity. 

A. H. Balfour, proprietor Brampton 
(Ont.) Milling Co., who called at this 
office on Thursday, reports trade in his 
territory unusually quiet. Winter wheat 
is scarce, and will remain so till another 
crop is harvested. 

R. J. Megaw, Goderich, Ont., was a 
recent caller at this office. He is not 
now active in the milling business, but 
his long connection with the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is well re- 
membered in the trade, and wherever he 
goes he is among friends. 

Not in years has the trading floor of 
the Toronto Board of Trade been so 
quiet as it is at present. The daily at- 
tendance is down to a minimum. Un- 
happily, illness and death have removed 
some familiar faces, but business condi- 
tions resulting in losses and failures ac- 
count for a number more. 

Australian winter wheat flour seems 
to be taking the place of Canadian in 
the Glasgow market. Importers say it is 
cheaper and quite as good. If Canadian 
mills could get as favorable shipping 
rates as the Australians they might make 
a better showing. The wonder is that 





they are able to do any exporting busi- 
ness at all under the excessive over- 
charges now levied by United States and 
Canadian ocean shipping companies on 
flour, as compared with wheat. 


Samuel Lukes, proprietor of a 200-bbi 
flour mill at Bradford, Ont., recently 
burned, is understood to have decided not 
to rebuild. This fire removed one of 
the best of the winter wheat flour mills 
of this province from the active list. 
It seems most unfortunate that condi- 
tions should be such as to make the op- 
eration of mills of this kind unprofitable. 
A number have gone out of business 
within the past two years. Perhaps the 
comparatively few purely winter wheat 
mills that remain will now find profitable 
employment under lessened competition. 


MONTREAL 


MontrEAL, Que.—An all-round drop of 
20c in millers’ quotations for spring 
wheat flour is the outstanding feature 
of the Montreal flour market for the 
week ending June 2. This drop wipes 
out the advance which occurred a few 
weeks ago, and brings prices back to 
where they were all through the past 
winter and part of last fall. So far the 
lower price has not resulted in any in- 
crease in the volume of business, 

The reduced spring wheat flour quo- 
tations are: first patents $7.10 bbl, sec- 
onds $6.60, bakers $6.40, ex-track, less 
10c for cash. 

Winter wheat flour remains unchanged. 
Choice grades $5.60@5.70 bbl, second- 
hand jutes, ex-track; broken lots $5.80 
@5.90,. ex-store; winter wheat patents 
$6.15, new cottons, ex-store. 

Following the easing off of demand 
for millfeed noted in the previous week, 
a drop of $1 was registered all round 
in these lines, the new quotations being: 
bran $27 ton, shorts $29, middlings $34, 
moullie $39@41, with bags, ex-track. De- 
mand remains light, and there appears 
to be every likelihood of a further drop 
in prices very soon. 

Rolled oats are moving slowly at $3.10 
@3.30 per 90-lb bag, delivered, for stand- 
ard grades. White corn flour is slow 
at $5.30@5.40 bbl, jute, delivered. 


NOTES 


About 21,000 bags of flour were lost 
when the steamer Marvale sank recently. 
There were also over 100,000 bus of 
grain on board. 


W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
general manager Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., returned June 2 from 
a business trip in the West. 


The milling community is delighted to 
see that the proposed wheat board has 
finally died a natural death. The pro- 
posal was viewed as somewhat in con- 
flict with the principles of the antitrust 
bill the government is putting through. 


Leslie H. Boyd, K. C., chairman of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Can- 
ada, and George Serls, chief inspector 
of grain for Canada, have gone to Eng- 
lanl, where they will investigate com- 
plaints received from importers there 
that Canadian grain received via United 
States ports was inferior in grade to 
that shipped via Canadian ports. They 
hope to establish definitely whether or 
not any shipments are tampered with 
en route. 


Local millers are watching with great 
interest the development of the proposal 
to appoint a commission to look after 
the rates charged on flour and grain 
shipments from the lakes to Montreal. 
A number of millers profess to foresee 
that the maximum established by such a 
commission would become the uniform 
rate for shippers all the season through. 
They also fear trouble of a serious na- 


ture if the shippers should come intu 
conflict with the commission and with- 
draw their vessels from the route or lay 
them up for a time during the busy sea- 
son. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 

Wiynirec, Man.—The flour trade 
western Canada shows no present in 
cation of improvement. Millers are o 
timistic, however, and for the main p: 
insist that the increased activity whi 
follows the opening of navigation is su 
to become apparent soon. Meanwhi 
the large concerns are running steadi 
although not to full capacity. The o: 
put is being taken care of by ex: 
orders. Country points are heavy 
stocked with flour, and demand for « 
mestic consumption is extremely 4: 
In consequence of a declining wh 
market, a drop in the price of flour 
imminent. 

For delivery at points between Ft 
William and the Saskatchewan bounda 
top patent springs are quoted at 4% 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.10, and first cle 
at $5.40, mixed cars, 30-day terms; « 
ton, 15c over this basis. Saskatchew 
and Alberta points are 10c under Ma: 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 30@)\\c 


ous 


over. Bakers and car lot buyers vet 
special prices. 
MILLFEED 
There is little change in the millfeed 


situation. Demand is heavy from points 
where pasture and hay are backward, 
but elsewhere buying is_ slackening. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations: bran 
$22 ton, in mixed cars with flour, and 
shorts $24, in bags, delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. 
WHEAT 


Some improvement has been apparent 
in the cash wheat market, with a fair 
volume of this grain. being sold daily 
for export, most of it being No. 1 north- 
ern. Prices have followed Chicago's (le- 
cline. With the expiry of May con 
tracts, all cash grains were put on July 
basis, equivalent in price to that ob- 
taining at last trading in May. ‘The 
following are the prices for No. 1 north- 


ern: 
z -—Futures 
Cash May July 


May 88.....ssce. $1.14% $1.14% $1.16 
MAY 39... cccvece 1.13% 1.13% 1.14% 
May 80.....0.+. 1.13% 1.138% 1.15 
BOY Shas ccssece 1.14 1.14% 1.15% 
July Oct 
ee Serer ee 1.11 1.12% 1,084 
PO Benirsscans 12% 1.13 1.09 's 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 

Offerings of all grains have shown a 
further decrease this week, with whet 
exceptionally light. Inspections of whe it 
averaged 229 cars per day, against 2.3 
a week ago, and 259 for the correspon:|- 
ing period last year. 

OATMEAL 

The demand for rolled oats and 0 '- 
meal, as is usual with the advent of hit 
weather, shows a further falling 0'. 
Very little business for either domesi « 
consumption or export is being doi 
Prices are the same. Quotations: roll: ‘| 
oats $2.65, in 80-lb cotton bags, and 0 
meal $3.55, in 98-lb cotton bags, deli 
ered, Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

There is a slightly better tone in t! 
cash grain market, with inquiry for 0a' 
more brisk. Trading is handicapped © 
account of limited offerings. A sma 
business has been done in cash barle: 
for export, but eastern stocks are ver) 
heavy and buyers are taking supplie- 
from there instead of from Fort Wil 
liam. For the first time in a considerab|: 
period, a little rye is reported sold for 
export. American crushing interests are 
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inquiring for flaxseed, but there is little 
to offer. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 465,c bu, the same as a 
week ago; barley 52\4c, against 54c; rye 
664%,c, against 71%c; axseed, $2.23, 
against $2.44,—in store, Fort William. 


MILLING COMPANY INCREASES FACILITIES 


The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., is this year expending more than 
$250,000 on the extension of its various 
western plants, according to W. W. 
Hutchison, vice president of the com- 
pany, and N. J. Breen, manager, on re- 
turning from their recent western trip. 
Mr. Breen informed The Northwestern 
Miller that, in addition to the proposed 
expansion in the West, his company is 
building an additional story to mill C of 
its plant at Keewatin, Ont., at a cost 
of approximately $30,000. The capacity 
of the plant will of course be corre- 
spondingly increased. The undertaking 
at Keewatin is now nearing completion. 

The company’s western expansion in- 
cludes the erection of elevators at the 
following points in Alberta: Bustall, 
Hild:, Schuler, Climax and Frontier. On 
the Hiallonquist-Lake Johnston line four 
new «elevators are being erected, and two 
others will probably be built on the 
Blac! ie-Lamond line. In Manitoba, new 
eleve‘ors are to be built at Dominion 
City ind Guernsey. 

A :ecommendation is also being con- 
sider-d by the directors of the company 
for -n addition of two stories to the 
exist!::g mill at Medicine Hat, Alta., with 
a do bled elevator capacity. The pro- 
pose: increase is from 1,400 to 2,000 
bbls »er day, with elevator capacity in- 
creas-‘d from 100,000 to 200,000 bu. A 
new 'uilding, similar to the existing ele- 
vator. is also under consideration at this 
point 

NOTES 

Jolin W. Horn, assistant general man- 
ager of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co, 1.td., Winnipeg, is on a trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 

An experiment is being made by farm- 
ers in certain parts of Alberta, by mix- 
ing fall rye with spring oats and sowing 
the two grains together. This method 
is being advocated by government agri- 
culturists as being the most certain in 
growing rye in dry areas. 

Final figures recently published by the 
dominion bureau of statistics place the 
value of Canada’s 1922 wheat crop of 
399,786,400 bus at $399,419,000, or ap- 
proximately $40 per capita. Of this the 
three prairie provinces produced 375,- 
194,000 bus, valued at $307,784,000. 


A recent report states that the Ellison 
Milling & Elevator Co., Ltd., Lethbridge, 
Alta., is considering the erection of an 
internal storage elevator and cleaning 
plant, in case the dominion government 
fails to provide elevator facilities in 
southern Alberta. This company is also 
planning to extend its present country 
elevator system by the erection of a 
30,000-bu house in the Stirling district. 

The fact that the governments of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, the only prov- 
inces in Canada that have passed late 
lation providing for a wheat board to 
handle the crops of this year, have so far 
taken no steps to put this legislation 
into effect is taken as fairly reliable evi- 
dence that nothing will be done in that 
direction. Time is passing, and it al- 
ready is too late for such a board to get 
into action early enough to meet the 
condition that formed the chief argu- 
ment of those who agitated for a board, 
namely, the rush of early grain to mar- 
ket. As an alternative the council of 
agriculture is now attempting to form 
a voluntary pooling arrangement among 
the farmers interested. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—The local flour 
market remains decidedly dull. Sales 
for the week ending June 2 were very 
light, as buyers are still fairly weil 
stocked and are not anxious to take on 
further supplies with wheat prices slip- 
ping downward as they have been for 
the past 10 days. Mill representatives 
on the coast are not pressing sales, as 
& reduction in price is looked for in 
sympathy with wheat. Some of the 
mills that have a little millfeed are able 
to work mixed cars to country buyers, 
but the volume of this business is very 
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limited, as the quantity of flour in each 
mixed car is rather out of proportion. 

The export market is also very dull. 
Millers were hopeful that there would 
be a resumption of business with the 
United Kingdom, as freights were easier 
and bids from that market were firmer, 
but the inquiry has eased off without any 
fresh business resulting. Oriental cables 
show very dull conditions existing in that 
market, and buyers are unable to make 
bids. 

WHEAT 

No. 1 northern wheat, in store, Van- 
couver, is quoted at le over Winnipeg 
July. Very little business in this grade 
has been done. No. 2 northern seems to 
be in better demand, and several small 
lots were worked at July price. No. 3 
northern in odd lots sold at 3c bu under 
July. United Kingdom cables have been 
too low all week to permit of business 
being done, but new grain space book- 
ings were made for United Kingdom 
markets. Oriental buyers do not appear 
to be interested in our wheat, even after 
the 10c bu drop, and no new business of 
any kind is reported to that market. 
Shipments to the United Kingdom dur- 
ing May totaled 30,400 long tons, and 
to the Orient 19,115 short tons. June 
bookings to the United Kingdom are 
10,500 tons. Oriental bookings for June 
are 8,500 tons, July 1,500 and August 
1,500. Government elevator stocks on 
May 31 were 930,462 bus, most of which 
will go out the first week in June. 


OATS 


Demand for oats is very quiet. Dur- 
ing the past 10 days there has been a 
decline in prices of approximately $3 
ton, but even at these prices buyers are 
not taking on further stocks. No. 3 
Canadian western and extra No. 1 feed 
oats sold on May 31 at $31 ton, the low- 
est price during the past six months. 
Forty-lb No. 1 feed oats are offered at 
$30, with no buyers. The trade is all 
heavily stocked, and oats are moving 
very slowly. Dealers cannot remember 
any spring when oats were such a drug 
on the market as they are at present. 


MILLFEED 


There is no improvement in the feed 
situation and mills that can dig up 10 
to 12 tons of millfeed can readily dis- 
pose of the balance of a 25-ton car of 
flour; $30 for bran and $82 for shorts 
are the ruling prices with flour, but in 
straight car $2 more is obtainable. Feed 
flour is plentiful, but buyers are well 
stocked, and at this period of the year 
the movement is generally slow. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Oriental freight rates remain un- 
changed. Rates to the United Kingdom 
are holding firm at 30s, with very little 
new business being done. Exporters an- 
ticipate lower rates in the immediate fu- 
ture, and estimate that business could 
be worked at 27s 6d. 


OIL CAKE 
Linseed oil cake is quoted at $45 ton 
and oil cake meal at $47, f.o.b., cars, 
Vancouver. The trade is heavily stocked 
with this commodity, and as the move- 
ment at this season is at a standstill 
fairly large stocks will have to be car- 
ried over until fall. 
H. M. Cameron. 





Canadian Exports by Countries 


Exports of grain and grain products from 
Canada during April and March, 1923, by 
countries of destination: 


WHEAT (BUS) 


To— April March 
United Kingdom ......... 3,714,315 4,099,358 
United States ........... 108,781 85,813 
Br. South Africa......... 1,000 18,017 
Newfoundland ........... -'0 300 
MEE cs eWces.0 0.00 84005% 78,981 148,391 
ET GRbe cb eeveddenses a Te 156,800 
A oe ee 12,000 647,876 
ere re 270,512 78,000 
ASE ee 424,124 ese 
| er cre a 33,332 287,276 
SPP Tee Pre eres 501,126 
Ps ore gb e 00 0 y0 gets Ss 481,578 690,655 
EE, 5.6. 64.00 00Oae OO ee be A 15 vee 
EN > & See eeege eshte ees 18,666 

en oe ers 5,143,304 6,613,612 

RYE.(BUS) 

To— . April March 
United Kingdom ......... “a5 27,147 
United States ........... aoe 150 
Netherlands ............. 48,600 29,262 

TRG as 5540.8 6.0 Keensies 48,600 56,559 

FLAXSEED (BUS) 

To— April March 

United States ............ 103,178 217,795 





FLOUR (BBLS) 





To— April March 
United Kingdom ........ 354,894 416,248 
United States ........... 12,819 25,034 
PE 6:06.4s savliecsoce diese 1,536 4,188 
Newfoundland .......... 4,598 15,256 
PE: (ho3'Y 64'5.6-400\4.06 b%4' 3,433 14,501 
British St. Settlements... ewer 74 
ED SutbaceWwee cees 3,156 7,332 
SOEREIED,  occccevvccescess 14,449 23,367 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 17,737 45,022 
Other British W. Indies. . 4,931 15,945 
British East Africa...... 375 een 
British South Africa..... 8,167 14,968 
CEE ov cescouccevcceve 30 cove 
Se SD oe see ncaccenes 300 200 
DE <swenegaeas 5.000.500 590 280 
Other Br. West Africa... cone 325 
EN vctns wee is 6406 622 1,759 
British Honduras ....... 315 385 
British Guiana.......... 7,979 18,921 
DE invests wseeeus 8,674 17,011 
Se eee 47,218 100,721 
CEL, | .60460-0s Kaaaones 303 eeee 
CORR TROOR coc ccccsevecve 1,151 séin 
NESSES Se eer 16,648 28,021 
DED a Seren en steece wn wee 6,139 4,766 
EE. ‘xn Adeeb Gee deees eae 1,497 
ME. 66.0050 0:0.0:4468 400.06 ease 205 
POT Tere eerie 11,711 34,074 
Dutch East Indies ....... nes 37 
Dutch Guiana ........... 344 347 
Dutch West Indies....... 504 613 
SEED wns s be 6066.00.08 06 1,936 5,994 
PD sebabavene+6scdes 26,033 33,025 
French West Indies...... sane 1,500 
French Africa ....«...... 193 cose 
TOOTUORT coc nccccccscscee 128,372 167,626 
MD kh o05 645450000 040% 3,942 9,737 
PEE. 6260000000 0:00 eees 250 
ae ee 6,031 5,653 
BE wo@naetadeudéeeenscr 342 2,243 
EPP ore re ee eee 19,365 34,888 
PUEMOTER 6 vectceséncés Te 1,428 
SO SPST ree 451 392 
DE ccvbheedewecaesaS 10 S8a% 
PEE 0 0 :05h.0 0:04 0 6900446008 625 1,600 
PUOCROTIAMES 2c ccccsese 4,728 14,751 
DED oakssaenadeeeacis 9,076 32,390 
PEE - casictesctcvncse 3,955 
WE oa 6b euy obs 65050: 460K% 50 ° 
PE acne thageed snes 86,212 86,722 
Philippine Islands........ 550 cWes 
Portuguese Africa ....... 90 470 
San Domingo ............ 1,042 2,510 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... Per 709 
BOGOR oc vesccccsacenons 3,588 6,549 
i. MRCCRETTETE eee ree 3,410 4,494 
pc ET ee 7,629 12,959 

WOURED «66.00 500s csacevee 832,298 1,220,942 
BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS (CWT) 

To— April March 
United Kingdom ........ 1,120 aeee 
United States ........... 34,604 148,309 
NN oa 5. 6.00 Su beh ane 1,372 5,691 
Bereeee GOIOMO 2c cc cecccs ones 87 
SRMRGIOD 0 ceisc cs rccccoscce 50 cess 
Trinidad and Tobdgo.... res 1,609 
Other Br. West Indies..... 8 176 
Newfoundland. ........... e¢es 2,000 
PPP ere ero 2,000 rer 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 30 10 
BR: Sh ctesi exp iveses 64% é6en 80 

TE este b oden ess veces 39,184 157,962 

OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS (CWT) 

To— April March 
United Kingdom ......... 18,064 20,029 
py eee eee 1 
I wa 60.064 65:4 00:0 50% a eeie 13 
British Guiana .......... 13 307 
British South Africa..... 2,423 1,416 
Pee eee 50 140 
CC ee eee re oes 25 
Trinidad and Tobago..... Pens 625 
Other Br. West Indies.... 23 102 
PR Bk nes 6a 6W 04.08 cerns 660 
BOGTIINGEE 06 oct c.cctececree 1,632 1,100 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... as 5 
Newfoundland ........... 385 

,. | OPC ee eer rT ee 22,490 24,423 

OATS (BUS) 

To— : April March 
United Kingdom ......... 328,493 854,169 
United States ........... 5,363 19,130 
Newfoundland .......... 14,985 7,382 
po PTT eerie 13,377 12,434 
SRE. 66 ie n cscs ewsene 1,622 15,824 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 8,168 31,667 
Other Br. West Indies.... 172 2,551 
Eaveeteh GGIGRE «cc cccees 10,588 12,085 
eee 7,425 36,024 
British Honduras ....... 40 150 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 30 120 
pe” errr ere 49,510 80,000 
EEA er ee hen 23,529 
CEE, Chb 566 gece ertawtens 13,400 13,096 
BERBER cece cccccesericese see 309 

ee re re ee 453,173 1,108,470 

BARLEY (BUS) 

To— April March 
United Kingdom ......... 288,144 772,780 
C6 ae es 122 200 
per e er 36 16 
J Perr errr re 16,464 aes 

rents eye 304,766 772,996 

SCREENINGS (CWT) 

To— April March 
United States ............ 46,591 54,891 
Neotheriands ......0cs.c000 er 1,120 

BOE: bocce rtvecnccres 46.591 56.011 





HOOVER SUGGESTS TRAFFIC AIDS 

Attention of members of the Mllers’ 
National Federation has been directed to 
the following communication from Her- 
bert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce: 

“Due to the war and the long contin- 
ued impossibility on the part of the rail- 
ways to finance the necessary better- 
ments, both our production capacity and 
consuming demands have now advanced 
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beyond our transportation facilities. The 
railway managers under the recent im- 
proved conditions are making great ef- 
fort in finance and expansion of facili- 
ties to meet our necessities, but full re- 
covery of lost ground must be slow and, 
if we are to maintain our present rate of 
productivity and employment, it is vital 
that there be co-operation with the rail- 
“7 management from both producing 
and consuming industries to secure the 
most efficient operation of the railroads. 

“The railways have asked for this co- 
operation, and the trades can make a 
tremendous contribution to the orderly 
march of our prosperity if they will un- 
dertake it seriously and in an organized 
fashion. 

“The principal directions in which such 
co-operation can be extended by the 
trades are: 

“1. The advance storage of their win- 
ter coal during the light consuming sea- 
son—that is, from now until Sept. 1, 
including the early movement of lake 
traffic. 

“2. The loading of all cars to full ca- 
pacity, their prompt loading and dis- 
charge. 

“3. Reduction of reconsignment ship- 
ments and restriction of to-order bills 
of lading. 

“4. Demands for no more cars from 
the railways than can be promptly used. 

“If we could secure the maximum ef- 
ficiency in these directions we will have 
added more effective commodity move- 
ment than would be brought about by 
the addition of approximately 300,000 
cars and 3,000 locomotives, and the ad- 
dition of at least 10 per cent to our track 
mileage and terminal facilities. 

“The importance of this lies in more 
than simply the maintenance of continu- 
ity of production and full supply of con- 
sumption, because any strangulation in 
movement of commodities through car 
shortages affects the profits of every in- 
dividual manufacturer by interruption 
in his production, and furthermore, such 
strangulation affects price levels in the 
most definite fashion. 

“The full and smooth movement of all 
of the productivity of the country would 
be the greatest contribution that could 
be made at the present time in checking 
inflation or increase in price levels. 

“Therefore, I earnestly hope that you 
will undertake to definitely organize your 
association, to bring about this co-opera- 
tion through your district or trade, and 
to establish co-operative contact with the 
railway executives concerned. 

“If we could secure unity of action 
on these questions between the shippers 
and the railways we would have made a 
greater contribution to continued pros- 
perity and full employment than any di- 
rection I know of.” 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 


Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending May 26 
and May 19, and for Jan. 1-May 26, 1923, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted); 





























Jan, 1- 
Flour, bbis— May 20-26 May 13-19 May 26 
United Kingdom .. 246 50 616 
Other Europe ..... 1,110 64 2,014 
Other countries.... 550 68 3,342 
BUG aicks sc estdewece 1,906 182 5,972 
Wheat, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 230 251 7,722 
POE wen staceecece 422 679 10,469 
Other Europe ..... 1,660 514 13,092 
Other countries.... 32 3,316 5,874 
TOG cacescsccess 2,344 4,760 37,157 
Corn, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 86 273 8,861 
Other Europe ..... 288 77 16,597 
» TD: Swine weveuse 127 462 4,768 
Other countries.... 101 112 1,651 
0 ee ee 602 924 31,877 
Barley, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 193 one 3,672 
Other countries.... 90 10 2,248 
Totals .cccccccoces 283 10 5,920 
Oats, bus— 
BBORO  cccccvccces 9 168 2,447 
Other countries.... 11 21 518 
DOGMA cccscecsecus 20 189 2,965 
Rye, bus— 
Germany ......... 335 445 6,964 
Other Europe ..... 740 40 8,556 
Other countries.... 128 -148 421 
WOOO ve iccwccacas 1,203 633 15,941 
Canadian in transit through United States: 
weeer, BRB 2.2.26. 5 16 1,445 
Wheat, bus ....... 548 1,673 48,400 
Barley, bus ....... Saae eae 1,946 
EE MDS es co's os ses oe 2,876 
Be WE. 46 00 s0060-0 138 2 2,326 
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In the early days of milling, flour was 
rarely packed in any form of container 
other than barrels, but with the devel- 
opment of the jute and cotton bags the 
barrel was gradually displaced until to- 
day it has come to play a relatively 
unimportant part in the packing of flour. 
However, many of the reasons which 
originally caused the milling industry to 
adopt the barrel as its standard form of 
container are still numbered among its 
advantageous points. 

American business interests are well 
aware of the fact that the reduction of 
a fraction of a cent or so in the cost of 
production of a commodity is by no 
means the only solution of the problem 
of reducing the general operating ex- 
penses of an enterprise. The matter of 
marketing and distribution has received 
ever-increasing consideration at _ the 
hands of the manufacturer and the pro- 
ducer during the last few years, and so 
long as business competition is as keen 
as at present this will continue to be the 
case, 

It is a demonstrated fact that the bar- 
rel is one of the stoutest forms of con- 
tainers made, whether it be packed with 
flour, sugar or any other commodity. In 
this respect it provides an excellent safe- 
guard against breakage from rough 
handling while in transit or storage. It 
is so constructed that it can withstand 
exceptionally heavy pressure both from 
within and without, a fact which has 
firmly established its reputation as being 
exceptionally desirable for the safe-keep- 
ing of goods and commodities of many 
kinds from the time they leave their 
place of origin until they reach their 
ultimate destination. 

Equally as desirable as its sturdiness 
is the cleanliness afforded by the barrel. 
It is comparatively a difficult matter for 
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Flour Half Barrels, Known as Barrelettes 
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an odor, unless it be an exceptionally 
strong one, to penetrate the walls of a 
barrel and contaminate the contents, a 
quality frequently of importance in ex- 
port trade, where the surroundings of 
a shipment are often more or less a mat- 
ter of speculation. This is a material 
asset of the barrel, frequently prevent- 
ing a loss that might otherwise prove to 
be quite expensive. 

As a packing unit the barrel has long 
been the universally used package for 
apples. It offers a practical solution to 
the packing problems of fruit growers 
and has taken an important part in the 
development of the apple industry of the 
United States. Literally millions of bar- 
rels are used yearly in the distribution 
of the apple crop, and large quantities 
are annually exported to foreign coun- 
tries. Experience and usage in the fruit 
growing industry have proven the su- 
periority of the barrel in protecting its 
contents from outside contamination, in- 
suring safety in transit and affording 
protection in storage. Growers who must 
handle a large crop of fruit in the short- 
est possible time have found the* barrel 
indispensable when the fruit is to be 
exported. Incidentally, the slack barrel 
was the first container to be standard- 
ized, through federal enactment, for the 
packing and shipping of apples. What 
is true of the barrel in its relationship 
to the apple industry will also be found 
to be the case in the handling of many 
other fruits and vegetables, the enumera- 
tion of which would require altogether 
too much space, 

Realizing the tendency toward the 
marketing of apples and other commodi- 
ties in smaller packages, and aware of 
the need for a container of less capacity 
than that of the standard whole barrel, 
the cooperage industry made a careful 














































































































investigation of the requirements along 
those lines and, as a result, started manu- 
facturing the half barrel, known as the 
barrelette, to supply that need. De- 
signed primarily for the marketing of 
commodities in the retail trade, ample 
display surface was considered a prime 
requisite and, consequently, the use of 
151%-inch heading was decided upon, 
which bears relatively a larger relation 
to the height of the package than is the 
case in whole barrels. It also makes 
the barrelette adaptable to economical 
and proper packing. The cubical ca- 
pacity of the barrelette is one half that 
of a standard barrel, and has been ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Standards of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture as a legal container for apples. 

Another widespread usage of the bar- 
rel, and more generally known in the 
baking and allied industries, is that as 
a container for chemicals and com- 
pounds. The cooperage industry has de- 
voted much time and thought to the sub- 
ject of improving barrel service to the 
chemical trade, particularly with refer- 
ence to the specific commodity and the 
principles of packing. With a proper 
knowledge of these it is a comparatively 
simple problem to decide upon the kind 
of barrel best suited for shipping various 
chemicals. 

From the scientific and technical point 
of view, standards of measurement, per- 
formance and quality have been estab- 
lished by the Bureau of Standards, cov- 
ering barrels for certain food products 
and other commodities. But due to the 
fact that the chemical and cooperage 
manufacturers have not as yet developed 
a certain rule of measure for chemical 
containers, the chemical industry buys 
wood barrels by contract specification. 

Both tight and slack barrels are used 
in the chemical trade, but the slack 
product is the ideal container for ship- 
ping chemicals which are not efflorescent, 
and also for various other compounds 
and materials, varying in weight from 
50 to 500 lbs. Due to the fact that 
there is considerable variation in the 
density of chemicals and in the manner 
of their preparation for shipment, the 





Standard Size Flour Barrels 








need is clearly seen for careful specitica- 
tion in estimating the most efficient utili- 
zation of wood barrels in this trade. lo 
meet this need the slack cooperage in- 
dustry has established a code of grade 
rules and specifications applicable to the 
use of various timbers in containers in 
which chemicals are to be packed. 

To provide a practical, efficient and 
economical container that would acde- 
quately fill the requirements of the 
chemical industry for the shipment of 
efforescent and semiliquid products, the 
same branch of the cooperage industry 
has evolved what is known as a “tongued 
and grooved barrel.” The staves being 
tongued and grooved, and the heading 
glued, the result is practically a water 
tight container. Gallonage capacity is 
usually referred to when mentioning this 
type of container. 

Aside from its desirability for specific 
uses in certain industries the barrel as 
general characteristics which place it 
well in the fore of superior containers. 
Of these characteristics strength is no 
doubt one of the most important; ‘he 
engineering principles used in the con- 
struction of a barrel are such as to ‘s- 
sure this quality at all times. As 4 
direct result of this strength comes ‘lie 
stability of the barrel, which practic: ly 
insures the delivery of the content sa! “ly 
and undisturbed. 

Because of the peculiar lines of its ¢- 
struction the barrel lends itself admir«'\y 
to economy in handling. The contour vt 
bilge of the container gives a respo' -¢ 
to a push in almost any direction, anc ¢t 
moves regardless of the weight of its ¢ 
tents. Its rolling power covers dista 
quickly, and with skids and incline | 
moves practically of its own propulsi: 
Arriving at its point of destination t' 
“rocking power” of the barrel serves ‘? 
up-end it at the stowage point with © 
danger of breakage or damage to tlic 
contents. These features of the barre! 
make unnecessary the use of truck:. 
cranes and other machinery over sho! 
distances. 

Another feature that has to be takeii 
into consideration in considering the 
value of the wood barrel as a container is 
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the fact that when empty the barrel has 
a re-use Value and ordinarily can be re- 
sold for a considerable part of its origi- 
nal price. While this is also true of some 
other containers, nevertheless the barrel 
js well up with the leaders in the percent- 
age of its resale price, compared with the 
original value. 

In countries where careful considera- 
tion has been given to seeking the best 
means of reducing pilferage much at- 
tention has been given the barrel as a 
method of packing for eliminating such 
losses. In England last year influence 
was placed behind such a movement 
through the appointment of a committee 
composed of experts attached to the De- 
partment of Commerce. A selection of 
packages specially constructed to with- 
stand the attacks of pilferers and de- 
signed to show immediately the traces of 
any attempt to open them was made. 
This committee decided that the strength 
and utility of the wood barrel, due to its 
peculiar mechanical construction, placed 
it among the leaders of pilfer-proof com- 
modity containers. Furthermore, the 
committee found that this form of pack- 
age supported the weight of piled freight 
in ho'ds of vessels whose height averaged 
90 fc et, with no indication of collapse un- 
der <e strain. 

D. spite the fact that the barrel has 
com: to be in the great minority as a 
cont. iner for flour, it has lost none of the 
char icteristics it originally possessed. 
Its | story is a most interesting one, and 
in it. descent through the ages its service 
to m nkind has been invaluable. Regard- 
less of what type of containers may be 
used y this industry or that as time goes 
on, te barrel will inevitably have its own 
place in the use and history of containers 
as a ‘neans of marketing and distribution 
of both raw and manufactured products. 





FLOUR MARKETS IN CUBA 

Havana, Cusa, May 26.—General de- 
pression in the flour markets of Cuba 
continues. The conclusion of the sugar 
crop has reduced buying power, and 
large stocks of provisions in many locali- 
ties are resulting in declining prices. 
The only present hope of betterment 
lies in activities coincident with the 
planting of the next sugar crop. 

Cuban merchants are the real bankers 
of the sugar planters. They provide not 
only the larger share of financial credit, 
but the most hazardous part. Banks can 
loan money upon guaranties, but the 
merchant gives clothing, food and other 
supplies for six or eight months of the 
planter’s activities without any other 
guaranty than his countryman’s integ- 
tity. Even a large number of the pro- 
fessional men of Cuba must base their 
finances upon this practice. In most 
cases the sugar plantations are worked 
by small farmers on a per cent basis, 
and the small farmer is directly depend- 
ent upon the merchant for credit to 
carry on his operations. Credits on the 
present sugar crop have not all been 
liquidated, and many must go over to the 
next crop for settlement. 

During the past two or three months 
flour importers have been asking for bet- 
ter grades, but they have begun calling 
for lower grades now, with consequently 
lower prices. A very large local baker 
reports that during the past week the 
highest price he paid was $6.50 bbl. He 
announces that he does not believe he 
will consider any higher figure than this 
for old wheat flours. 

Results from the experiments that 
have been made with Canadian flours are 
satisfactory. The outlook for the use of 
these brands is good, and many bakers 
now keep some Canadian flour on hand 
at all times. One of the well-established 
importers has been obliged to handle Ca- 
nadian fiours, after refusal for many 
years to touch them. 

Some merchants believe that the new 
crop prices will be based upon those of 
Canadian flours, at figures around $6@ 
625. During the week just closed Ca- 
Nadian exporters have been quoting at 

under the previous week. Some 
United States mills have made cuts of 
%@30c. 

Imports for the week ending May 19: 
from Canada to Havana 5,389 200-Ib 
sacks, to Santiago 550, Matanzas 200 
and Cienfuegos 200; from the United 
States to Havana 7,350, to Nuevitas 
1500, Santiago 1,978, Matanzas 250 and 
Cienfuegos 1,350. 








Flour and grain imports to Havana 
for the week ending May 26 were as 
follows: 


FLOUR 
Steamer— Port of Origin 200-lb Sacks 
ly. See Mobile ..cccccsce 1, 
Chalmette.......... New Orleans..... 2,000 
Clendoyle........... Baltimore ....... *1,900 
Calamares.......... New York ...... *600 
Calamares.......... New York ......- 800 
CORN 
Steamer— Port of Origin 200-lb Sacks 
BERROTIRs 0c crcesceds Mobile ..cscccose 300 
SPR eee New Orleans...... 8,550 
Chalmette........... New Orleans ..... 7,708 
*Canadian. 
NOTES 


Sanchez & Solana, a well-known im- 
porting firm, has been obliged to liqui- 
date, owing to business misfortunes. 

The firm of O. Mestre & Co. has been 
reorganized and will continue in busi- 
ness under the style of Mestre & 
Machado. n 

The assumption of the banking busi- 
ness of Pedro Gomez e Hijos by the 
Royal Bank of Canada is an indication 
of the hazardous business conditions now 
prevalent in the island. It is rumored 
that Gelats & Co., an old and important 
banking firm, is about to retire from 
business. This would leave the island 
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A Barrel in Process of Construction 


only a national bank, El Banco Commer- 
cial, 

A correspondent in Santiago, under 
date of May 14, writes as follows: “In 
the east, business is bad. The sugar 
crop was poor. It will not amount to 
400,000 bags of 325 lbs each, cempared 
with 1,200,000 bags last year. Accord- 
ingly, there is great scarcity of money. 
Very small flour purchases have been 
made, and any business that is being 
done can be considered more as courtesy 
to the mills’ own representatives upon 
the occasion of personal visits than to 
actual demand.” 

The Foreign Exporters’ Representa- 
tives’ Association, the offices of which 
are located in the Produce Exchange, 
Havana, is under good management and 
seems to have an attractive outlook. 
This association was created recently, 
and under the presidency of Mr. Marcé 
is attending to a large number of in- 
quiries concerning Cuban markets and 
importing houses. Information is fur- 
nished strictly in confidence, and Ameri- 
can millers should find the organization 
valuable to them. The Northwestern 
Miller’s correspondent in Havana is a 
member of it. 

Luis MENENDEZ BLANco. 





APPOINTED CAR SERVICE MANAGER 

Appointment of R. W. Edwards, for- 
mer general superintendent of transpor- 
tation of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railroad, to be district manager of the 
ear service division of the American 
Railway Association at Toledo, Ohio, is 
announced by the car service division. 
He assumes his duties at once. 

The appointment is in line with the 
policy recently announced by the car ser- 
vice division of establishing district 
headquarters in certain cities for the 
purpose of bringing about closer co-op- 
eration between shippers and the car- 
riers, and to enable the railroads to an- 
ticipate as far as possible the trans- 
portation needs of the industrial and 
agricultural districts in various parts of 
the country. 

District headquarters have already 
been established in Minneapolis, Birm- 
ingham, Dallas, St. Louis, Chicago and 
Cincinnati. 

The territory making up the Toledo 
district includes the lower peninsula of 
Michigan, northern Indiana ‘and Ohio, 
northwestern Pennsylvania, western New 
York state and the province of Ontario, 
Canada, west of a line from Toronto 
to the southern end of Georgian Bay. 
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The week just closed saw no material 
change in business with the mills. Only 
one reports any considerable activity and 
sales, and this was on hard wheat flour. 
The others did a little domestic business 
with established trade, and there were 
also a few export sales made. The out- 
standing feature of the situation, with the 
majority of the mills, is the comparative 
dearth of new sales, and the difficulty in 
making them. ‘This condition has pre- 
vailed so long, and production has been so 
reduced, that one is left to wonder just 
what the absolute minimum consumptive 
requirements of soft wheat flour may be. 

The output at Toledo was curtailed this 
week on account of Memorial Day and 
because one of the mills was down for 
repairs. As a matter of fact, production 
is on the verge of being still further re- 
duced by scarcity of business.. Many out- 
side mills are operating not better than 
the equivalent of two or three days a 
week, and in a number of instances two 
days’ output is the amount reported. 

The light movement and scarcity of 
soft wheat are apparently without influ- 
ence on buyers. They are taking only 
what flour they must have for near-by 
needs. Of course, in this respect the situ- 
ation is healthy, and perhaps one should 
not expect anything else at this season of 
the year. Reports of damage and indica- 
tions of greatly reduced crops in many 
soft wheat states are without effect on 
buyers and, curiously enough, have been 
accompanied by declining, rather than 
advancing, prices. For example, all prices 
were on the toboggan slide this week. 

Mills’ stocks of soft wheat are light, 
and the volume of sales would not en- 
courage any considerable accumulation of 
it, even if it were to be had. To an ex- 
tent this has given some additional firm- 
ness to flour prices, as the miller is 
forced to consider the replacement cost 
of his wheat and the difficulty in getting 
it, and also the need of making sure of 
enough to last through the crop and take 
care of his regular trade. Farmers are 
busy in the fields and are not so much in- 
clined to sell as might be the case if a 
larger crop were in prospect. 

The crop year is dragging out to a rath- 
er lifeless and uneventful termination. 
One thing seems assured, and that is that 
millers will be well cleaned up at the end 
of it, with scarcely any wheat or unde- 
livered flour sales left over. And the 
chances are, so far as soft wheat flour is 
concerned, that there will be no undigest- 
ed stocks in the trade to prove trouble- 
some. The slate will be wiped clean for 
a fresh start on the new crop, and short 
crop years are frequently profitable for 
millers, provided no particular kind of 
wheat is forced to a big premium over 
others. There is no interest shown in 
new crop flour. 

There is another hopeful indication to 
be found in the fact that soft wheat 
millers are showing a disposition to make 
a careful appraisal of the condition con- 


fronting them, and certain disabilities , 


which have had a vital effect on their 
business, due largely to the inroad made 
by outside hard wheat flours. There is a 
feeling that success in their business can 
be accomplished only by recognizing cer- 
tain conditions which must be met and 
adapting themselves to these changes. 
Toledo millers were poeta Ne gener 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, June 1. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at $5.90 
@6 bbl, local springs $6.35@6.50, and 


local hard winters $5.80, in 98's, f.o.b., 


Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted at $33.50 ton, mixed feed $34, and 
middlings $34.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output = activity 
eS” Beer 20,000 41 
PEOVIONS WOOK .cccccsvece 27,900 58 
FO Rr 18,900 39 
PwWO VOOTS GOO ..cccccccie 12,300 25% 
Three years ago .......... 12,100 25 


CENTRAL STATES + MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 
No. Capacity Output Pct. 


May 27-June 2... 21 137,850 55,939 40 
Previous week ... 18 115,410 55,262 48 
OOP BHO occccscs 17 110,760 39,763 34 
Two years ago... 21 129,060 34,357 27 


CONFERENCE OF MILLERS 


J. B. McLemore, secretary Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, Nashville, Tenn., 
and G. A. Breaux, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Louisville, Ky., were in Toledo, June 1, 
for a conference with millers of Ohio and 
Michigan who manufacture self-rising 
flour. 

Among those attending the conference 
were H. M., Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., 
Troy, Ohio; Cyrus S. Coup and John H. 
Taylor, Northwestern Elevator & Mill 
Co., Toledo; Frank B. Drees, secretary 
Michigan Millers’ State Association, Lan- 
sing; Lee F. Graybill, the Warwick Co., 
Massillon, Ohio; J. S. Green, Williams 
Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio; George E. Howe, 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind., and 
Wauseon, Ohio; Frank T. King, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich; S. H. Hey- 
wood, Heywood Milling Co., Jackson, 
Mich; M. N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo; David E. Stott, David Stott 
Flour Mills, Detroit, Mich; E. M. Stults, 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio; Ed- 
gar Thierwechter, the Thierwechter Co., 

ak Harbor, Ohio; H. J. Walter, Marion 
(Ohio) National Mill Co. 


In 1887 


Russell Seeds has some _ interesting 
comment in the Indianapolis Star about 
conditions in 1887, in contrast with those 
of the present time. He writes: “A few 
days ago I ran across an old account 
book of mine kept in the year 1887. It is 
instructive. The prices of corn and 
wheat are so low today that farmers are 
complaining bitterly, but I sold corn then 
for 28¢c per bu; on the day I write, corn 
is selling in the wagon market of Indian- 
apolis at 90@95c. I sold wheat at 67c; 
today Indianapolis mills are paying $1.23. 

“I paid a carpenter $1.35 per day for 
some work done about the house; he 
would get $10@12 now. I paid $20 per 
month rent for a seven-room house in 
Woodruff Place; the same property now 
pays almost that much taxes. I paid a 
housemaid and houseman, man and Wife, 
$5 per week for the two, furnishing them 
board and lodging, and she did the wash- 
ing; the same couple of competent col- 
ored people now earn—not from me—$32 
per week, plus board and lodging. 

“Grocery and meat bills for four adults 
and a child ran usually about $7 per week. 
Brazil block coal cost $8 per ton, de- 
livered. The cost of clothing, then as 
now, depended largely on where one 
bought it, but I distinctly recall the fact 
that excellent ready-made clothing sold at 
$10@12 per suit, and one rarely paid 
more than $3 for a derby hat. 

“Almost as striking as the decline in 
value of gold is the fact that labor has 
advanced so greatly, compared with 
commodities. But the greatest advance 
of all has been in the wages for domestic 








service. The colored people I employed 
then could have bought about 7 bus of 
wheat with their week’s wages; today 
their weekly wages would buy over 16 
bus. On the face of it, the carpenter 
could do better, but he has his food and 
shelter to pay for out of his earnings. 
Jack and Jill are doing quite well these 
days, thank you.” 


NOTES 


G. C. Bailey, of E. W. Bailey & Co., 
Montpelier, Vt., flour and feed jobbers, 
was in Toledo, visiting his connection, the 
National Milling Co., this week. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills visiting Toledo this week were W. 
F. Steele, Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling 
Co., and J. E. Sullivan, sales manager 
Attica (Kansas) Mills. 

O. Jones Dorsey, Toledo, Ohio, has 
arranged to represent the Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co. in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, effective June 1, giving particu- 
lar attention to the bakery trade. 

The Flour Club of the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Chamber of Commerce will hold a meet- 
ing June 8, when all dealers belonging to 
the association will be asked to bring 
their salesmen. An attendance of over 
50 is expected. 

The William Bacon-Holmes Co., Chel- 
sea, Mich., has let the contract for its new 
300-bbl spring wheat unit to the Wolf Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. The contract was 
secured by E. F. Wallace, Owosso, Mich., 
representative of the Wolf Co., and the 
mill will be in operation next October. 


The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association 
will hold its annual convention at the 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, June 
20-21. The local entertainment committee 
consists of W. C. Seaman, chairman, F. 
W. Blazy, C. W. Fairchild, H. W. Robin- 
son and J. G. Monfort. 


Governor Donahey, of Ohio, joined in 
a call this week for a national wheat con- 
ference to be held at Chicago June 19-20, 
to discuss —_— confronting wheat 
growers and agricultural interests. The 
conference was proposed by Governor 
Preus, of Minnesota, who asked the gov- 
ernors of other states to joint with him 
in calling a meeting. 

William A. Eldred, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has arranged to represent the W. J. Jen- 
nison Co., Minneapolis, in Michigan, be- 
ginning June 1. This company was for- 
merly represented in that state for many 
years by A. L. Chittenden. Mr. Eldred 
has had previous experience selling flour 
with the Washburn-Crosby Co. and the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp.—While the output 
of flour in this territory the week of 
May 27-June 2 showed some increase 
over the previous week, practically all 
the business done was on old contracts, 
with the exception of current needs of 
local and near-by bakers. 

Export demand is fairly active, but 
buyers decline to bid at prevailing levels. 
As the exchange situation remains un- 
favorable, millers expect little to be do- 
ing abroad before the new crop comes 
on the market. 

Millers, through all the dullness, say 
the movement to stimulate increased con- 
sumption of wheat has had a good effect 
on sales locally. One large baker claims 
his sales have increased 10 per cent this 
season over a similar period for last 
year. Indications are that wheat will 
be coming to mills earlier than usual, 
with favorable weather conditions for 
ripening and harvesting. Stocks in hands 
of farmers are pretty well cleaned up. 

Weakness in the wheat market the 
week of May 27-June 2 has been re- 
sponsible for keeping local buyers out 
of the market, as they expect lower flour 
prices. The general flour situation is 
nominally the same as that reported for 
the preceding week, although one large 
miller has reduced prices about 50c. 
Soft winter wheat patents are quoted at 
$5.25@6.75, hard winter wheat patents 
at $5.50@6.50 and spring wheat patents 
at $5.90@6.55. Wheat feeds are quot- 
ably on a par with last week. The feed 
situation is much better than normal for 
the season, with a goodly number of 
buyers in the market each week. 

The weakness of grain in the Chicago 
market has weakened the local market 
and dulled the demand. Reports of 
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Chicago authorities on the prospective 
crop of wheat the coming season are 
looked on as much exaggerated. Speak- 
ing of the present business on the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade, George 
Doran, broker of grain and flour, for- 
merly secretary-treasurer of the Blanton 
Milling Co., and who, perhaps, is as well 
versed in interpreting indications of 
crops as any other in this territory, says: 

“The weather of recent days has been 
unusually favorable for growing wheat, 
and the prospects are for a larger yield 
than in the spell of unfavorable ‘cold 
weather, but I believe the Chicago re- 
ports are much exaggerated. Business 
on the Board of Trade here is in the 
worst condition I have ever seen it.” 
He attributes this fact to reaction in 
business generally, to the sudden chan,:e 
to hot, sultry weather and to production 
predictions. 

The bids for car lots of grain at tie 
call of the Indianapolis Board of Trace, 
f.o.b., 4114¢ to New York, June 2: whet, 
No. 4 red, $1.17@1.21 bu; corn, No. 3 
white 761,@79c, No. 4 white 754,@/ +0, 
No. 3 yellow 764%,@78c, No. 4 yellow 
7544@7i¥,c, No. 3 mixed 75@77c, Nv 4 
mixed 74@76c; oats, No. 2 white 40@' ic, 
No. 3 white 39@401,c. 

Inspections of grain, June 2: wh. it, 
No. 2 red 1 car, No. 4 red 1, No. 2 mixed 
1, sample 1; corn, No. 2 white 4, Ni 2 
yellow 8; oats, No. 2 white 9, No 3 
white 5, No. 4 white 1. Local mills re 
offering $1.17 bu for No. 2 red wheat, ‘he 
same price offered on the board. 

The output of flour by mills in ‘n- 
dianapolis, with. a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, inspections of grain nd 
stocks in store, in bushels, with*com)). ri- 
sons for corresponding periods, as ‘e- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller ‘or 
the week ended June 2: 


Fiour Pc*. of 
output activity 
,8 


May S7-FuUme 8... ccccvecs 8,811 39 

Previotia Week ....ccccesee 5,751 25 

BOO BD: seve twcreveeaseas 5,100 22 

TWO FOOTE GHO 2... cccccces 3,186 14 

INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 

WE ss wanda. v0 04564405045 44,000 1,000 

RPT re rrr ree 204,000 55.000 

Peres Pe ee rere re hie 226,000 64,000 

See 9:4445 05566. 56 000 SERS SS 3,000 1,400 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

June 2, 1923... 94,000 321,000 77,000 34 
June 3, 1922.. 70,000 236,000 144,000 


June 4, 1921.. 60,340 440,800 214,560 3% 500 


NOTES 


Roy Wood has opened the Home bak- 
ery at 2918 Roosevelt Avenue, Indian- 
apolis. 

The Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co. has 
registered a trademark with the United 
States Patent Office for a new brand of 
self-rising flour. 

A well drilled near the Shelby Milling 
Co.’s plant at Shelbyville, in an effort to 
test possibilities for natural gas, after 
being shot showed a good flow, later 
filled up with salt water and had to be 
closed, The mill probably will try aguin. 

Millers from Newcastle, Greencastle, 
Shelbyville, Cincinnati, Chicago, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Columbus, Ind., Rushville, 
Buffalo, N. Y., St. Louis, Kansas City 
and Cleveland were among visitors in 
Indianapolis during the annual autono- 
bile classic on Memorial Day. 

Joseph A. Cullen, aged 61, for 18 
years sales manager for the Loug!:ry 
Bros. Mill & Grain Co., is dead at his 
home in Monticello, as the result of he irt 
trouble. He was also secretary-treasu er 
of the People’s Loan Association. "he 
widow and three daughters survive. 


Curis O. ALBion 


EVANSVILLE 
Evansvitte, Inp.—Business rema 's 
quiet with millers in southern India 
western Kentucky and southern Illin 
Inquiries grow scarcer, and no impro: - 
ment is expected until the new crop =f 
wheat comes in. Even export inqu'y 
has dropped to the minimum, with bro - 
ers demanding concessions that cann t 


be given consideration. Wheat h 
dropped to $1.15 bu at mills, and 3c le 
at stations: Practically none is comin 
in. 

Flour prices, based Evansville, in 98-' 
sacks, carload lots: best patent, $7.25¢ 
7.50 bbl; straights, $6@6.85; Kansa:. 
$6.50@6.75; clears, in jutes, firsts $4.5) 
@5, seconds $4@4.25. 


Millfeed continues in moderate de 
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mand, with prices well maintained. Quo- 
tations, based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, 
carload lots: bran, $31@33 ton; mixed 
feed, $33@34; shorts, $34@35. 

W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—For the week ending 
June 2, the flour market was dull and 
listless. The actual conditions were more 
emphatically characterized by flour men 
whose experience from a business stand- 
point was anything but flattering the 
past six days. Shipping directions 
showed a marked improvement. Actual 
sales were practically nil. What small- 
sined orders were booked were for 
prompt delivery. 

Buyers of flour generally show a lack 

of confidence, despite the fact that the 
mills have lowered their prices for ship- 
ment. The large consumers are well 
supplied, and feel that they can get all 
the flour they need when they want it, 
as sto’ks are ample on spot and at stor- 
age } ints. There has been some talk 
that \uyers might come into the mar- 
ket vhen it got down to $6 bbl for 
sprine patents, but the lower the market 
goes ‘he less confidence is displayed by 
buye? >. 
Fi ir prices for the week: spring 
whea’ patent $6@7 bbl, hard winter 
$5.75 6.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winte . old crop, $5@5.50, bulk; clears, 
$5.50. 6, cotton 98's, Pittsburgh; rye, 
white $4.25@4.50, medium $4@4.25, dark 
$3.50: 4, cotton 98's, Pittsburgh. 

Th millfeed market was rather un- 
settle’. with fluctuating prices, which 
were, on the whole, somewhat lower than 
last eek. Quotations for the week: 
stand rd middlings, $833@34 ton; flour 
midd] ngs, $32.50@33.50; red dog, $41@ 
42; spring wheat bran, $30@31; winter 
wheat bran, $32@33. 


NOTES 


George A. Leach, postmaster at Le- 
moyne, Pa., has resigned, and will enter 
the baking business in Altoona, Pa., with 
his brother. 

A. ?. Cole, president of the local Flour 
Club, will head the delegation of Pitts- 
burgh flour men at the National Flour 
Clubs’ convention in New York, June 5. 

Lewis G. Stritzinger, baker, Norris- 
town, Pa., father of Raymond K. Stritz- 
inger, president of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, died at his home, on 
May 28. Mr. Stritzinger was one of the 
pioneer bakers of Pennsylvania. 

Changes in the standard bushel weights 
of seven commodities are authorized in 
the McCaig bill, just signed by Governor 
Pinchot. One of the articles affected 
is barley, the weight of a bushel here- 
after to be 48 lbs instead of 47. 

The June meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association will be 
held at the Fleischmann Building, Pitts- 
burgh, June 9, at 8 p.m. Arrangements 
will be made for the sending of a large 
delegation to the Bedford Springs con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation, June 18-20. 

C. C. Larus. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvirrze, Tenn.—Flour demand 
from the Southeast continues extremely 
dull, with sales scarcely sufficient to make 
a well-established market. The irregu- 
lar tone that has prevailed in the wheat 
market has caused buyers to exercise 
great caution. Shipments on contracts 
are fair. Only a few scattering sales 
are being made to cover current re- 
quirements. It is expected that a hand- 
tomouth policy will continue through 
this month, 

Some concessions have been made in 
Prices, but the tendency is to maintain 
values. Quotations at the close of the 
Week were substantially as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patent, 98 
Ibs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
81.508; standard or regular patent, 
%.80(07.25; straight patent, $6.40@6.65; 
first clears, $4.75@5. 

Rehandlers report a slow demand. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98 


lbs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, $7@ 

140; hard winter wheat short patent, 
6.50, 

Wheat has been depressed, No. 2 red, 

With bill, bein 

Nashville, 


quoted at $1.36@1.40 bu, 
Mills are buying very little, 


and are cleaning up their surplus sup- 
plies. 

Millfeed has a quiet tone, but demand 
seems to be keeping pace with the re- 
duced output. Prices: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $29@31; standard middlings or 
shorts, $33@35. 

Corn meal has an easier tone, with 
sales light. Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 
100 Ibs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.90 
@1.95; unbolted, $1.95@2. 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 2 May 26 
Pe, TE 0600 6sean oe ee 43,000 48,300 
Wheat, DUS ....ccercccce 100,000 110,000 
Corn, DUS ......+..eeeeee 87,000 73,000 
GORE, WED ccc ccvtseveues 455,000 498,000 


NOTES 

Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
in the week ending May 26 were 157 
cars. 

The Garrison Valley Mills, Wartrace, 
Tenn., have been sold to George Waite, 
Frank Parker, Sr., and J. C. Brixey. C. 
C. Richards, former manager, will retire. 
The company is one of the old flour mill- 
ing concerns of middle Tennessee. 

Joun LeErPer. 


GEORGIA 

Atianta, Ga.—Flour prices have suf- 
fered a decline of 25@50c bbl, due to 
poor demand and new crop prospects. 
Trade generally is narrow and dull, being 
confined to small mixed orders, with very 
little booked ahead. 

Wheat millfeeds also have declined 
slightly, and the trade is indifferent as to 
buying further than for immediate needs. 
Stocks are moderate to very light. Hom- 
iny feed is higher, but demand is rather 
light. 

Cottonseed meal is very dull and there 
is little moving except to the dairy trade, 
which is buying only as weekly needs re- 
quire. Mills are holding most of the 
meal stocks. Cottonseed hulls have suf- 
fered a decline. 

Hay receipts continue light, but stocks 
here are sufficient to meet the demand. 
New alfalfa reaching this market, some 
of it badly heated. Prices are about 
steady. 

J. Hore TicNer. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va.—The local flour trade 
appears to be utterly demoralized, as the 
continued price cutting on the part of 
chain stores and independent groceries 
organized to meet competition has put 
flour on the market at less than cost, but 
there appears no tendency on the part of 
buyers to consider purchases to any great 
extent on the sharply declining market, 
which would indicate still lower prices in 
prospect. 

Winter wheat millers claim good mill- 
ing wheat is not plentiful, although they 
have been obliged to reduce their quota- 
tions by entirely eliminating profit. Top 
patents are quoted at $6.50@6.85; stand- 
ard patents, $6.15@6.50; Kansas patents, 
well-known brands, $6.90@7.40; bakers 
hard patents, $6.60@6.75; northwestern 
springs, $6.80@7.50, according to grade, 
with advertised brands held a little high- 
er. 

Feed conditions are unchanged, al- 
though offerings for future shipments are 
considerably lower. The scarcity of spot 
stock holds local prices fairly firm. Quo- 
tations for June delivery: standard bran, 
$34@34.50 ton; standard middlings, $35 
@36; flour middlings, $37@38; red dog, 
$41@42. 


ANOTHER BREAD WAR 


Another bread war has been launched 
by two chain systems. The D. P. stores 
announced the full-size, 16-0z loaf at 6c, 
and the 14-0z loaf at 5c, in their 128 
stores. The Piggly Wiggly stores imme- 
diately placed the 16-0z loaf on sale at 
5c, and announced through advertise- 
ments that they would sell bread one 
cent below all compefitors, regardless of 
the latter’s figures. The A. & P. stores 
have not as yet entered the fight. 

Two groups of independent grocery 
stores, recently organized for the purpose 
of buying in large quantities in an effort 
to meet chain store competition, refused 
to participate in the battle, and the re- 
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sult was the chain stores began to get a 
large bread business, which dealers admit 
is on a cost or below cost basis. The 
market is completely demoralized, and the 
indications are that prices will go still 
lower. 

One result has been that cheaper grades 
of flour are being considered by some 
bakers, in an effort to bring the price of 
bread down. Others, however, are offset- 
ting, to some extent, the price cutting by 
advertising extensively the quality of 
their product. The 16-oz loaf, therefore, 


is being sold for 5c, 6c, 7c, 8c and 9c, de- _ 


pending upon the section of the city and 
the class of trade. 


REVISED FREIGHT RATES 


Revised freight rates on grain and 
grain products favorably affecting the 
business of jobbers and dealers in grain 
in Virginia cities became effective June 1. 
The new tariffs issued by Virginia car- 
riers were secured as result of a long 
fight to remove certain discriminations 
against Virginia traders that originated 
duing the war. 

Dealers in this state may now bring 
grain to cities therein, store it in transit 
houses and later reship to points south 
as on through rates from the place of 
origin, thus putting them on a basis with 
dealers in other cities in this section of 
the South. The new tariffs affect whole- 
salers and jobbers only. 

Prior to the change it was possible for 
dealers in grain and grain products in 
Cincinnati, Louisville, or Columbus, Ohio, 
to purchase carloads of grain in the 
grain belt, or point of origin, ship to a 
storage point and then reship in less than 
carload lots to the Carolinas at a lower 
rate than was possible in the case of the 
Virginia dealer. In some cases the dis- 
crimination has amounted to as much as 
5c per 100 lbs. 

Josepu A. Leste. 





ECONOMICS RESEARCH CONFERENCE 


Cuicaco, Inn.—An agricultural eco- 
nomics research conference for middle 
western states was held at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, on May 18. About 85 
representatives of farm interests, cham- 
bers of commerce, banks, trade associa- 
tions, etc., were present by invitation of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
O. E. Bradfute, president of the federa- 
tion, acted as chairman. 

The purpose of the conference was 
outlined by W. H. Moorhouse, director 
of research, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, who said it was hoped that 
this conference would give emphasis to 
the need and value of authoritative in- 
formation, develop methods to centralize 
the information and make it more cur- 
rently available, and plan a way to fix 
and divide responsibility for doing re- 
search work. 

Reports of what has been done and 
what is being done in the midwestern 
states were made as follows: “Taxation,” 
by J. C. Watson, statistician Illinois 
Agricultural Association; “Market and 
Mortgage Financing,” Ivan Wright, pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; “Transportation,” C. B. 
Hutchings, director transportation, 
American Farm Bureau _ Federation; 
“Central Market .Distribution,” Fred E. 
Clark, professor of marketing, North- 
western University; “Farm Income and 
Production Costs,” E. G. Nourse, pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics, Iowa 
State College; “United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,” H. C. Taylor, 
chief United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics; “State Departments of 
Agriculture,” C. B. Norgord, commis- 
sioner of agriculture, Wisconsin; “Rail- 
road Commissions,” Dwight Lewis, presi- 
dent National Association Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners; “Bankers’ As- 
sociations,” Burton M. Smith, chairman 
agricultural commission, American Bank- 
ers’ Association. 

After these reports there was a gen- 
eral discussion, and a permanent organi- 
zation was formed to be known as the 
Mid West Economics Research Council. 
Membership dues were fixed at $10. The 
council will be open to all business and 
farm interests, departments of agricul- 
ture, and all trade associations that may 
be interested. A committee consisting 
of Professor H. W. Moorhouse, Profes- 
sor B. H. Hibbard, and George E. 
Stevens was appointed to keep up inter- 
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est, secure new members, and obtain 
headquarters for the organization. 

James F. Bell, vice president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and 
A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, represented 
the Federation. 

S. O. Werner. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 


Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


c7— Wheat, bus—, 








From 
1923— Flour, bbls Canada Total 
January ...... 36,678 251,719 251,719 
1922— 
December ..... 60,923 2,580,518 2,580,518 
November ..... 40,652 3,175,668 3,175,568 
October® ...... 60,684 2,566,109 2,566,109 
September* 41,823 782,448 782,448 
August ....... 40,681 1,161,607 1,151,507 
BU ccveeecsas 45,867 3,070,434 3,070,434 
TUBE cccccccves 63,787 1,609,876 1,609,876 
MOY ccccccecce 61,287 1,231,032 1,231,032 
April ......++. 61,140 483,063 483,063 
March ........ 55,648 2,673,267 2,673,267 
February ..... 64,069 199,304 199,304 
January ...... 117,527 3,119,680 3,119,683 
1921— 
December ..... 57,839 2,052,237 2,052,247 
November 82,605 1,184,776 1,184,776 
October ...... 45,756 878,115 878,115 
September .... 3,519 81,027 81,031 
August ....... 3,697 239,556 239,559 
TAY ccccccccse 2,270 713,669 713,669 
TORO cccccccee 6,287 89,695 89,807 
May sccscccce 47,851 1,902,667 1,902,667 
BOOT ccccccece 118,944 4,451,304 4,451,304 
BEOGGR. ccccsccs 174,419 2,784,281 2,784,281 
February ..... 202,324 4,403,710 4,403,712 
January ...... 220,443 4,504,856 4,504,856 
1920— 
December ..... 226,798 11,185,112 11,235,112 
November ..... 201,667 9,522,578 9,522,678 
October ....... 163,327 9,800,438 9,802,149 
September .. 14,566 1,842,383 1,842,397 
BMT ccccces 17,871 170,274 364,827 
TET cccccccecs 36,798 100,334 
June 124,137 283,010 
May .. 410,155 474,891 
April .. ¥ 60,225 227,284 
March ... ° 526,752 665,154 
February ..... 27,362 634,635 634,692 
January ...... 29,011 753,324 766,228 
Totals, fiscal years— 
1922-23f.... 307,298 13,578,303 13,578,303 
1921-22..... 619,105 14,465,489 14,465,509 
1920-21..... 1,420,884 50,694,096 51,004,024 
1919-20..... 159,056 3,967,949 4,779,764 
1918-19 38,040 4,737,000 11,121,000 
1917-18 675,096 24,690,000 28,177,000 
1916-17..... 174,704 23,715,000 24,138,000 
1915-16..... 329,905 6,673,000 6,703,000 
1914-15..... 64,200 371,000 426,000 
1913-14..... 89,911 1,892,000 1,979,000 
1912-13..... 107,558 764,000 798,000 


Totals, calendar years— 


1933. .....06 694,089 22,642,706 22,642,709 
+t) eee 965,954 23,285,893 23,286,024 
1926.....006 800,788 34,956,811 35,808,656 
1919......-. 16,623 6,345,000 7,910,000 
1918 ........ 167,124 10,338,000 17,036,000 
1917... ..006 642,435 32,609,580 33,583,000 
1916......00% 185,000 8,221,551 8,572,000 
1916........ 244,000 4,020,669 4,052,000 
1914......+. 79,000 1,644,268 1,714,000 
1918........ 85,000 751,000 783,000 


*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 

tSeven months. 





Canadian Flour Production and Exports 

Canadian wheat flour production from Sept. 
1 to March 31 during the three past crop 
years, in barrels, as officially reported, to- 
gether with the percentages of total increase: 





1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 

September ... 1,552,566 1,245,678 573,513 
GOtONSE wscccs 2,156,257 1,390,520 1,143,380 
November .... 2,228,401 1,695,689 1,044,242 
December .... 1,947,775 1,807,127 886,311 
January ...... 1,643,794 1,182,482 998,243 
February -- 1,472,959 1,311,935 737,943 
BERPGR: sv vccace 1,676,668 1,253,025 882,459 

Tete ..0.- 12,678,420 9,886,456 6,266,091 
Per cent of gain 

over— 
to | Serer st 28 os 
oS ) ia 102 58 


Canadian wheat flour exports from Sept. 1 
to March 31 during the three past crop years, 
in barrels, as officially reported, together 
with the percentages of total increase: 





1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 

September ... 697,379 360,959 309,926 
Octohér ...... 855,232 659,167 570,479 
November .... 1,214,462 855,957 744,169 
December .... 1,462,651 747,505 607,573 
January ..... 1,025,357 631,821 703,641 
February . 779,418 665,111 622,730 
SEU *s c'c vcee 1,220,942 986,450 820,730 

TOO osc cs 7,255,441 4,906,970 4,379,248 
Per cent of gain 

over— 
oS eee 48 .s 
ROPERS 0 6c 0'e Howse 66 12 


Breadstuffs Imports 
Imports of wheat flour, wheat and other 
grains and grain products into the United 
States from July 1 to Jan. 31, 1922-23 and 
1921-22, as officially reported: 


1922-23 1921-22 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 307,298 313,214 
We, UD ccc cseccoess 13,578,303 8,268,980 
COs ME nc ccteisaciecc 45,714 37,077 
6, Sr ee 222,291 820,173 
TRADO, TRB oc cweeseccscs 43,104,386 46,693,948 
Biscuits, etc., Ibs....... 547,022 251,928 
Macaroni, etc., Ibs..... 2,066,390 988,522 
Flaxseed, bus .......... 9,919,046 8,028,916 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XXIX 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller, 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 


1268 of The Northwestern Miller of March 21, 


CHAPTER XXIII. RESCISSION 
BY SELLER 


NOTE For closely related matter, deal- 
ing particularly with excuses for nondelivery 
of goods, see Chapter XIX. 

Breach by Buyer as Ground 


SECTION 229, IN GENERAL 

“A vendor who has contracted to de- 
liver personal property in the future at 
a certain price, and when the time for 
delivery arrives is ready and willing to 
deliver and is prevented from doing so 
by the refusal of the vendee to accept, 
may elect to consider the contract at an 
end.” (Illinois appellate court in Mid- 
dle Division Elevator Co. vs. Vande- 
venter, 80 Ill. App. 669.) 

Insistence by a contract buyer of goods 
on a privilege of inspection at variance 
with the express terms of the contract, 
and as a condition precedent to his pay- 
ment of the price, is such breach of the 
agreement as justifies the seller in re- 
fusing further performance of the con- 
tract on his part, according to a hold- 
ing by the Arkansas supreme court. 
(222 S.W. 18.) 

In a Wisconsin case, the supreme court 
recognized the right of a seller to waive 
previous defaults on the part of the 
buyer as to previous deliveries under 
a single contract, without affecting the 
former's right to insist upon strict per- 
formance on the latter’s part as to fu- 
ture deliveries, especially where the seller 
specifically requested the buyer to live 
up to the agreement in the future. (118 
N.W. 548.) 

But the Delaware superior court has 
declared that the refusal of a buyer to 
allow the true weight of goods already 
delivered did not constitute such repudi- 
ation of the contract of purchase as 
warranted cancellation on the part of 
the seller. (56 Atl. 672.) 

The buyer’s demand that insurance 
certificates be attached to drafts did not 
justify the seller in canceling the con- 
tract, although the agreement did not 
provide for insurance, where the buyer 
immediately waived the demand on no- 
tice of attempted cancellation by the 
seller, according to a holding of the 
Texas court of civil appeals. (44 S.W. 
200.) 

If a contract binds the buyer to pur- 
chase all of his requirements from the 
seller, purchase of quantities from a 
third person is such breach as warrants 
the seller in refusing further perform- 
ance on his part, under a holding of the 
California supreme court: (106 Pac. 
55.) 

If a contract of sale does not contem- 
plate immediate shipment, it cannot be 
canceled for failure of the buyer to give 
immediate shipping directions. (182 IIl. 
App. 112.) 

For general discussion of effect of the buy- 
er’s failure to give timely shipping instruc- 
tions, see chapter on Excuses for Nondelivery. 

A representative of a firm of grain 
merchants negotiated by telephone for a 
purchase of 8,000 bus of wheat from an 
elevator owner. The same day the firm 
mailed to the seller a written confirma- 
tion calling for “this week shipment.” 
On receiving it, the seller telephoned a 
denial that it was agreed that shipment 
should be made within a week, claiming 
that he was to have about two weeks 
longer in which to ship. The buyers 
maintaining that delivery must be made 
in accordance with the terms stated in 
the written confirmation, the seller never 
shipped, and the buyers sued to recover 
damages. 

Judgment was awarded in favor of de- 
fendant, on the theory that he was jus- 
tified in rescinding the contract on the 
ground that the plaintiffs’ insistence that 
the confirmation stated the agreement 
and disclaimer of obligation to pay the 
agreed price unless shipment should be 
made within the week amounted to a 
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repudiation of the contract to purchase. 
This judgment was affirmed by the Kan- 
sas supreme court in the case of Wal- 
lingford Bros, vs. McCray, 165 Pac. 813, 
that court holding that, having once re- 
pudiated the contract, the plaintiffs could 
not afterwards reinstate it and bind de- 
fendant to make delivery by offering to 
pay the agreed price for deferred de- 
livery on a rising market. 
* * 


In Kuros vs. Banner Cone Co., 232 
S.W. 582, the Arkansas supreme court 
recognized the legal principle that be- 
fore one party to a contract will be 
justified in treating a contract of sale 
as repudiated by the other, “there must 
be an intention clearly manifested or 
expressed, of a refusal to perform the 
contract.” But it is held that where one 
of the contracting parties is shown to 
have endeavored to cancel an order, and 
to have treated it as a nullity, the other 
party may elect to treat the agreement 
as abrogated. 

* es 

Where a certain grade or quality of 
goods has been contracted for sale, the 
mere fact that the buyer afterwards asks 
for delivery of a better grade does not 
entitle the seller to treat the contract as 
repudiated by the buyer, and to refuse, 
on that ground, to make delivery, al- 
though an insistence by the buyer for 
delivery of a better grade would, no 
doubt, entitle the seller to treat the con- 
tract as repudiated. This is the sub- 
stance of the decision of the Mississippi 
supreme court in the case of Crenshaw 
Bros. Seed Co. vs. Rauch, 73 So. 53. 

Defendant agreed to sell a quantity of 
peas to plaintiff, the agreement appar- 
ently not requiring them to be cleaned 
nor of first class stock, Telegrams were 
intended to close the contract, but, in 
confirming the purchase by letter, plain- 
tiff requested that cleaned and first class 
peas be delivered. This letter was re- 
ceived after part of the peas were 
shipped, they heine accepted by plain- 
tiff. Treating the letter as a repudia- 
tion of the contract, defendant refused 
to complete the delivery, and plaintiff 
sued for damages measured by the ex- 
cess plaintiff was required to pay above 
the contract price in obtaining substitute 
peas in the open market. 

In sustaining plaintiff’s right to re- 
cover these damages, the supreme court 
held that there was nothing to show that 
plaintiff would have refused to accept 
peas of the contract grade, and hence 
no excuse for defendant’s breach of the 
agreement to deliver. 


230. BUYER’S REJECTION OF IN- 
STALLMENT TENDERED 


A suit brought to recover damages for 
asserted breach of agreement to deliver 
wheat—Brunswig vs. Farmers’ Grain, 
Fuel & Live Stock Co., 164 Pac. 154— 
was decided by the Kansas supreme 
court in defendant’s favor. 

Under three separate contracts, de- 
fendant agreed to deliver four cars of 
wheat at Galveston, shipping from a 
Kansas point. The various times for de- 
livery covered a period of about six 
weeks. Being notified that the defend- 
ant seller was ready to load the first 
car, but that the railroad refused to ac- 
cept Galveston shipments, the buyer tel- 
egraphed, “Bill wheat to Fort Worth, 
Texas.” Defendant immediately shipped 
the first car, drawing on the buyer for 
the price. The buyer about the same 
time assigned its rights under the con- 
tract to plaintiff, who refused, however, 
to pay the draft, claiming that he was 
entitled to delivery at Galveston. 

In these circumstances the court holds 
that, in the absence of anything showing 
a mutual understanding to the contrary, 
the original buyer’s instructions to ship 
to Fort Worth must be deemed to apply 
to all the wheat covered by the three 
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contracts, and not merely the single car 
called for by the first agreement; that 
plaintiff, as assignee of the contracts, 
was bound by the original buyer’s in- 
structions to deliver at Fort Worth, in- 
stead of Galveston; and that plaintiff’s 
refusal to receive the first car justified 
defendant in canceling the contracts as 
to the remaining deliveries. 
* * 

Where a contract of sale provides for 
an indivisible transaction, it is a well- 
settled rule of law that neither party to 
the agreement will be permitted to part- 
ly affirm and partly rescind it; the con- 
tract must be wholly confirmed or wholly 
repudiated. But a decision of the Illi- 
nois appellate court shows that a dif- 
ferent principle is applied in the case 
of a severable agreement. Z 

The Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
agreed to deliver 4,000 bbls of flour at 
an Illinois point, at the rate of 1,000 
bbls a month, on shipping instructions 
from the buyer, who agreed to make 
payments as the different installments 
were delivered. 

The court held that this contract was 
severable as to the various deliveries, 
and, therefore, that the milling company 
could treat the buyer’s refusal to receive 
the first two installments as a cancella- 
tion of the agreement as to them, with- 
out losing the right to insist upon per- 
formance of the contract as to the re- 
maining installments. (Maney Milling 
Co. vs. Baker-Wignall & Co., 181 IIl. 
App. 390.) 


SECTION 231. 


Is a mill legally entitled to cancel a 
contract for a sale of flour where the 
buyer fails to take up drafts, or in some 
other detail as to payment or terms fails 
to live up to the letter of the contract 
entered into by him? 

In general, any intentional breach on 
the part of the buyer of a condition im- 
posed upon him by his contract entitles 
the seller to rescind the agreement. 
There are numerous decisions upholding 
the principle that when a contract of sale 
contemplates payment of the price in 
advance of, or concurrently with, de- 
livery, the buyer’s failure to conform to 
the agreement in this regard affords jus- 
tification to the seller to cancel the con- 
tract as to all goods remaining unde- 
livered. This is true in cases where the 
agreement calls for delivery in more 
than one installment, and the buyer is 
in default in paying for a delivery made. 

However, the supreme courts of sev- 
eral states have declared that if a con- 
tract of sale is so worded that each de- 
livery is properly regarded as a separate 
transaction, refusal to pay for one de- 
livery does not excuse refusal to make 
another, if the buyer lives up to the con- 
ditions attached to the latter. 

And it was decided by the United 
States circuit court of appeals that 
when a seller is in default in making 
deliveries under a contract, and the buy- 
er’s damage exceeds an amount remain- 
ing overdue on account of deliveries, the 
buyer’s default in payment does not 
justify rescission by the seller. (185 
Fed. 454.) 

The Missouri court of appeals has de- 
clared that a buyer’s slight delay in pay- 
ing the seller’s draft will not warrant 
cancellation of the agreement as to fu- 
ture deliveries, if the resulting damage 
to the seller is slight. (133 S.W. 856.) 
But where the buyer’s delay in paying 
such draft amounts to a material breach 
of the agreement, it affords clear ground 
for rescission. 

In a Pennsylvania case, the buyer 
agreed to make settlements by sending 
60-day notes about the fifteenth of the 
month following shipments, and the 
United States circuit court decided that 
his failure to send the note covering 
August shipments prior to Sept. 19, not- 
withstanding requests therefor, justified 
the seller in refusing to make further 
shipments and in rescinding the con- 
tract. (176 Fed. 972.) 

According to a decision of the United 
States circuit court of appeals, a buy- 
er’s refusal to pay for monthly deliv- 
eries, because of the seller’s refusal to 
deliver more than the contract quantity 
and to give a bond to insure future de- 
liveries, not contemplated by the agree- 
ment, justified rescission by the seller. 
(206 Fed. 456.) 

The Massachusetts supreme judicial 
court has adjudged that a buyer’s de- 
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mand, persisted in under threat not to 
pay further drafts, for a certain guar- 
anty of quality not contemplated by the 
agreement, entitles the seller to rescind. 
(37 N.E. 456.) 

But the Texas court of civil appeals 
recognizes the rule that failure to pay 
for goods delivered under a_ previous 
contract does not justify cancellation of 
an independent agreement as to which 


the buyer was not in default. (85 S.W. 
845.) 
When a contract does not provide 


when payments shall be made, but there 
is a well-established custom requiring 
payments to be made by a certain time, 
the buyer’s refusal to live up to the 
custom affords the seller reason for re- 
scission, the same as if the terms of the 
custom had been expressly incorporat:d 
into the agreement. (California  s1- 
preme court, 71 Pac. 110.) 

The Mississippi supreme court |.is 
held that where draft on the buyer \ ::s 
attached to bills of lading, and they wore 
delivered to him on mere acceptance of 
the draft, without payment thereof, ‘lhe 
bank became liable to the seller for ‘he 
amount called for by the draft, but ‘hat 
the buyer was not guilty of such def ult 
as justified the seller in terminating the 
agreement. (40 So. 20.) 

* * 


In a decision of the appellate | rm 
of the New York supreme court, in- 
nounced in the case of Wilfand vs. 7. er- 
ner, 168 N. Y. Supp. 564, Judge Le!) van 
seems to have followed well-settled ju- 
dicial precedents in his statement o: the 
law applicable to an attempted ca: vel- 
lation of contracts to sell flour. 

Feb. 19, 1917, defendant contracte:! to 
sell plaintiff 100 bbls of rye flour at 
$7.57. Partial deliveries were jade 
before another contract was 1 ide, 
March 29, to deliver 100 bbls of com:non 
flour. The opinion shows that on \pril 
19 defendant sent plaintiff a letter .tat- 
ing that the 40 bbls remaining wide- 
livered on the first contract woul be 
delivered by defendant’s truckman the 
next day, and asked that cash payrient 
be ready. 

Plaintiff did not receive the letter until 
20 minutes before the truckman arrived, 
and, his bank being closed, was unable 
to pay. The truckman, refusing to wait 
until plaintiff could secure the cash from 
his neighbors, took the flour back, and 
defendant gave notice of cancellation of 
the second contract. Plaintiff demand- 
ed delivery of the remaining rye flour 
called for by the first contract, offering 
to pay cash on delivery, but defendant 
declined to deliver. 

Plaintiff's) suit, brought to recover 
damages as for breach of both contracts 
as to the undelivered quantities called 
for by them, was dismissed by the trial 
judge, on the ground that, before the 
plaintiff could put the defendant in de- 
fault, he was bound to tender the pur- 
chase price. Reversing this decision, the 
higher court said on appeal: 

“There can be no doubt, ‘I think, that 
so far as concerns the contract for the 
rye flour the learned trial justice was in 
error. It is true that, the plaintiff could 
not put the defendant in default in his 
deliveries until he tendered to the de- 
fendant the agreed price of the flour; 
but the defendant has put himself in de- 
fault by repudiating his contract. 

“The law does not require a part) to 
do a vain and fruitless act, and after the 
defendant had repudiated his obliga’ ion 
under the contract, and so declare, it 
would have been a useless act for the 
plaintiff to make an offer to perfcrm. 
. . » Even if the plaintiff had bee: in 
default through failure to pay for the 
‘Nemco’ flour tendered to him on April 
20, such default could not affect the ob- 
ligation of the parties under the o lier 
contract for the sale of the rye flow: 

“Moreover, it seems to me that ‘he 
plaintiff was not in default under ‘he 
contract of March 29. It is true at 
payment and delivery are concur. nt 
conditions, and that the plaintiff ‘Ss 
obliged under his contract to pay for ‘he 
flour tendered him before the defend: nt 
was bound to make delivery, and tha’ if 
he had refused to make such payn. nt 
upon tender he would have been in ‘'«- 
fault. The plaintiff, however, was «'- 
titled upon such tender to a reason! 
opportunity to make such payment. 

“In view of the fact that no time W's 
set for the delivery of the flour, and t! it 
he received notice of such delivery 0 
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minutes before the actual delivery, and 
at a time when the banks were not open, 
he could not, as a matter of law, be 
required to have the cash in his drawer, 
and the defendant should have given him 
a reasonable opportunity to obtain such 


ash. 

’ “While the defendant’s failure to give 
the plaintiff such an opportunity cannot 
be considered a repudiation by him of 
his own obligation, and in the absence of 
a subsequent demand for the flour and 
tender by the plaintiff of the price of 
the flour, the defendant could not be 
placed in default, yet he had no right to 
cancel the contract by reason of plain- 
tif’s failure to accept the delivery ten- 
dered to him under the circumstances, 
and his cancellation constituted a breach 
of the contract, which absolved the plain- 
tif from any further requirement to 
make a tender.” 

* * 


“Where a sale is for cash, payment and 
delivery are concurrent and mutually de- 
pendent acts, and if the vendor makes 
delivery in expectation of immediate 
payment, such delivery is conditional 
only and he may reclaim his goods if 
payrient be not made. . . . In the ab- 
sence of evidence indicating that credit 
is to be given, a sale is presumed to be 
for .ash,.” 

These points of law were reaffirmed 
by tve Minnesota supreme court in the 
case of Dalrymple vs. Randall, Gee & 
Mitc' ell Co. 174 N.W. 520. At the 
same time, the court gave effect to rules 
of txe Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce’ under which sales of grain on the 
floor in carload lots are made subject to 
state weights and are to be understood 
as bing made for cash, payable before 
2 oc ock of the day on which the weights 
are civen out, 

Pluintiff sold a carload of grain to 
one . ohnstone on the chamber floor, and 
he resold it to defendant, who in turn 
sold it to a fourth person. Johnstone 
failed to pay within the time required 
by the chamber rules, and plaintiff noti- 
fied defendant, who still held the pro- 
ceeds of the grain, that the grain, not 
having been paid for, belonged to plain- 
tiff. In the meantime, the grain was 
commingled by the last buyer and its 
identity thereby lost. 

Defendant conceded that the proceeds 
belonged either to plaintiff or to John- 
stone's trustee in bankruptcy, and paid 
the amount into court. Deciding that 
plaintiff was entitled to the money, as 
against the trustee in bankruptcy, the 
supreme court held that the evidence in 
the case supported the trial judge’s find- 
ing that the sale from plaintiff to John- 
stone was for cash, that delivery of the 
grain was conditional on payment, that 
plaintiff never waived the condition, but 
remained owner of the grain and entitled 
to its proceeds, 

* 

One who secures delivery to him of 
goods on the faith of a check for the 
purchase price is guilty of cheating by 
false pretenses on it appearing that to 
his own knowledge there were no funds 
to meet the check in the bank on which 
it was drawn, held the Iowa supreme 
court in the case of Mulroney Mfg. Co. 
vs. Weeks, 171 N.W. 36. 

And the seller, having innocently relied 
upon the supposed genuineness of the 
check, although negligent in failing to 
discover that the buyer was insolvent, 
may recover possession of the goods by 
acting with reasonable promptness. This 
tight to rescind the sale may be exer- 
cised as against one who comes into pos- 
session of the goods as the buyer’s as- 
signee for the benefit of creditors. 

* * 


In the case of Wilbur vs. Means, 177 
N.W. 575, the Wisconsin supreme court 
drew attention to an interesting and 
important principle of sales law. The 
point involves a qualification of the gen- 
eral rule of law that failure of the 
buyer to make payment by a stipulated 
time will justify the seller in declaring 
4 cancellation of the contract as to fu- 
ture deliveries called for by the same 
agreement. It was held that where a 


buyer delays in making monthly settle- 
ments under a contract calling for sev- 
eral or numerous deliveries, but the seller 
does not complain nor insist that future 
Payments be made on time, subsequent 
delays of like duration will not justify 
4 cancellation of the contract unless rea- 
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sonable notice and opportunity to make 
payment be first given to the buyer. 


SECTION 232. FALSE CREDIT STATEMENTS 


A decision of particular importance to 
the sales and credit departments of mills 
was announced by the Connecticut su- 
preme court of errors in twin lawsuits 
reported under the title of Bay State 
Milling Co. vs. Susman-Feuer Co., 100 
Atl. 19. 

Soloway & Katz, wholesale grocers at 
New Haven, obtained a contract from 
plaintiff under which the mill agreed to 
sell the firm flour on 60 days’ credit, not 
to aggregate more than $6,000 at any one 
time. The duration of the agreement 
was fixed at one year, subject to termi- 
nation thereafter on 30 days’ notice given 
by either party. The contract was based 
upon the buying firm’s written state- 
ment of financial condition. 

A few months later, Soloway & Katz 
became pecuniarily embarrassed, and 
bankruptcy proceedings followed, imme- 
diately preceding the filing of which 
plaintiff mill brought suit to replevy 
flour which Soloway & Katz had resold 
to defendant on credit. At that time, 
Soloway & Katz owed plaintiff $8,000, 
and plaintiff, as ground for the replevin, 
asserted that the firm had obtained the 
flour on fraudulent misrepresentations as 
to the firm’s financial condition, not in- 
tending to pay for the goods, and that 
defendant did not acquire the flour as a 
bona fide purchaser. 

A jury specially found these allega- 
tions to be true, and judgment was ac- 
cordingly rendered in favor of the mill 
for recovery of its flour still remaining 
in defendant’s possession. Defendant 
appealed, but the higher court affirmed 
the action of the lower court, holding 
the following points of law: 

The financial statement furnished by 
Soloway & Katz to plaintiff at the time 
the contract was entered into was prop- 
erly admitted in evidence to prove the 
conditions under which the line of credit 
was originally given, and in connection 
with the firm’s claimed insolvency it was 
admissible as evincing an intention to 
defraud the mill, either in the first in- 
stance, or by concealing subsequently de- 
veloped insolvency, while still asking for 
and obtaining credit on the strength of 
the statement. 

The fact that the mill filed a claim in 
the bankruptcy proceedings for money 
due from the bankrupt firm for flour de- 
livered, stating that proceedings were 
pending to replevy part of the flour 
from defendant, and that credit for any 
flour recovered in the replevin suit would 
be given on the claim in bankruptcy, 
does not show such ratification of the 
sale of the flour by the mill as precluded 
the replevy, especially since it appears 
that the claim was later amended by 
giving credit for the value of the flour 
involved in the replevin suit. 

Furthermore, the mill was entitled to 
treat as severable transactions the sale 
of distinct shipments of flour which it 
could trace into the hands of defendant, 
unaffected by any ratification by plain- 
tiff of other shipments made to the bank- 
rupt firm. The orders placed by Solo- 
way & Katz involved severable sales, al- 
though placed under the general con- 
tract for credit; the prices to be charged 
under the different orders being sepa- 
rately agreed upon. Notice to defend- 
ant’s assistant manager of Soloway & 
Katz’s insolvency before the flour was 
resold by that firm to defendant was 
notice to defendant of that fact, as af- 
fecting defendant’s good faith. Notice 
to defendant of any circumstances in- 
dicating intention on Soloway & Katz’s 
part to defraud plaintiff was equivalent 
to notice of all facts defendant could 
ascertain by diligent inquiry. 


SECTION 233. INSOLVENCY OF BUYER 


NOTE.—For matter pertaining to bank- 
ruptecy in general, including the right to fol- 
low the proceeds of goods. delivered to a 
bankrupt, see the chapter on Bankruptcy 
and Insolvency, in Part III. 

“If one who at the time is insolvent, 
or in failing circumstances, obtains goods 
from another on credit, with no inten- 
tion of paying for them, or at least with 
no reasonable expectation of being able 
to pay for them, and the sale was in- 
duced by false or fraudulent representa- 
tions as to his financial condition, on 
which the seller relied, or would not have 
been made but for his fraudulent con- 
cealment of his financial condition, or of 


the fact that he did not intend to pay, 
or reasonably expect to be able to pay, 
for the goods, the seller has the right 
to seoallilt the sale and recover his prop- 
erty.” 

This statement of law was made by the 
United States circuit court of appeals, 
fifth circuit, in the case of Jones vs. H. 
M. Hobbie Grocery Co., 246 Fed. 431, 
involving bankruptcy proceedings against 
one Collins. It was decided that the 
facts of the case brought it within the 
rule stated, and that hence the grocery 
company was entitled to reclaim from 
the trustee in bankruptcy goods that had 
been sold to the bankrupt a few days 
before he filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. 

* 7 

Judge Connor, of the United States 
district court for the eastern district of 
North Carolina, in the matter of bank- 
ruptcy proceedings against the Hunter- 
Rand Co., 241 Fed. 175, said: 

“T am of the opinion that a reasonably 
correct conclusion to be drawn from the 
numerous and somewhat conflicting deci- 
sions, may be stated: (1) A conceived 
purpose by an insolvent person, pur- 
chasing personal property on credit, not 
to pay for it, renders the sale invalid 
at the option of the owner. This result 
is reached either upon the theory that, 
because of the state of mind of the 
buyer, there was no coming together of 
the minds of the parties, or that getting 
the property with the intention not to 
pay for it is a fraud upon the seller 
entitling him to rescind. 

(2) When the buyer is insolvent, and, 
by a false and fraudulent representation 
in regard to his financial condition, con- 
ceals the truth from the seller, and there- 
by induces him to sell to the buyer per- 
sonal property on credit, such fraud en- 
titles the seller to rescind the contract. 
The state of mind, the intention of the 
buyer, is a fact to be ascertained by 
competent and relevant testimony, so 
that, when it is shown to the court that 
he was, at the time of making the pur- 
chase, hopelessly insolvent, having no 
reasonable ground upon which to base 
an expectation of. ability to pay the con- 
tract price, this condition, known to him 
and uncommunicated to the seller, is suf- 
ficient evidence of an intention not to 


pay.” 


Defendant milling company contracted 
to sell plaintiff, an eastern broker, 4,750 
bbls flour, to be delivered in installments 
covering three months. The terms of 
payment being cash on delivery, bills of 
lading covering shipments made Feb. 19 
were attached to drafts for the agreed 
price of the respective shipments. The 
drafts were not paid until April 16. In 
the meantime, plaintiff requested de- 
fendant mill to withhold further ship- 
ments until advised. April 12 and 16 
additional shipments were ordered by 
plaintiff under the contract, but defend- 
ant refused to make them, claiming that 
the delay in. paying the previous drafts 
warranted the mill in assuming that 
plaintiff would be urable to pay for 
future deliveries. 

Plaintiff sued for damages as for 
breach of the contract, relying upon his 
reserved right to inspect the flour ship- 
ments on their arrival in New York be- 
fore paying the drafts, and asserting 
that transportation troubles had delayed 
his opportunity for inspection. 

Defendant’s evidence showed that the 
shipments made had arrived in such time, 
with prompt notice to plaintiff, and that 
he had had more than a month in which 
to inspect before the drafts were paid. 

Judgment was awarded in the mill's 
favor, and was affirmed by the Kansas 
City court of appeals, which says: 

“There is evidence to the effect that 
plaintiff was not able to pay the pur- 
chase price of the flour, but was de- 
pending upon reselling it to obtain the 
necessary funds to pay the drafts. In- 
solvency of the vendee is sufficient justi- 
fication of a refusal of the vendor to 
ship goods, or of stopping shipments in 
transit.” 

The evidence as to the date of arrivals 
in New York and of notice to plaintiff 
was furnished by a deposition of the ter- 
minal carrier’s general foreman at the 
delivery station, and plaintiff attacked 
the admissibility of the deposition. But 
the court of appeals held that the fore- 
man was properly permitted to testify 
to the railway company’s records, over 


* 7 
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which he had supervision, producing cop- 
ies which he prepared himself and veri- 
fied as being correct, although. he did 
not make the original entries himself; the 
original books not being subject to pro- 
duction in Missouri, where the case was 
tried, since they were in New York. 
(Schwall vs. Higginsville Milling Co., 190 
S.W. 959.) 
* * 

In permitting the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co. to recover 725 sacks of flour 
sold the bankrupt concern of K. Marks 
& Co., the United States circuit court 
of appeals for the second circuit held 
that a seller of goods may reclaim them 
when credit has been obtained by the 
seller while insolvent and without intent 
to pay the price. (218 Fed. 453.) 

But it was decided that the seller is 
not entitled to rescind a sale under such 
circumstances, unless he shows, not only 
insolvency on the buyer’s part, but con- 
cealment of that fact and intent not to 


ay. 

Proof of fraudulent concealment of 
insolvency is established, the circuit court 
of appeals ruled, when an insolvent con- 
cern is given a good mercantile rating, 
and, in response to a request for a state- 
ment, writes: “Look us up in the com- 
mercial agencies, and you will find that 
we have good credit, and are amply re- 
sponsible for all of our obligations.” 

* * 


The right of mills and dealers to re- 
cover flour sold on credit to insolvent 
customers is affected by a decision of 
the Massachusetts supreme judicial court 
to the effect that, although goods may be 
recovered by a seller when it appears 
that the buyer purchased with fraudulent 
intent not to pay for them, the mere 
fact of the buyer’s insolvency is not con- 
clusive that such intent was entertained. 

“It is settled,” says the court, “that 
mere silence or failure by the buyer to 
inform the seller of facts which for his 
own protection in the transaction he 
ought to know, does not of itself consti- 
tute fraud. ... . And where a purchaser 
who is insolvent buys merchandise with- 
out disclosing his financial condition to 
the seller, who is.ignorant of it but 
makes no inquiry and is not misled by 
any misrepresentations, there is no fraud 
in law which will avoid the contract, if 
the purchase is made with a hope to be 
able to pay and with an intention to pay 
if possible.” (113 N.E. 285. 

Other court decisions establish the 
propositions that, when a sale has once 
been executed by delivery to the buyer, 
the seller cannot rescind the transaction 
and recover possession of the goods, un- 
less he can show that the buyer was not 
only insolvent when the contract was 
made, but entertained a fraudulent in- 
tent to acquire the goods without paying 
for them. 

* * 

A buyer will not be heard to excuse 
nondelivery of goods on the ground of 
the buyer’s financial condition, where 
there is nothing to show that the latter 
was pecuniarily irresponsible for the 
amount to be paid by him, or that he 
fraudulently misrepresented his condi- 
tion, and where the seller has not in- 
vestigated references as to financial abil- 
ity given by the buyer, nor made any in- 
dependent investigation on that point. 
(Texas court of civil appeals, Gottlieb 
vs. Early-Foster Co., 214 S.W. 520.) 


SECTION 234. WAIVER OF BREACH 


If one party to a contract of sale sig- 
nifies intention to waive a default by the 
other, it is not open to the former to 
afterwards rely upon the default as 
ground for rescinding the agreement, 
when a fluctuating market has made a 
cancellation desirable. It was so decided 
by the Kansas supreme court in Walling- 
ford Bros. vs. Bushton Grain Co., 164 
Pac, 275, a suit to recover damages for 
failure to deliver wheat during August, 
1914. 

Defendant relied upon plaintiffs’ fail- 
ure to take up a draft covering a ship- 
ment made under the contract, as justi- 
fying a rescission of the contract, but it 
was found that, notwithstanding any de- 
fault in this respect, defendant had in- 
dicated that delivery of the remaining 
wheat would be made. “It follows as a 
matter of law,” said the court, “that 
defendant could not afterwards, and 
when the price of wheat had risen, take 
advantage of the breach and rescind the 
contract.” 
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With a steadily dropping wheat mar- 
ket, and resulting weaker flour quota- 
tions, it was inevitable that the week 
should show no improvement whatever 
in the milling situation, which remains 
distressingly quiet and inactive. Little 
hope for an improvement is seen for the 
present month, as the buying trade is 
well bought up for the balance of the 
present crop year. 

It is very doubtful if sales of new 
wheat flour of any volume will be made 
this month, even though the mills should 
go into the markets actively for this 
class of business, as great uncertainty 
is felt over the price for the new crop. 
Talk is heard in St. Louis of wheat 
dropping as low as 90c bu on the termi- 
nal markets, but this is entirely out of 
reason. The fact remains that, until the 
price of wheat becomes somewhat stabi- 
lized, flour buyers will make their pur- 
chases only for such quantities as are 
absolutely necessary. 

What has been said of the domestic 
markets might well be repeated for the 
export trade, which has shown no signs 
of renewed activity. Exporters in this 
territory are continuously being told 
their prices are altogether out of line, 
and it is only in exceptional cases that 
sales can be effected at anything like a 
profitable figure. Buyers from South 
America are in the market in fair num- 
bers, but sales to this trade are generally 
for comparatively small lots and nearly 
always for clears, which, coupled with 
the light demand for the higher grades 
of flour in the domestic markets, makes 
it difficult for the mills to maintain an 
even output. 

The southern markets in the United 
States, which provide the outlet for the 
soft wheat mills of this territory, have 
not shown the business activity so far 
this year that had been hoped for and 
anticipated. Financial conditions in the 
South are fairly satisfactory, but the 
tendency of the trade is to await fur- 
ther developments in the new cotton 
crop. Should this prove to be a good 
one, there is no doubt that business in 
the territory affected by cotton would 
materially improve during the latter part 
of the year. 

Flour quotations are as _ follows: 
spring first patent $6.40@6.80 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$6.20@6.50, first clear $5@5.40; hard 
winter short patent $5.80@6.20, straight 
$5@5.25, first clear $4.40@4.75; soft 
winter short patent $6@6.30, straight 
$5.20@5.40, first clear $4.50@4.90. 


MILLFEED 


Very little change occurred in the local 
market during the week. Demand _ is 
dull and buyers are not inclined to be 
interested except at exceptionally low 
prices, which are frequently made. Of- 
ferings are rather light, because of the 
slack operation of the mills, The mixed 
car business has dropped off somewhat 
during the past few weeks, but this class 
of trade still is the predominent feature 
of the market. Hard winter bran is 
quoted at $26.50@28 ton; soft winter 
bran, $27@28; gray shorts, $80@31. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
May 27- June 2.......0000% 30,600 67 
Previous week ............ 33,100 65 
WOE BI cases ccecsvessses 30,600 61 


Two years ago.......-.++- 21,100 42 





Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output . activity 
May 27-June 2........2.0> 37,800 49 
Previous week ........+++. 33,500 43 
WOOP BBO nccccccccsssvcees 29,700 39 
TWO VOOTS GMO... .cccccece 23,700 31 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS SOUND 


Despite the fact that business activi- 
ties slowed down somewhat in the eighth 
Federal Reserve district during the past 
month, the report of the St. Louis Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, issued this week, de- 
clares that general conditions are funda- 
mentally sound, particularly in the 
South. The report states: 

“As contrasted with the preceding 
several months the volume of new buying 
was smaller, though the comparison with 
a year ago exhibits continued large 
gains. Fundamentally, conditions remain 
sound and extremely healthy, the present 
lull being looked upon by the more con- 
servative element of the business com- 
munity as only temporary. 

“It has the effect of putting the brakes 
on the upward price movement and per- 
mitting a more even balance throughout 
industry. The general demand for com- 
modities remains large, and the public 
is filling its wants. There are numerous 
favorable factors that point to a con- 
tinuance of good business, chief among 
which are moderate stocks, universal em- 
ployment of labor, high wages and an 
ample supply of banking credits. At no 
time in recent years have production and 
distribution of commodities kept more 
closely to actual consumption.” 


NOTES 


Otis Durbin, president of the Durbin 
Brokerage Co., Kansas City, was in St. 
Louis, on business, May 31 and June 1. 

M. E. Ismert and Charles F. Rock, 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, were in St. Louis, on business, 
May 31. 

Corn products are quoted, per 100 Ibs, 
as follows by “St. Louis mills: corn 
meal $1.90@2; cream meal, $2@2.10; 
grits and hominy, $2.10@2.20. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis will give 
a midsummer outing at the Kirkwood 
Country Club, Friday, June 8. Enter- 
tainment will consist of golf, tennis and 
bridge. 

Charles R. Decker, president of the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Bag Co., called at this 
office on June 2. Mr. Decker will go 
from here to Chicago to attend the an- 
nual convention of operative millers. 

The membership in the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis of L. J. Morgan, 
a member of the bankrupt grain firm of 
Dilts & Morgan, Kansas City, has been 
posted for purchase and cancellation. 

Thomas J. Hedrick, Missouri state 
grain and warehouse commissioner, died 
at his home in Buckner, Mo., May 29. 
He had been ill since March 7, suffering 
from influenza and a complication of 
diseases. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $4.70@4.80, standard patent $4.50 
@4.60, medium white  $4.40@4.50, 
straight $4.30@4.40, dark $3.70@3.90, 
meal $4@4.10. 

Arvo Joh. Ahti, a flour agent of Hel- 
singfors, Finland, called at this office 
on May 31. Mr. Ahti has been in this 
country since the first of May, and from 
here left for a trip to the Southwest 
and Northwest. 

According to the monthly report of 
August Rump, chief flour inspector of 
the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, 
12,252 bbls flour were inspected in this 
market during the past month. Flour 
stocks on hand June 1 amounted to 77,- 
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200 bbls, compared with 96,400 on May 
1 and 54,000 on June 1, 1922. 

The annual golf tournament of the 
St. Louis Millers’ Club will be held at 
the St. Clair Country Club, East St. 
Louis, Ill., Tuesday, June 12. Dinner 
will be served at ,the club after the 
tournament. The tournament committee 
is composed of Samuel Plant, chairman, 
Christian Bernet, Robert F. Imbs and 
L. J. Jones. 

Revenue freight loadings of the south- 
western railroads for the second week 
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of May amounted to 56,934 cars, an in- 
crease of more than 6,000 over the load- 
ings of the corresponding week of 1922, 
but a decrease of a little more than 
1,000, compared with two years ago. The 
shipment of grain showed a sharp drop. 
The southern roads loaded 137,932 cars 
in the second week of May, a gain of 
almost 12,000 over the loadings for the 
corresponding week of 1922, and a gain 
of 28,000 over two years ago. The move 
ment of grain in this territory was par 
ticularly heavy. 











United States—Average Farm Prices 
Average prices received by producers of the United States, in cents per bushel, 
products named, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture: 


Date— Wheat Corn Oats 
1910—Dec. 1 ......sc008 88. 48.0 34.4 
1911—Dec, 1 ........... 87.4 61.8 45.0 
SRR, BD ccccncecvecs 76.0 48.7 31.9 
SS eee 79.9 69.1 39.2 
1914—Dec, 1 ........4.- 98.6 64.4 43.8 
ae Serer 91.9 57.5 36.1 
ee Sere 160.3 88.9 62.4 
SN & “ncn evevesae 200.8 127.9 66.6 
BORED, B cccccccceca 204.2 136.9 71.9 
SPOON Bb ccwontosse 204.8 144.7 70.8 

1 é 138.1 64.3 
137.2 62.6 
149.6 65.8 
162.6 70.9 
171.2 71.2 
176.5 70.9 
191.2 75.3 
185.4 71.7 
153.9 68.4 
133.4 68.7 
134.9 72.9 
140.4 78.2 
146.8 82.7 
148.5 84.5 
158.6 90.7 
169.6 98.3 
185.2 102.9 
185.6 104.5 
163.7 81.9 
155.7 70.2 
121.3 60.7 
87.3 54.5 
67.7 47.2 
66.7 45.6 
62.4 41.8 
64.5 41.9 
63.0 39.3 
59.5 36.8 
62.5 37.9 
62.2 35.6 
61.7 33.8 
56.2 30.1 
51.0 31.0 
41.1 29.2 
42.4 30.3 
43.4 31.0 
45.8 32.8 
54.8 36.6 
56.9 36.5 
59.7 37.9 
61.6 38.4 
62.2 37.3 
64.4 35.0 
62.7 32.2 
61.6 34.5 
62.9 38.2 
65.7 39.4 
69.6 41.2 
70.7 41.8 
74.3 43.1 
76.3 43.9 
83.0 45.7 





for th: 
Buck- Pota- Sweet Fla 
Barley Rye wheat toes potatoes see) 
67.8 71.5 66.1 65.7 67.1 231.7 
86.9 83.2 72.6 79.9 75.5 182.1 
50.5 66.3 66.1 60.5 72.6 114 
63.7 63.4 75.5 68.7 72.6 119 
54.3 86.5 76.4 48.7 73.0 12¢ 
51.6 83.4 78.7 61.7 62.1 174.0 
88.1 122.1 112.7 146.1 84.8 248.6 
113.7 166.0 160.0 122.8 110.8 290.6 
91.7 161.6 166.5 119.3 135.2 345.1 
91.3 150.7 162.9 116.1 142.1 $21.7 
86.8 140.4 168.1 114.4 143.1 310.1 
85.4 132.2 148.4 109.4 153.7 327.4 
92.7 145.8 149.6 105.4 160.7 34°.7 
103.9 155.5 147.3 118.9 174.6 3e1.4 
109.2 143.7 165.6 121.4 173.7 389.3 
108.4 138.6 160.8 128.4 169.8 444.1 
118.7 149.7 165.9 192.8 167.9 540.6 
115.6 138.3 169.8 187.5 175.4 5i..5 
115.3 135.8 162.0 164.2 154.7 445.2 
117.1 129.8 150.7 152.8 143.9 352.3 
120.9 134.5 147.4 161.4 133.3 42.9 
130.2 152.3 150.7 178.6 138.2 4°3.6 
137.1 154.5 154.9 217.6 156.6 453.5 
129.3 145.0 155.7 243.6 172.2 472.7 
140.0 156.1 163.1 295.6 185.8 455.7 
146.4 183.1 168.8 393.6 205.2 465.2 
148.3 183.9 180.2 421.3 216.6 421.1 
142.0 189.0 202.7 386.0 213.6 350.6 
121.0 168.6 181.3 302.9 223.5 303.7 
105.0 168.9 176.3 184.9 200.7 294.3 
91.2 162.3 159.4 134.8 160.8 279.7 
81.7 142.1 131.0 118.3 122.1 249.1 
70.7 127.8 129.1 116.4 112.7 176.6 
64.4 124.7 125.4 105.6 113.0 163.7 
67.2 131.5 118.7 95.6 117.8 156.3 
56.8 126.1 116.3 84.0 119.8 150.4 
54.4 118.7 109.3 77.8 127.4 112.6 
49.2 105.3 115.9 68.0 127.2 125.7 
51.6 112.2 116.1 67.1 128.8 145.7 
50.6 103.8 115.3 69.9 125.0 145.8 
49.4 98.1 119.7 136.9 144.1 162.1 
47.0 89.9 114.4 168.6 135.6 164.8 
45.4 88.6 106.0 137.6 108.3 162.9 
41.7 74.6 83.9 123.5 89.5 115.0 
42.2 70.2 81.2 111.1 88.1 144.6 
43.7 69.6 83.5 108.6 95.1 151.1 
44.3 70.4 85.4 115.5 96.8 173.1 
49.6 83.5 85.8 117.8 110.7 216.2 
52.8 84.2 92.6 113.6 111.7 218.7 
56.3 87.6 93.3 104.3 114.1 230.6 
57.7 88.0 97.5 104.1 121.2 236.9 
52.2 77.6 102.6 103.3 119.0 223.0 
49.7 70.5 95.7 114.8 128.4 211.4 
45.7 63.3 86.3 88.0 107.6 190.1 
46.7 63.2 84.1 69.6 94.8 188.1 
51.6 67.2 80.3 62.8 80.7 210.7 
r 58.2 77.1 211.4 
58.6 72.2 89.5 59.3 82.9 224.2 


60.7 72.1 94.5 81.8 108.8 21.0 





Wheat Held by Country Mills and Elevators 


Department of Agriculture estimates of wheat held by 


interior mills and elevaturs, 


as distinguished from primary markets of large accumulation, on March 1 of the pust 


eight years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














State— 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
Mew BOT ccesccvese et 893 923 1,122 585 706 617 672 1,306 
Pennsylvania .......... 2,519 2,337 2,270 2,988 3,577 3,183 4,180 3,937 
po Serer ere 1,202 710 1,229 627 454 803 1,040 2,568 
WHS Sib cove cesecsens 1,027 905 1,226 1,403 2,520 2,184 2,488 2,546 
GD ce vS ache scresensives 3,849 3,018 2,130 5,820 4,790 3,703 2,592 4,421 
TOGIMMS cecicsccccscccce 2,682 2,298 1,997 3,758 4,448 2,340 1,944 5,925 
BENE: oes pneu es eyes 2,993 3,746 2,730 4,912 4,478 2,160 1,510 4,788 
) PPE rerer Tre 1,547 1,261 1,384 2,044 868 1,234 1,594 3,067 
WUOGMMIR oi vec eccc ces 460 231 464 1,060 1,849 852 365 S39 
pe LEER 3,406 2,041 2,535 5,002 15,158 6,193 4,826 9,922 
BO 0-5-9069 04.004 90090 00 1,822 796 429 1,700 2,338 668 1,006 2,278 
cers 3,145 2,901 3,01 6,772 3,721 2,607 1,989 5,457 
North Dakota .......... 17,745 8,075 9,629 10,044 12,681 6,160 5,112 22,796 
South Dakota .......... 5,402 2,000 1,884 3,815 10,567 4,480 2,482 8, 
POOID o.6. 0's 6:00 sce 080 . 2,634 2,419 5,461 3,297 826 8,912 9, 
EP ee 6,692 7,154 17,630 5,100 1,818 6,859 9, 
Kentucky 805 540 1,835 2,426 720 1,202 2,2 
Tennessee 378 282 892 900 368 631 1,35 
_:.. SCCrereereeeriern 1,124 1,029 7,232 630 486 1,452 2,8 
Oklahoma 2,224 2,704 5,284 1,645 1,070 2,663 4, 
pT Berrryererr cece 5,115 4,877 1,681 6,591 2,874 6,018 8, 
Washington 9,086 14,999 13,404 4,670 5,844 10,161 15,6 
All GEROP .cceccsscrcses 15,771 21,039 19,284 13,623 14,948 20,125 22,559 

United States ........ 91,546 75,071 87,075 123,233 107,037 66,138 89,173 155,027 





Relative Retail Food Prices 


Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department 


Labor, based on reports from 561 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 


Yearly Round 

average— Flour Bread Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs But' © 
OBB. ccccccces 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 160 
BORG ccscceces 104 112 100 101 108 102 106 108 102 +4 
> | er 126 124 99 104 89 100 103 120 99 93 
BORG. sv ocdcnse 135 130 102 105 155 106 110 146 109 103 
| ee 211 164 125 119 253 152 130 169 129 12 
WDAB. ccccsoces 203 176 156 148 188 196 165 176 165 151 
i Serre ys 218 179 174 174 224 205 174 205 182 177 
LBRO. ccccescns 245 205 188 200 371 194 177 363 197 18: 
BOBL. .cccccces 176 177 164 109 182 - 1658 154 145 148 135 
WORT. wv ircvccee 55 155 147 109 165 147 145 133 129 1 
Jan., 1923 148 155 154 109 124 147 142 151 161 154 
Feb., 1923 ... 148 155 154 108 124 146 141 158 134 151 
March, 1923.. 145 155 153 108 129 145 142 185 112 195 
April, 1923.... 148 155 153 108 147 145 145 193 100 15 
Maximum’*.... 267 213 194 216 606 217 202 485 268 204 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June 
1920; bread and round steak, in —_ 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920: 
Dece 


butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in 


mber, 1918. 
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AUSTRALIAN SHIP SUBSIDY 


Federal Minister for Customs Promises Aid 
in Meeting Competition of United 
States Shippers 





MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, my | 1.—At last 
there appears to be some definite pros- 
pect of Australian manufacturers and 
exporters entering into effective compe- 
tition with those of the United States of 
America. Prohibitively high freights 
have long been practically an insuper- 
able bar to the development of any sub- 
stantial trade, but a promise has now 
been made by the federal minister for 
customs that, if necessary, a shipping 
subsidy will be paid to enable trade 
with the eastern countries to be devel- 
oped. 

A deputation representing the export 
trade committee of the Melbourne 
Chamber of Commerce which waited 
upon the minister last week pointed out 
that the people of the United States 
and of Canada have been assisted and 
facilitated in their penetration and ex- 
ploitation of those markets by the gov- 
ernments of those countries having sub- 
sidiz-d the steamship lines running to 
the ast. It was explained that the 
deputation oy desired help in 
obtaining direct steamer services to 
Sha:.zhai and Indian ports, the provision 
of insulated space and the lowering of 
freiviits. The assertion was made that 
under existing conditions the shipping 
com)anies were not only paying divi- 
den’; but “piling up huge reserves.” 

The minister emphasized the fact that 
the vovernment was quite prepared -to 
subsidize shipping to certain markets if 
that course were shown to be in the in- 
teresis of the primary producers, and 
would lead to increased trade. The min- 
istry, he concluded, would not be stopped 
by the amount, provided that it was 
demonstrated that the money was need- 
ed, and could be well spent. 

It is stated that freights on shipments 
from Australia to China range from 
about 25 to 100 per cent above those 
borne by competitive trade from North 
America. 

A cable message was received last 
week from the Victorian premier (Mr. 
Lawson), who is in London, advising that 
the British government has vetoed the 
recommendation by the agricultural tri- 
bunal that it should be a condition of the 
importation of flour to England that 
there should be 25 per cent of mill offal 
(bran and pollard) for every 75 per cent 
of flour. The announcement has given 
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great satisfaction to millers throughout 
the commonwealth. 

J. C. Knapp, of New York, who has 
been visiting Australia, according to a 
newspaper review considers that what 
Australia needs is not more population 
but more money, and the more rapid 
transportation of money and brains. 
What we must do here, he says, is to 
encourage men of means to come to the 
country. “Get the money here,” he ad- 
vises, “and the population will follow 
as a matter of course.” 

The first thing, he urges, to attract 
capital is to speed up steamer communi- 
cation with the sources of capital—Lon- 
don and New York, The wealthy men 
of those cities, he contends, should be 
made interested in this part of the world, 
and they would then come and see the 
country for themselves, and sound 
schemes would get all the capital they 
required. Under existing conditions, 
however, it is difficult to get financial 
magnates to visit Australia when the 
trip means an absence from London of 
six months. 

The recent higher level of wheat val- 
ues has caused a few of the growers to 
dispose of their grain, but in the aggre- 
gate little wheat, comparatively speak- 
ing, has changed hands in the country 
districts. Flour has received some at- 
tention from over-sea buyers but, with 
the large orders already placed for the 
Australian product, a slackening off in 
demand must now be expected. 

A report from Sydney states that the 
board of management of the New South 
Wales Voluntary Wheat Pool has ad- 
vanced the price of wheat to millers to 
5s 8d per bu, ex-silo. 

The growth of unionism in Australia 
has been astonishing, considering the 
relatively small total population of the 
country. Of the 5,500,000 no fewer than 
703,000 persons, or 12.8 per cent, are 
members of industrial unions. The 
growth of unionism actually dates from 
the inception of the commonwealth. In 
1901 there were only 198 unions, with a 
membership of 68,218. At the end of 
last year the unions numbered 796. 

Naturally, with the growing power of 
organized labor, wages have been ad- 
vanced and hours reduced. For example, 
in 1914 the average weekly wage of a 
male worker was £2 15s 7d and the aver- 
age number of hours worked a week was 
48.87. In 1922 the figures were £4 14s 
6d and 46.22, respectively. Similarly, 
with female workers the alterations have 
been from £1 7s 5d and 49.11 hours to 
£2 8s 8d and 45.69 hours, respectively. 


At the same time, of course, working 
conditions generally have been vastly im- 
proved. 

Cuaries J. MatrHews. 





VALUE OF GRAIN SORGHUMS 

Had it not been for the grain sorghums, 
development of farming enterprises in 
much of the territory in the southern sec- 
tion of the great plains area, comprising 
portions of Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
and New Mexico, would hardly have been 
possible; they are comparatively unim- 
portant crops when considered in relation 
to the principal cereal crops and to cot- 
ton and hay, but they are of tremendous 
importance in the southern great plains, 
according to the discussion of cereal crops 
in the 1922 Yearbook just issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

In this section they take the place occu- 
pied by corn in the more humid sections 
of the country. They are the tilled grain 
crops in the rotation, and they provide 
the feed grain and roughage for farm 
and range live stock and silage for the 
dairy and beef industries. Because of in- 
sufficient rainfall and drying winds it is 
not profitable to grow corn in this terri- 
tory to supply these needs. 

The grain sorghums are grown pri- 
marily for feeding grains and fodders 
for farm use. Estimates show that only 
about 25 per cent of the crop moves off 
the farms where grown. 

The chief commercial uses of sorghum 
grains are similar to those of corn, and 
it must compete with that grain. This 
means that sorghum grain moving north 
and east into corn producing territory 
must be either cheaper or better than 
corn for the desired purpose. 





BUSINESS ON A SOUND BASIS 

Wasuineton, D. C.—In the opinion of 
representative bankers from all sections 
of the country who were here to attend 
the meeting of the Federal Reserve Ad- 
visory Council, business is progressing on 
a conservative and sound basis. At the 
conclusion of the sessions, which con- 
tinued for two days, the Federal Reserve 
Board issued this statement: 

“A regular statutory meeting of the 
Federal Advisory Council was held on 
May 21-22, at which general business con- 
ditions of the country were reviewed. 
Reports from all quarters were satisfac- 
tory, indicating that business is progress- 
ing conservatively and on a sound basis. 

“The advisory council discussed the 
matter of discount rates, and was of the 
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opinion that there appeared to be no 
reason why Federal Reserve Bank rates 
should be increased at this time.” 

This statement is expected to go a 
good way toward counteracting any ill 
effects of the note of warning sounded 
some weeks ago in the Reserve Bulletin 
against too rapid expansion of business. 
This had been used by speculators, it is 
stated, to bear the market. 

The decision of the Reserve Board not 
to raise the discount rate has been for 
some time discounted in informed quar- 
ters. It is the belief of those who are ac- 
tive in the administration of the Reserve 
System that the raising of the discount 
rate to check overexpansion is not an 
altogether sound remedy. Necessarily, 
this action, intended to stop speculation, 
operates as well against commercial cred- 
its, and the disadvantages resulting in 
that connection are considered by some 
authorities to outbalance the gains made 
in the curtailment of speculative loans. 

It is considered far more effective for 
Reserve officials to deal selectively with 
credit applications than to attempt to 
control overexpansion through raising the 
discount rate. In this latter connection, 
although no formal statement of policy 
has been issued by the Reserve Board, it 
is the belief here that there is an informal 
understanding among Reserve Bank offi- 
cials to scan closely further credit exten- 
sions in the building industry. It is un- 
derstood that many member banks have 
found themselves heavily loaded with this 
class of paper and have been somewhat 
omen about it, in view of abnormal 
boom conditions in some of the building 
trades. 

Joun Marrinan. 





NEW CAR LOADING SYSTEM 

The accompanying cut, engraved from 
a blue print, illustrates a system of car 
loading for sacked flour developed by 
the Great West Mill & Elevator Co., 
Amarillo, Texas. It will be noted that 
it differs essentially from the “key sack” 
system of loading developed by the Rock 
Island Railway and now in use by many 
mills on the lines of that road and else- 
where. The Great West company says 
that its experience with the system here 
illustrated proves it to be free from 
many of the objections found with the 
“key sack” plan. 

Millers interested in details of the 
system not made clear in the illustration 
should address E. R. Humphrey, man- 
ager of the Amarillo company, who will 
be glad to respond to inquiries. 
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The report of the flour market for al- 
most any week since December could be 
lifted bodily and made to characterize 
conditions during the week ending June 
2, for trading was slow and the market 
dull and lifeless. The trade had been 
hopeful that the new low price levels re- 
sulting from the downward movement of 
wheat would bring purchasers into the 
market but, although flour prices fell 
considerably, they did not reach the point 
where buyers were willing to make liberal 
purchases. There were indications, how- 
ever, that when good spring patents 
could be had at $6 or less, some of the 
larger buyers might come in, but at the 
close of the week, with the wheat market 
firmer, mills were not inclined to quote 
this figure. 

The statistical position here was but 
slightly improved, as the number of cars 
on spot were only about 80 less than the 
preceding week, although the quantity of 
desirable grades had grown less. 

Underlying conditions in the market 
are far from healthy. Mills are extreme- 
ly anxious for business and are willing 
to make concessions to obtain it, but buy- 
ers’ ideas of price are too low to be met 
on a fair basis. There is enough flour of- 
fered for resale at discounts to preclude 
any fair volume of business with the 
mills. In the export market also, which is 
usually to be depended upon to absorb 
considerable surplus, demand is slow, with 
little prospect of improvement. 

Reviewing the month of May as a 
whole, the amount of business done seems 
to have varied with the individual bro- 
ker. He who did a good volume in April, 
reported May quiet, while if March and 
April had been exceedingly dull, May 
showed a fairer volume, indicating that 
here and there, as a buyer’s stock grew 
low on the grade to which he was accus- 
tomed, if he did not wish to make any 
changes in his flour, he purchased from 
the mill. Some brokers reported May as 
the best month this year, and others found 
it better than last year, while to offset 
this and keep out the feeling that gen- 
eral conditions were improved, many men 
reported absolute stagnation. 

Rye flour met the situation as was to be 
expected. Not much business was done, 
in consequence of little or no demand. 
The mills which have tried to do business 
have been forced to make terrific sacri- 
fices, and they apparently have grown 
tired of it. There has been quite a little 
spot stuff, rejected by irresponsible buy- 
ers, offered for resale at radical reduc- 
tions but, outside of this, prices were 
about unchanged. 

When both wheat millers and rye mill- 
ers have learned to subordinate their de- 
sire for business to the desire to sell the 
right kind of buyer, the New York mar- 
ket may hope for some relief from the 
unwholesome state into which it has sunk. 

Canadian mills are also complaining 
of lack of business. Early in the season 
their flours were in good demand, even 
when domestic flours were quiet, but now 
they, too, are feeling the lack of sales 
that has come with the indifference of 
foreign buyers. 

Mills’ quotations: spring fancy patents 
$6.75@7.15, standard patents $6.25@6.65, 
first clears $5.75@6; hard winter patents 

3.25@6.60, straights $5.75@6.15, clears 
$5@5.50,—all in jutes. 


NOTES 

Frank R. Prina, New York broker, 
left on June 1 for Minneapolis. 

The Percy Kent Co. has changed its 





corporate name to the Percy Kent Bag 
Co., Inc. 

D. J. Kniering, New York broker, is 
spending several days in Atlantic City. 

Samuel Knighton returned to New 
York on May 28 from a motor trip 
through New York state. 

F. J. Lingham, president Federal Mill 
& Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y., was in 
New York on May 29, visiting J. A. Len- 
harat. 

The New York business of White & 
Co., whose headquarters are now in Bal- 
timore, will continue under the name of 
the Harry E. White Co., with offices at 
89 Broad Street. 


E. J. Cleave has been appointed district 
manager of the car service division of 
the American Railway Association, with 
headquarters at 30 Vesey Street, New 
York City, beginning June 1. 

Robert M. Peek, flour broker, of Little 
Rock, Ark., stopped off in New York to 
visit his brother, Richard Peek, on his 
return from the southern wholesale gro- 
cers’ convention at Washington. 


Among the other millers in the market 
during the week ending June 2 were W. L. 
Harvey, secretary of the New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill, and S. B. Fair- 
banks, manager Judith Milling Co., Hob- 
son, Mont. 


H. P. Gallaher, vice president and man- 
ager of the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Clarence 
M. Hardenbergh, manager of the South- 
western Milling Co, Inc., Kansas City, 
were in New York on May 28. 


Robert Barr, of the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, left on June 2 for about two 
weeks in Florida, to superintend the 
moving of a shipyard from Tampa to 
New Orleans, as this concern specializes in 
traffic and shipping work along prac- 
tically every line. 

The Ingersoll-Rand Co. reports for 
1922, after depreciation, etc., a balance 
available for common dividends or $8,- 
426,744, equal to 15.71 per cent on the 
$21,800,000 common stock outstanding. 
This compares with a balance of $1,819,- 
646, equal to 16.69 per cent, on the $10,- 
900,035 common outstanding in 1921. 

The imports of corn into Ireland dur- 
ing 1922 amounted to 91,800 tons, or 
about 3,500,000 bus, practically all com- 
ing from the River Plate, the United 
States, and Canada. The dark yellow 
corn of the River Plate is preferred in 
Ireland. Imports of wheat and wheat 
flour come from the United States, Can- 
ada, and Australia, 

It has been agreed by all parties con- 
cerned to arbitrate the difficulty between 
the Weitzman Flour Co., Chicago, and 
the Ernest Brewer Co., New York. This 
grew out of a transaction between the 
Weitzman Flour Co. and Robert Siglow 
Co., to which Weitzman claimed Brewer 
was a party. The matter came up be- 
fore the complaint committee on May 
29, and it was decided to arbitrate. 

A. J. Gardner and Earl Rankin were 
among the New York flour men travel- 
ling to the Shriners’ meeting at Washing- 
ton. Both belong to Kismet Temple, 
Brooklyn, of which the new imperial po- 
tentate, Conrad Dykeman, is a member 
The party, including Thad Hoffman, vice 
president Kansas Flour Mills Co., Wichi- 
ta, and R. J. Anderson, vice president 
Middle States Milling Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
left New York on June 1, to return 
about June 10. 

A complaint has been made by Consul 
General Duarte, of Portugal, to the dis- 
trict attorney’s office here against the 
Tide-Water Trading Co., Produce Ex- 
change, this city, because of alleged fail- 
ure to ship corn to the island of Fayal, 


Azores. The concern admits receiving 
$10,750 to ship corn about April 20, but 
claims severe weather and other things 
prevented this. The consul, in a letter 
to District Attorney Banton, claims that 
the loss of this corn may mean actual 
starvation. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—Many are the prob- 
lems of the flour men these days. Lack 
of inquiry, price slashing, slow collec- 
tions and delivery troubles are only a 
few of the reasons why men who have 
been in the industry for 30 years or 
more say they have never experienced 
such a long period of unfavorable con- 
ditions. 

The trade shows no disposition to buy 
beyond its immediate needs. Some of 
the mills are making extreme price con- 
cessions to get business, with the re- 
sult that there is a very wide range in 
the maximum and minimum prices quoted 
for grades of flour of equal a 

Collections are slow, in spite of the 
fact that bakers are getting good prices 
for their bread and grocers are doing 
a greater volume of cash business than 
ever before. The problem of delivery 
continues acute, due to high prices and 
a shortage of labor. 

Kansas patents declined 10c during 
the current week, but other grades were 
unchanged. Best spring patents can be 
had all the way from $7.45 to $7.85. 
There are reports that some mills are 
shading the minimum to get business, 
but these are hard to verify. 

BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the cur- 


rent week, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
May 237-June 8....cccccece 84,795 51 
Previous week .........e+: 108,853 65 
Last VOOR .cccccceccccsncs 72,750 43 
Two YOOFS HO... .cccccsecs 138,160 83 


MILLFEED 


All feeds shared in the price decline, 
which was pronounced during the week. 
Buying is on a very small scale, and de- 
mand is limited. Millfeeds were weak- 
ened by offerings of Canadian grades 
at prices equaling or below those quoted 
by American mills for lower grades. 
Bran was offered by local mills at $29.50 
ton, while Canadian pure bran was of- 
fered at the same price. Standard and 
Canadian pure middlings both were sold 
for $31. Flour middlings were quoted 
at $33.50 at the close, mixed feed $36.50 
and red dog $38.50. Stocks of wheat 
feeds are reported low. Resellers are 
not interested in taking on anything at 
present, as they look for the decline to 
continue and to become more _ pro- 
nounced, Season bran has been offered 
as low as $23.75, but this quotation was 
withdrawn soon after it was made. 

Oil meal is offered in fairly large 
quantities at $39.50 ton despite the as- 
sertions of mills that they are sold up 
through August. Quotations of $40 for 
June and increasing gradually to $43.50 
for October shipment are being made 
by the mills here. 

Cottonseed meal declined 75c, the 
lower prices applying to all grades. 
Hominy and gluten alone were fairly 
steady throughout the week. 

An unusual situation has developed 
with respect to oil meal. The Buffalo 
price is higher than in either Duluth or 
at seaboard, with the result that some 
flaxseed is being unloaded here, shipped 
to Duluth for grinding and then re- 
shipped through Buffalo to Boston or 
other Atlantic seaboard ports. Flaxseed 
is now being received in large quanti- 
ties from barge canal lines, and is also 
being moved up the lakes by water. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Shippers are offering 43,c bu to marine 
interests to bring down cargoes the mid- 
dle and latter part of this month, but 
this figure is not sufficiently attractive 
to vessel owners to cause acceptance at 
this time. Most of the larger lines have 
enough ore contracts to keep them busy 
for some time, and they, are marking 


time in the expectation that a higher 
offer will have to be made to obtain 
bottoms for the large supplies of grain 
which are held in the Northwest. As 
the result of this situation, business at 
fe Buffalo elevators is not especially 
risk. 
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During the week ending June 2 the 
lake fleet brought down 4,496,805 bus 
wheat, 302,000 bus corn, 1,222,000 bus 
rye and 200,000 bus barley. Little busi- 
ness was done on the Montreal end of 
the route during the same period, only 
three cargoes clearing, these totaling 
132.600 bus wheat. 

The elevators had in store 4,741,000 
bus, a decrease of 1,829,000, compared 
with a week ago. During the week they 
unloaded 3,573,000 bus and also loaded 
2,548 cars for eastern seaboard and 443.- 
000 bus onto canal craft. Canal business 5 
is very brisk, the available boats haviny 
no difficulty in getting grain cargo 
eastbound, while a number are bringin 
merchandise, sugar, flaxseed or sulph 
in this direction. 


BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 


At the meeting of the Buffalo Flo; 
Club, on June 1, the problem of sale 
flour in bulk and of the taking back 
used bags was discussed at length. | 
ters were received from many mills in 
the district. A resolution was adop ‘ed 
authorizing the appointment of a con- 
mittee to formulate a set of rules to 
take care of the bulk sale and returi, of 
bags matters. It was the unanin. us 
sentiment of the club members that | he 
practice of taking back sacks is un.~ ji- 
tary and should be discontinued. 

A committee, including J. W. Hawsis, 
chairman, R. Baird and Gus G. |} ise, 
was named to make a thorough iny «sti- 
gation of the questions, to formulate the 
proposed rules and to submit their 
ommendations to the club at an e¢ rly 
meeting. ; 

Another of the series of inform: ive 


talks which the club is hearing «as 
given by Russell Ward, of the Giobe 
Elevator Co. He discussed oil mea! ind 
the outlook for summer and fall | i:si- 
ness. A general discussion of the {pic 


followed the address of Mr. Ward. 


NOTES 


H. J. Veatch has been confined to his 
home by a severe cold. 


Work on the National 
$800,000 addition to its Urban 
plant is under way. 

Bart Cronin, of -the Fayette mills, 
Waterloo, visited George Todd, of the 
Maritime Milling Co. 

W. A. Hottensen, of Milwaukee, was 
a guest on the Buffalo Corn Exchange 
of Harold Tweeden, of Taylor & Bour- 
nique. 

M. A. Donner, vice president of the 
Traders’ Feed & Grain Co., has applied 
for membership in the Buffalo Corn Ix- 
change. 

Carl Edwin Bjork, formerly associated 
with the Harris Bros. Baking (o., 
Jamestown, died recently in a Cassadaga, 
N. Y., hospital. 

The steamer La Salle cleared from 
this port with the first upbound flaxseed 
cargo of the 1923 navigation season. She 
took 85,000 bus to Duluth. 

Fire on the night of June 1 did $10,000 
damage to the wholesale flour and feed 
store of Crane Bros., Niagara Falls, (nt. 
A large quantity of. grain and feed suf- 
fered water damage. 

Two more new steamers of the F«st- 
ern Steamship Co. have reached M»n- 
treal. They are the Edwin S. Doug':ss 
and Nisbet Grammer, and will be used 
in the .Buffalo-Montreal grain trade. 

Frank Jones, 73 years old, a vete-an 
employee of the Thornton & Chester f!»ur 
mills here, died in the Emergency 1‘ 0>- 
pital, following a fall into the elev: or 
shaft at the mills where he was «- 
ployed. 

Eugene Crow, of the Crow Flour | ». 
was one of the representatives of ‘\¢ 
trade at the national convention °f 
Shriners in Washington. He pari :i- 
pated in the national drill contest \ | 
the crack team of Ismailia Temple. 

The new freighter, Worrell Clark: \, 
made her initial visit to this port, bri::- 
ing a cargo of 393,824 bus wheat fron 
Fort William. The steamer is ¢''- 
manded by Captain Harry Stewart, s:'° 
survivor of the Western Reserve dis: 
ter. 

A number of financiers of nation! 
prominence attended the recent meetii'< 
of directors of the Shredded Wheat © 
in Niagara Falls. The list included O ; 
den L. Mills and Philip T. Dodge, ‘ 


Biscuit (o.’s 
St reet 
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June 6, 1923 


New York, and Joseph Henderson, of 
Toronto. The usual dividend, plus 1 per 
cent extra, was declared. 

Announcement is made by Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., that its New York 
mill has been enlarged until its output 
is now the largest in the world. The 
Buffalo elevator of this firm has also 
been enlarged, and its loading out ca- 
pacity has been increased to 300,000 bus 
in 10 hours. The elevator is adapted for 
rail or canal traffic. 

William M. Connelly, former Buffalo 
marine lawyer who gave up law practice 
to engage in transportation, has been 
appointed manager of the full canal- 
sized steamer Fordonian of the Mediter- 
ranean Steamship Co., New York. The 
Fordonian is the only Diesel electric pro- 
peller craft on the lakes. She can carry 
70,000 bus of grain. 

The Traders’ Feed & Grain Co. has 
been incorporated, with a paid in capital 
of $25,000, to succeed the Traders’ & 
Producers’ Supply Co. Offices have been 
opene! at 731 Chamber of Commerce. 
Office:: of the new.company are M. C. 
Burn. president; M. A. Donner, vice 
presi’ nt; B. B. Held, secretary-treas- 
urer. Mr. Donner formerly represented 
a nwuber of Buffalo firms in Water- 
town. The other officers were with the 
old co npany. 


BOSTON 


Bo: on, Mass.—The week ending June 
2 was one of continual decline in prices 
of flo’ v locally, and the general market is 
now q ioted 75@85e bbl less than in the 


previo is week. The tone of the market 
at the close is depressed, with consider- 
able } ressure to sell and millers’ agents 


lookin. for business and making liberal 
cuts trom asking prices in order to ob- 
tain the same. 


Spring wheat patents seem to have felt 
the effect of the lower wheat prices more 
than cither hard winter or soft winter 
wheat flours. On May 26 Minneapolis 
standard patents were openly quoted at 
$7.85 bbl, in sacks, by one of the big 
mills, with $7.80 quoted by another. On 
June 2 sales were reported by these 
mills at $7, with $7.15 an outside asking 
quotation. Good brands of spring pat- 
ents were sold on June 1 and 2 as low as 
$6.15, with many first class ones offered 
freely at $6.60@6.65. Some mill agents 
were offering so-called standard patents 
today at less than $6 bbl, which ald goes to 
show that spring wheat mills especially 
are looking for business. 

Despite the talk of a dull demand, 
there is no scarcity of flour, either in 
Boston or in other New England markets. 
There was some buying during the cur- 
rent week, but there was no marked activ- 
ity in the demand. Nobody has been 
stampeded into the purchase of flour, but 
at the same time no one has suffered any 
inconvenience through lack of supplies. 
At various times during the past month, 
dealers state that it almost seemed as 
though there was a buyers’ strike in flour, 
as well as in feed and whole grains. 

Salesmen report continued indifference 
on the part of distributors and bakers 
as regards taking on additional supplies 
i anticipation of future needs. Buyers 
come on the market only when they have 
to, and then only take just enough flour to 
tide them over for a short period, in the 
belief that when more flour ‘is needed 
there will be no difficulty in obtaining all 
that will be necessary. New crop flour 
's now so near that there is little induce- 
ment for buyers to lay in any material 
stocks, even at the low range of prices 
quoted. The trade here seems certain that 
the market will decline considerably when 
New crop flour is available in August 
and September. 

New Kansas hard wheat patent of ex- 
tta quality and reputation is being offered 
today for August and September ship- 
ment at $6.65@6.85 bbl, in sacks, or about 
Sie less than same brands of old wheat. 

Rye flours are offered at a low range 
of prices, choice white patent being quot- 
td freely at $4.40@4.65 bbl. Corn meal 
barely steady, with a slow demand. Oat- 
meal dull and nominally unchanged. 


* NOTES 

Visitors on ’change during the current 

Week included W. A. Nottinson, Milwau- 

kee; Ray C. Bacon, H. A. Rumsey and 
R. A. Schusler, Chicago. 

Word was received in Boston on June 





2 that Governor Smith had signed the 
bill for a state-owned grain elevator in 
Troy, N. Y., the terminus of the Barge 
Canal. It is believed that this elevator 
will be of considerable benefit to the 
New England grain trade. The grain 
board of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and the maritime association of the 
same organization advocated the bill, and 
were of material assistance in its passage. 
Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

Battrmore, Mp.—Flour made new low 
records almost daily, and nobody had the 
temerity to buy. Present prices look at- 
tractive, though the pirates may put them 
lower. Still, the bears are reckoning with- 
out their host if they imagine the farmer 
is going to part with his new crop wheat 
at this level. He doesn’t have to, which 
is a new experience for him and one which 
he will doubtless appreciate to the limit. 

Springs were lower and neglected, first 
patents closing nominally at $6.60@6.85; 
standard patents, $6.10@6.35,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c Jess in bulk. Prices 
were very unsettled and entirely nominal, 
with here and there some disposition to 
bid low figures for car lots of standard 
patent. However, there was no evidence 
of any trading, despite the array of 
tempting offerings. 

Hard winters held better than springs 
but were generally ignored, short patents 
at the close ranging nominally $6.25@ 
6.50; straights, $5.75@6,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l1d5c less 
in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Some 
mills were anxious to make sales and 
clean up for the new crop, but the local 
contingent could not be persuaded to con- 
sider anything except at rates which 
were below the reach of the manufactur- 
ers, regardless of the fact that good old 
wheat stock may be sorely needed before 
the summer is over. 

Soft winters also lost ground and were 
inanimate, short patents closing nomi- 
nally at $6@6.25; near-by straights, $5@ 
5.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. Patents were unheard of, with the 
trade all supplied at a little above the 
present level, while near-by straights 
were more in evidence and pushing for 
recognition. Fair quality of the latter 
sold at $5.10 in secondhand cottons, Bal- 
timore, and $5.10, bulk, New York, with 
new crop stock for July shipment offered 
in both markets at $5, bulk, without tak- 
ers. At the close good old stock could 
probably have been had for the asking 
at $5 in secondhand cottons. 

City mills ran part time and found 
domestic trade good and export demand 
quiet. They reduced flour 25c bbl and 
feed 50c@$1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 17,748 
bbls; destined for export, 7,942. 


NOTES 

Of the 433,007 bus wheat received here 
in the week ending June 2, 432,957 were 
destined for export. 

The stock of wheat at Baltimore on 
June 2 was 409,469 bus, 215,766 domestic 
and 193,703 Canadian or bonded. 

Vessel arrivals here in May were 267, 
and clearances 272, which is the best rec- 
ord for any month so far in 1923. 

Exports from here for the current week 
included 4,228 bbls flour and 645,456 
bus grain—222,023 wheat, 42,857 corn 
and 380,576 rye. 

William T. Snyder, of Hammond, 
Snyder & Co., Inc., grain forwarding, has 
applied for membership in the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Lawrence Welch, with the Atlantic 
Transport Co., sailed for Antwerp on 
the Lapland and, after visiting England, 
will return on the Adriatic. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.40 bu; domestic wheat, $1.40; corn, $1; 
rye, 95c; barley, 80c; oats, 60c. 

At the close in this market for the 
week ending June 2, rye was quoted at 
12@14c bu under the price of corn, and 
433/,@453,c bu under that of wheat. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the current week in this market at 2c un- 
der No. 2 red winter, as against 2c under 
the previous week and Ic under last year. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 27, 
1922, to June 2, 1923, 400,986 bus; year 
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ago, 660,086. Range of prices for the 
week ending June 2, 861, @95c; last year, 
651, @70e. ; 

New crop near-by soft winter straight 
flour was offered from here to New York 
at the close of the current week at $5, 
bulk, for July shipment, without elicit- 
ing any interest. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1922, to June 2, 1923, 1,130,810 bus; 
same period last year, 938,602. Range of 
prices for the week ending June 2, $1.21 
@1.26; last year, $1.15@1.33. 

Edward T. Sheil, Jr., late of the Balti- 
more Grain Co., is planning to embark 
in the freight and grain brokerage and 
forwarding business on his own account, 
under the name of Sheil & Co. 

R. G. Macgill, vice president C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., operating the 
Patapsco Mills at Ellicott City, Md., ad- 
vises that E. C. Schleuter, who was for- 
merly auditor, has been elected secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the company, 
and that T. E. Bourne has charge of 
salesmen. 

The delegation going from here to the 
annual convention of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs in New York includes 
A. W. Mears, J. Ross Myers, Walter A. 
Frey, Charles M. Trueheart, Stanley G. 
Erdman, W. Behymer, Stuart Egerton, 
Roger E. Lewis, Charles Minnigerode, 
Philip C. McIntyre and H. A. Kline. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. has 
signed a contract with the M. A. Long 
Co. for the construction at Locust Point 
of its grain elevator, and the contractor 
has already started work. In addition to 
this great improvement, the railroad has 
prepared plans for a $2,000,000 merchan- 
dise pier, 1,000x200 feet, to replace the 
two piers which were burned along with 
the elevators last summer, and bids for 
this contract are expected to be invited 
shortly. 

Cuartss H. Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocnuester, N. Y.—Flour trade is dull 
and production small. Several of the 
mills have been shut down, and others 
have run on part capacity. 

It is plain from all this that mills are 
more and more dependent on current 
sales to keep going. When the slump 
first struck, most mills were fairly well 
booked ahead and running was more a 
matter of shipping direction than new 
business. Mills are now about caught up; 
grinding is near a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Mills for the most part have shaded 
prices 15@20c bbl on spring patents, 
which continue to be the drug on the 
market. Demand for clears continues 
relatively better than for the higher 
grades, and some mills are sold ahead, 
with little prospect of catching up at the 
present rate of grinding. 

Going quotations on hard wheat flours: 
spring patents, $7.50@7.75 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.50@8; 
spring straights, $7.25, cotton 98’s, mostly 
local; bakers patent, °$7.25@7.40, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, $6@ 
6.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$6.25@6.50; low grade, $4.10@4.25. 

Demand for winter straights is still 
more a matter of hope than a reality. 
Apparently the trade is holding back to 
the limit, now that the new crop year is 
barely a month ahead. While there is 
little soft winter wheat to be had here 
at any price, millers are not attempting 
to accumulate any in advance. Under 
the conditions, many country mills are 
practically shut down. While cash wheat 
is as scarce and high as ever, millers have 
squeezed their prices a little more and 
are offering mill brands of winter 
straights at $6.50@6.60 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston. Most shipments are in 
split lots. Locally, winter straights are 
offered at $6.75@7. 

*Entire wheat and graham flours have 
followed the procession downward, with 
concessions of 10@20c in prices. Entire 
wheat is quoted at $6.75@6.80 bbl, and 
graham at $6@6.10, both in cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston. 

Barring scattering sales in less than 
car lots, there has been practically no new 
business in rye flour. With mills about 
caught up, the output has dwindled to 
current demands. Mills have cut spot 
prices to $4.75@4.80 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston. However, just what they 
would make on future deliveries depends 
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on how the feed market shapes up. Sold 
ahead on rye feed for at least a fortnight 
and possibly a little more at the present 
rate of production, feed prices the latter 
half of June and thereafter have a very 
material bearing on flour prices. Western 
rye is nominally 50c lower, with light 
offered at $5.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, and 
medium and dark at $5.50. There is no 
demand at any price. 

While there have been some conces- 
sions in feed prices, the slump has been 
checked. Mills are holding recent prices 
firm. Some are sold ahead and have 
none to offer. With little or no spot to 
offer and little or no demand. for futures, 
the feed trade has shrunk to small pro- 
portions. The following spot prices are 
quite firmly held: spring bran, $36.50@ 
38.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston, but 
movement practically all in split cars; 
local, $40; winter bran, $35@36, sacked, 
mostly local; spring middlings, $37.50@ 
40, sacked, car lots, Boston, but shipments 
mostly in mixed cars; local, $40; winter 
middlings, $836@37, sacked, mostly local. 
Country mills are selling both bran and 
middlings to farmers at $38 ton, bulk, at 
the mill door. Rye feed is sold ahead a 
fortnight at $33@34 ton, sacked, largely 
local. 

Demand for western feed is easing off 
slightly. Prices are steady, with ground 
oats offered at $39 ton, and corn meal at 
$37, both bulk, delivered. Corn meal, 
table quality, is selling in a small way at 
$50 ton. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
May 27-June 2........e.06 3,850 21 
Previous week ...........+. 5,400 29 


Of this week’s total, 2,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter and 450 rye. 


NOTES 


Liberty bonds, stocks and other valu- 
ables to the amount of about $1,000 were 
stolen from the safe of Frederick N. 
Wagner, a Joseph Avenue baker. 

Reports have been received here that 
W. V. Hamilton, Caledonia, president of 
the New York State Millers’ Association, 
is quite seriously ill at a fishing and hunt- 
ing camp north of Montreal. There is an 
unverified rumor that he has pneumonia. 

T. W. Kwaprp. 


PHILADELPHIA 

PuitapeLtpHi1a, Pa.—Fluctuations in 
wheat during the week ending June 2 
were largely responsible for a very un- 
certain feeling in the flour market, and 
prices are generally weaker. Buyers, 
lacking confidence, took hold only as im- 
pelled by actual necessity, and the vol- 
ume of business transacted was small. 


NOTES 


William P. Brazer, head of the grain 
firm of William P. Brazer & Sons, re- 
turned May 28 from California, where 
he had spent the winter. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
J. N. Crosby, of the Chicago plant of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. and John 
Kellogg, vice president of the Armour 
Grain Co., Chicago. 

William J. Yeager, a miller and bank 
director, who was identified with various 
Mifflin County industrial and commer- 
cial projects, died at Lewistown, Pa., 
on May 28, aged 68. 

John H. Tait, who has been local man- 
ager for Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., for 
a number of years, was succeeded on 
June 1 by L. R. Holmes, who has been 
transferred from Newport News to this 
city. Mr. Tait presented his resignation 
several weeks ago. He was connected 
with Charles M. Taylor’s Sons, which 
firm was succeeded by Furness, Withy 
& Co., Ltd. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., has an- 
nounced that it has changed the plan 
for docking ships at this port which has 
been in practice for many years. Ships 
in the London, Leith and __ Liverpool 
trades will hereafter load and discharge 
at Pier 38, South Wharves. Manchester 
ships will load and discharge at Pier A, 
Port Richmond; the Glasgow ships will 
discharge at Pier 24, North Wharves, 
and load at Pier A, Port Richmond. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 
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Hydraulics, as a science, is just as ex- 
act as pure mathematics. In its applica- 
tion, however, to such practical condi- 
tions as are necessary to make it useful 
for man’s needs, experimenters early 
found that actual performance did not 
agree with physical laws known to be 
exact. Therefore, coefficients were estab- 
lished by testing to take care of the de- 
partures from theoretical expectations. 
In the development of hydraulic ma- 
chinery to its present state of compara- 
tive perfection, the hydraulic laboratory 
has played a prominent and very useful 
part. 

Especially is this statement true in the 
field of the hydraulic turbine. The early 
work by Emerson at Lowell and later 
at Holyoke, Mass., was the forerunner 
of the larger public testing flume at 
Holyoke built by the Holyoke Water 
Power Co. ‘This last flume is where the 
experimental work was done which has 
so greatly advanced the art of building 
water turbines. Thousands of tests have 
been made there. 

At times, however, due to the many 
builders of water turbines, it was often 
difficult to get work done in time to meet 
shipping dates, etc., as each wheel had 
to wait its turn for test in the order 
of its arrival at the flume. Frequently, 
it would be difficult to get a test run 
for weeks when some builder would have 
a series of special tests to run. Again, 
the development of the hydraulic tur- 
bine has been so rapid in the last 10 
years or so that a great many tests were 
needed by conservative builders to as- 
sure them that: they were on a sound 
basis in the manufacture of the new 
high-speed wheels. 

Therefore, the S. Morgan Smith Co., 
of York, Pa., at a cost of $40,000 built 
a thoroughly modern private test flume 
that could be used for testing out all 
wheel designs, old, new, present and 
future. Also here it can test out every 
conceivable kind of draft tube and tur- 
bine setting and know just what it is 
worth in terms of efficiency and power 
output. Many model sizes of the com- 
pany’s turbines have been tested out 
here, and then stepped up to Holyoke 
size and tested at the Holyoke testing 
flume. In this way the comparative per- 
formance of models and full-sized tur- 
bines is known, and this data gives valu- 
able and accurate means for predicting 
the performance of similar sizes and 
types of larger units. 

Fig. 1 shows the building exterior, 
which is a two-story structure, 24x72 
feet in plan, the walls being of red tap- 
estry brick, trimmed with white lime- 
stone lintels over windows and doorways. 

Fig. 2 shows the pump pit and the 
concrete tank walls. The pump is a 
double suction, 9,000 gpm, 50 h-p, induc- 
tion motor driven set, and gives 12-foot 
head maximum on the turbine. The pump 
takes its water under a head from the 
weir discharge pit, pumping into a baffle 
chamber with an overflow to keep the 
head constant and thence to the head 
race tank. A valve is used on the dis- 
charge to regulate flow. From the tur- 




































CARPENTER 


3. Operating Floor, with Hydraulic Brake and Scales 


HYDRAULIC TESTING LABORATORY 


By Joun S. 


bine discharge, the water passes through 
stilling racks and then over a sharp 
crested weir without end contraction, 
the weir edge being of planed strip brass. 
The water passes thence into the pump 
suction, and the cycle begins anew. 

Fig. 3 shows the operating floor, with 
Alden oil type hydraulic brake, Fair- 
banks “Precision” scales and the gate 
operating mechanism. Constant water 
pressure for the Alden brake is obtained 
from a standpipe projecting over the 
building roof some 15 feet. The turbine 
speed is taken from a revolution counter 
similar to that used at Holyoke. The 
amount of discharge is indicated by a 
finely graduated hook gage located in a 
stilling tank in the tail race. The actual 
and effective head is measured by the 
difference between gages in the head and 
tail races, which head can be checked by 
a direct reading head gage such as is 
used at Holyoke. 

Fig. 4 shows the floor of the head 
race pit with the test turbine casing in 
place and the gate rigging connected up. 
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2. Pump Pit and Concrete Tank Walls 








Test Turbine Casing on the Floor of the Head Race Pit 


The turbine sets on a large cast ron 
plate which can be removed should « vca- 
sion demand. By means of a side © en- 


ing not shown in the pictures, horiz: ital 
turbine settings also can be tested A 
three-ton hand crane is provided for ‘ak- 
ing the turbine, etc., out of the pi‘. or 
removing draft tubes. 

A desk for the computer is furni ‘ied, 
and a handy work bench is provide« for 
any final fitting or adjustment in the 
parts. 

Regularity in taking readings is )ro- 
vided for by a double pendulum electric 
time clock, rings being heard every half 
minute, with a warning ring before the 
actual reading time. 

Credit for the design is due George 
A. Jessop, of the S. Morgan Smith en- 
gineering department. 





A HEAD MILLER’S OBSERVATIONS 

Edgar S. Miller, superintendent miller 
for the Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling 
Co., is the author of a model treatise 
on practical milling just published under 
the title of “Observations on Milling.” 
The small volume is simply bound in 
green cloth with gold side and back 
stamp, and contains 127 pages of prac- 
tical information about milling, begin- 
ning with a study of the wheat berry 
and carrying the conversion process 
through to the finished product. ‘The 
book, which is published by the Na- 
tional Miller, a technical milling paper, 
Chicago, Ill., is dedicated by Mr. Miller 
to Victor A. Cain, seesihent of the 
Leavenworth Milling Co. 





In Roumania there is such a shortage 
of beans, one of the country’s most im- 
portant foodstuffs and a large item in 
the export list, that the price has been 
increased almost 100 per cent in the 
course of a year. The advisability of 
prohibiting the export of this product is 
being considered by the ministry of in- 
dustry and commerce. 





sn 





Testing Laboratory of the 8. Morgan Smith Co. at Holyoke, Mass. 
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June 6, 1923 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Dorvrn, Mrnn.—Mills here experi- 


enced a continuation of poor flour de- 
mand during the week ending June 2. 
Some buying orders that were a little un- 
der the market were reached, and this re- 
sulted in some business that mills accept- 
ed; but the situation generally did not 
show any improvement from previous 
weeks. The majority of buyers seem to 
be well supplied for the present, and not 
isposed to make new commitments until 
compelled to by low stocks. Some, how- 
ever, took advantage of the sharp break 
in prices of wheat to take on limited sup- 
plies, and got the lower level they have 
jong been waiting for. The tail end of 
the old crop generally brings dullness, 
and this seems to be the rule now. 

The durum flour mill did a better busi- 
ness, due to the fact that the break in 
wheat uncovered bids that had been hang- 
ing under the market. Sales were mostly 
of car lots, and for the most part went 
to domestic buyers who realized the ad- 
vantave of covering their requirements in 
a dec'ining market. 

The rye mill found some improvement 
in in‘crest and volume of business as a 
resuli of the weak rye market. Both 
small parcels and car lots were booked. 

Th millfeed market was slow and 
easier. A little business was done for 
promt shipment with buyers not inter- 
ested in deferred delivery except at sub- 
stant il price concessions. Their terms 
were ‘00 drastic to receive consideration. 


ULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pot. of 

output § activity 

May “JUMO 8B... cccccccer 13,375 3 
Previous week .....sseee% 15,855 43 
TMst YCOP coccepecccccecces 11,740 32 
TWO SCATB ABO... cccccceee 11,150 30 

NOTES 
J. Mi. Ferguson, of New York, was on 


‘chanve May 31. 

The Duluth Universal mill closed down 
May 29, and did not resume operations 
until June 4. 

Perry Fuller, American Linseed Co. 
representative at Winnipeg, was on 
‘change June 4. 

Corn stocks have been practically ex- 
hausted by recent shipments, they now 
being only 2,487 bus. 

Cash rye houses continue to take all of 
the daily offerings on the tables at going 
prices. Receipts have fallen off. 

Another cargo of screenings arrived 
May 31 from Fort William for Minne- 
apolis interests, and will be loaded out in 
cars and shipped as wanted. 

The American Linseed Co. received its 
second cargo of Argentine flaxseed June 
2, It consisted of 60,000 bus, which were 
unloaded at Consolidated elevator E and 
will probably go to Minneapolis. 

Shipments of grain by water last week 
were fair, but considerably under those of 
the previous week. Shippers have been 
gradually cleaning up their contracts and, 
with few new ones being made, operations 
are narrowing down. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. Stockman arrived in 
Duluth, June 4, from California, where 
they were married a few weeks ago. In 
recognition of the occasion Mr. Stock- 
man’s office in the Duluth-Superior Mill- 
ing Co’s quarters was appropriately 
decorated. 

Little flaxseed except Canadian and 
Argentine is coming here now. Another 
cargo of the latter arrived June 2, and 
strageling cars of the former come in and 
are taken by crushers. They want seed 
to arrive in August and by Sept. 25. 
They bid 5¢ over September for the for- 
mer and le over for the latter. Spot No. 
lis quoted at July price. 

Both elevator and mill trade in spring 
Wheat was small June 4, with neither de- 
mand nor offerings urgent. Receipts are 
smaller, and trading spreads unchanged. 
n durum. wheat, offerings were good. 
Mills took their requirements, and eleva- 
tors absorbed the remainder. Some ele- 
Yators were inclined to advance prices in 
some grades, but in general the old basis 
Was maintained. 

Grain boats are reporting for cargoes 
under charters previously made, but the 
demand for new tonnage is flat. Shippers 
and exporters are making few sales, and 
only an occasional charter is executed. 
Some boats were after grain, and this led 
to an easier rate, boats being on the mar- 


ket at 414.@4%,c bu for wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo. The Georgian Bay rate has been 
as low as 3%4c. June 4, boats were some- 
what scarcer and the rate was firm at 
4%,c for Buffalo and 4c for the Bay. 

F. G. Carson. 





AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY IN RUSSIA 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce republishes the following ar- 
ticle from the Moscow Biednota, but as- 
sumes no responsibility for the accuracy 
of the statements contained therein: 

In order to promote the manufacture 
of agricultural machinery the Soviet gov- 
ernment in 1921 assigned 35 factories with 
13,060 workmen to the production of im- 
plements. The pre-war output of these 
factories, among which are included the 
Lubertsy works near Moscow, Helferich 
and Sade in Kharkoff, and the Zaporozh- 
skaya group in the Ukraine, was esti- 
mated at 32,000,000 gold rubles. 

In 1921-22 it was planned to produce 
1,855,972 poods (1 pood=36.11 lbs) of 
agricultural machinery and implements, 
valued at 8,865,900 gold rubles. The 
actual production, however, reached only 
973,805 poods, amounting to 5,569,281 gold 
rubles. Shortage of funds and of fuel 
and the reduction of the working force 
to 70 per cent of what had been planned 
were the causes of the failure to attain 
the production that had been contem- 
plated. 

Some articles, however, were manufac- 
tured in larger quantities than planned. 
The output of repair parts was 9 per cent 
above the original amount called for; 
that of sickles, 33 per cent; threshers, 
2Y, per cent; and hay presses, 3% per 
cent. 

The programme of the chief adminis- 
tration for manufacture of agricultural 
machinery for 1923 calls for a total pro- 
duction of 3,305,089 poods, which would 
be 61 per cent of the pre-war output, 
and valued at 19,650,000 gold rubles. This 
would also be 245 per cent greater than 
the 1922 production. It also calls for the 
following: plows, 212,000 poods; harrows, 
25,400; drills, 17,200; scythes, 1,335,000; 
sickles, 530,000; repair parts, 305,700. 





MARCH INCREASE IN FOODSTUFFS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce’s analysis of imports for 
the month of March shows that the great- 
est increase occurred in foodstuffs partly 
or wholly manufactured. This classifica- 
tion of imports increased 4 per cent, while 
its valuation was almost doubled over the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

In March, 1922, foodstuffs partly or 
wholly manufactured to the value of $86,- 
009,000 were imported. This year in 
March the value of this class of imports 
was $71,024,000. 

Slight increases are shown in raw ma- 
terials for use in manufacturing, in crude 
foodstuffs, and in manufactures for fur- 
ther use in manufacturing. A substantial 
decrease is shown in manufactures ready 
for consumption. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





HIGH COST OF LABOR 

A letter to the New York Herald from 
a farmer in Virginia translates the cost 
of construction, at present wages, into 
food at the price the farmer gets, and the 
examples are most illuminating: 

“It takes 631, dozen, or 762 eggs to pay 
a plasterer for one day of eight hours’ 
work, 

“It takes 1714 bus corn, or a year’s re- 
ceipts from one half an acre, to pay a 
bricklayer one day. 

“It takes 23 chickens weighing 3 -lbs 
each to pay a painter for one day’s work 
in New York. 

“It takes 42 lbs butter, or the output 
from 14 cows, fed and milked for 24 
hours, to pay a plumber $14 a day. 

“It takes a hog weighing 175 lbs, rep- 
resenting eight months feeding and care, 
to pay a carpenter for one day’s work.” 





NASHVILLE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 


capacity for week tivity 
May 27-June 2... 174,480 68,838 39.5 


Previous week ... 181,920 80,045 44.0 
One year ago..... 182,430 77,724 42.6 
Two years ago.... 202,620 81,910 40.4 


49,082 34.7 


Three years ago.. 141,110 
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Joiners up! Have ye heard of the 
“Knife and Fork Club” which is solicit- 
ing members? Distinguished persons, 
our Henry is probably on the list, are 
being teased to speak before the “Knife 
and Fork Club” and everything prom- 
ises to be merry and bright. No one 
has asked us to join the “Knife and 


-Fork Club” because we have an eccentric 


way of preferring to eat with the nut- 
crackers and the “Knife and Fork Club” 
absolutely demands eating with a knife— 
and fork. Toothpicks are not mentioned, 
but we have an idea . 

* aa 

In the American Magazine is an article 
by H. G. Wells called “The Ten Most 
Important Books in the World” in which 
the author refers to Kant in pleasing 
metaphor as follows: 

“Kant’s mind, I think, wasn’t in the 
eighteenth century at all, it was moon- 
ing ahead somewhere about the twenty- 
fourth. He was not a very expressive 
man, and again and again it is only when 
his work has been laboriously rediscov- 
ered that the explorers find from some 
dropped phrase or fragmentary essay 
that, instead of having pushed into the 
virgin wilderness, old Kant has been 
there before them.” 

- * 

I think it was Tennyson who said that 
mother nature was not particularly kind- 
ly. This year Spring arrived long after 
she was due and prominent and wealthy 
citizens were quoted as saying that na- 
ture had not done her part. Person- 
ally we feel that kindly mother nature, 
if we may use the term, bored by com- 
petition from the Park Board, gave up, 
and implied that, since the Park Board 
had mauled nearly all her natural beauty 
in the Twin Cities, the Park Board had 
better finish the job. I believe there is 
one lake within the radius of these great 
rival cities which is more or less natural 
but that the eagle-eyed Park Board (up- 
per-case that please) is planning a neat 
boulevard around it for the benefit of 
automobilists. Possibly it is strange 
that monkey-glands do not in all cases 
bring youth, but it is a miracle that a 
Germanized park system should be con- 
stantly referred to as “improving the 
landscape.” 





This isn’t old-home week. It is rather 
a pity that it isn’t old-home week be- 
cause some one might have headed off the 
bright reporter who wrote the article in 
a local newspaper about the demolish- 
ment of the Lyric Theatre and while 
dwelling upon a forgotten fourth rate 
actor neglected to state that Booth and 
Barrett opened the theatre in 1887 and 
that George Broadhurst, the now famous 
playwright, was its second manager. 
From a collection of authentic notes we 
find that it was first called the Hennepin 
Avenue Theatre, then the Harris Theatre 
and in 1890 (not 1908, as our local Willy 
Winter hath it) the Lyceum Theatre. It 
was not until many years later that ‘it 
became known as the Lyric. The last 
production to appear at this house was 
a little over a year ago when “The Beg- 
gar’s Opera” played for, I believe, three 
nights. All of which is doubtless of 
vital interest to the millin’ trade. 

* * 


The Northwestern Miller twenty-five 
years ago. The following matter ap- 
pears in the issue dated June 3, 1898: 

Editorial—The trademark of the Anti- 
Adulteration League is given prominence 
in facsimile, and the milling trade is 
notified that it stands for the honest 
branding of flour.—Circulars will be sent 
to European importers of flour, settin 
forth the significance of their stand, an 
at the same time notice is given that, 
under the registry law, the stencil will 
be protected against all adulterators who 
may seek to use it.—An analysis of “min- 
eraline” is submitted, together with in- 
teresting correspondence bearing on this 
latest product for flour adulteration, and 
editorial comment as to the proper 
course for a miller or retailer who de- 


sires to use it.—The Pillsbury wheat 
prediction: “I make the prediction that 
the average price of choice milling wheat 
will be above a dollar in Minneapolis for 
the year to come, and, after the rush of 
the first farmers’ deliveries, there will be 
plenty of opportunities for every farmer 
in this state who has genuine number 
one northern wheat to obtain a dollar 
a bushel for it at his nearest country 
elevator.”—Prediction of Mr. Pillsbury, 
August 24, 1897. Average price of num- 
ber one northern wheat in Minneapolis 
since then to date of writing, about 
993,,c. 

Minneapolis—The flour output de- 
creased 80,000 bbls to 227,470, against 
306,440 the previous week.—Only nine 
mills were running Tuesday, and a small 
output is estimated for this week.—Sales 
were barely 50,000 bbls on the week. 

Foreign—For the week ending May 18, 
flour was quoted dull and lower, with 
more comfortable feeling as to supplies. 
—A foreign test for the baking quality 
of flour—Text of the French order re- 
ducing import duties on flour. 

Cable Reports—Glasgow reported com- 
plete stagnation in flour, and prices were 
2s to 5s lower per 280 lbs.—Liverpool 
market is very dull, with the market 
nominal at about Is lower on all grades. 
—London, dull, with buyers purchasing 
for immediate wants only. 

Toronto and Canada—An instance of 
flour export business was noted during 
May, and the opinion is held that Can- 
ada will hereafter take larger place in 
the flour export business—Wheat was 
well sold out on the advance. 

Hungary—The milling situation was 
not entirely satisfactory a month ago, 
and curtailment of production was in 
prospect. 

Head of the Lakes—No flour was 
made, and all around dullness was the 
feature—Figures on the month’s busi- 
ness are given. 

Dakotas and Northern Minnesota— 
Country mills were not doing much, 
many having sold their surplus wheat. 

St. Louis and the Southwest—One car 
of new wheat was received from Texas, 
the first shipment of the new crop. 
Flour was reported dull and on lower 
level of prices. 

Kansas City—Flour was quiet, with 
mills running part time. 

Oklahoma and Texas—Wheat crop 
prospects were favorable. 

Chicago and Wisconsin—Mills were 
taking care of old orders, new business 
being very moderate.—The flour market 
was considerably demoralized. 

Milwaukee—The flour output was re- 
duced over 8,000 bbls, and business was 
quiet. 

Valley of the Ohio—The flour output 
was small, and millers agreed that a 
very light business was transacted. 

Toledo—Flour mills were down most 
of the time, production being 1,000 bbls. 

Tennessee—Flour prices were down 
about 50c per bbl, and general dullness 
was noted. 

Boston—Considerable reselling of flour 
was observed, and the effect was un- 
favorable on the market. 

New York City—The flour market was 
not healthy, due in part to reselling, 
which created considerable demoraliza- 
tion. 

Buffalo—The week was one of the 
dullest ever experienced.—The Erie canal 
was opened with a light business. 

Rochester—Mills were generally closed 
down and the trade was without much 
life. 

Baltimore—The week was very dull 
for flour. 

Philadelphia—There was. moderate de- 
mand for spring patents, otherwise the 
flour market was dull and without lead- 
ing feature. 

Michigan—Flour was very dull and 
mills reported small business. 


Randolph Edgar. 
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Flour sales in this territory were 
largely confined to small lots last week, 
both for family and bakers grades. 
Blue-stem family patent was reduced 
40c bbl, but this had little, if any, effect 
on the volume of bookings. Distribu- 
tors of family flours and bakers antici- 
pate still lower prices, and are only buy- 
ing for current needs. 

Sales of Pacific flours in the Central 
West and Southeast were confined to 
small orders from widely separated points. 
Business with the Atlantic seaboard is 
difficult on account of the cheap price 
competition of Pennsylvania and other 
eastern flours. New business with those 
markets in soft wheat flours was negli- 
gible this week, although fairly large 
accumulations of soft wheat Pacifics 
were considerably reduced in volume. 

Pacific Coast millers look for increased 
business in the large north Atlantic 
cities in bakers patents made by Pacific 
Coast mills from Montana wheat or a 
mixture of Montana and the harder Pa- 
cific wheats. Pacific Coast bakers pat- 
ents shipped to those markets have been 
very favorably received, and a_ good 
business would have been done, undoubt- 
edly, had not prices been out of line. 
With a normal spring wheat crop in 
Washington and wheat prices on a par- 
ity with those of other markets, there 
is every reason to believe that, with the 
low water rates via the Panama Canal, 
a broad demand for Pacific Coast bak- 
ers patents will develop. 

Spring wheat mill representatives com- 
plain of small sales of bakers patents 
in coast markets. As they state that 
family flour sales are increasing and as 
the bakers complain of decreasing bread 
sales, it would appear that home bread 
baking is increasing at the expense of 
the bakery trade. 

Oriental inquiry is_ still apathetic. 
Large unabsorbed stocks of American 
and Canadian flour in the Orient stand 
in the way of new business in the im- 
mediate future. There is some inquiry 
for new crop flour, but few mills are 
willing to quote, in the face of the un- 
certainty as to new crop wheat values. 
European inquiry is lifeless, and demand 
from the west coast of South America 
and from Central America moderate. 

Soft wheat flours are quoted at a wide 
range. Nominal quotations: blue-stem 
family patent, $6.90@7.10 bbl, basis 49- 
lb cottons, in straight cars; pastry flour, 
basis cotton %’s, $5.30@6.05; Washing- 
ton bakers patent, $6.50@6.90. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, seaboard, are quoted: 
Montana, $6.45@7; Dakota, $7@7.60; 
Washington, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota, and Pacific hard. wheats, $6.60 
@7.30. 

The millfeed market is featureless. 
The moderate stocks are more than am- 
ple to take care of the demand. Wash- 
ington mill-run is quoted at $30 ton, in 
straight cars, delivered, transit points, 
and Montana mixed feed $29.50@30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


FPiour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

May 27-June 2..... 52,800 12,900 24 
Previous week ..... 52,800 20,178 38 
VORP GRO sesccseees 52,800 26,422 50 
Two years ago..... 52,800 13,785 26 
Three years ago.... 52,800 20,470 39 
Four years ago..... 46,800 48,228 103 
Five years ago..... 46,800 20,189 43 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 





barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

May 27-June 2..... 57,000 ,852 23 
Previous week ..... 57,000 12,555 22 
WOOP AHO wcccccees 57,000 22,642 40 
Two years ago..... 57,000 24,723 43 
Three years ago... 57,000 37,101 65 
Four years ago..... 57,000 40,687 71 
Five years ago..... 57,000 28,908 50 


Twenty-four interior mills in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, for 
the two weeks ended May 26, 1923, with 
a two weeks’ capacity of 125,900 bbls 
of flour, made 47,017, or 37 per cent of 
capacity, against 50,886 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 25 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 130,100 bbls, or 40 
per cent of capacity. 

PACIFIC COAST TRAFFIC CONFERENCE 

Pacific northwestern millers were rep- 
resented at last week’s conference at 
Salt Lake City between the carriers’ 
permanent committee on grain and grain 
products, railroad traffic managers and 
shippers by R. D. Lytle, traffic manager 
North Pacific Millers’ Association. 

Among the subjects considered were: 
the increase in Pacific Coast territory 
of the car minimum for grain and grain 
products to 50,000 lbs; mixtures of other 
commodities with flour and grain under 
the carload flour and grain rate; and 
whether the minimum on grain products 
from the transit station is the minimum 
on the whole grain from point of origin 
to final destination or whether the proper 
minimum to apply at the transit station 
is the minimum on the products from the 
point of origin of the grain to final des- 
tination. 

NOTES 

Demand for corn is slackening. East- 
ern No. 2 yellow, in transit, is quoted at 
$39 ton, coast; 10-day shipment, $38. 

The traffic managers of the transconti- 
nental railroads will hold a conference 
at Seattle, June 6, with millers and grain 
men concerning various traffic matters. 

The Orient continues to bid for new 
crop wheat, but little business has been 
worked this week. Bids are around 
$1.121%% bu for club, which is 1@2c be- 
low exporters’ views. 

The Union Pacific Railroad will at 
once reduce the differential of 5c per 
100 lbs in favor of Portland as against 
Seattle to 3c on wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts originating on the Oregon Short 
Line as far east as Ogden. 


MONTANA 


Great Farts, Mont.—Mill prices re- 
main unchanged, with demand and activ- 
ity normal for the season. Current quo- 
tations: patent flour $7.25 bbl, and first 
clears $5, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots; bran $27 ton and stand- 
ard middlings $29, same terms. 

Reports from elevator managers indi- 
cate that the annual meeting of the 
Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Association, 
to be held in Helena, June 15-16, will be 
one of the largest ever assembled in this 
state. There is promise of a speaking 
representation from the Montana Wheat 
Growers’ Association, and C. M. Straw- 
man, manager of the wheat pool, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to deliver an address. 
In addition, Charles McDonald, secretary 
of the Duluth Board of Trade, is expect- 
ed to participate in the speaking. 

MONTANA’S 1922 WHEAT CROP 

Based upon the railroad records of 
shipments of wheat from the 1922 crop, 
an estimate of that yet to be handled, 
and the seed requirements, Montana ~ 
duced approximately 50,000,000 bus wheat 
in 1922. These figures are approximate- 
ly 25 per cent more than the highest esti- 
mate by the state agricultural depart- 


‘ment and something like 35 per cent high- 
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er than most of the elevator men had fig- 
ured. 

The estimate of 50,000,000 bus was pre- 
pared by V. E. Wilham, senior inspector 
of the Montana railway commission, and 
is generally accepted by the people of 
the state as unassailable as to facts, as 
he gives his details in a fashion that ap- 
pears to preclude dispute. He shows 
that there have been 26,884 carloads of 
wheat actually handled by the several 
roads operating in the state, and bases 
his estimates on future loadings, on the 
roads’ experience with the crops of 1921 
and the seed requirements. His load av- 
erage he states as 1,420 bus, which gives 
him a total already handled of 38,444,120, 
and he puts the seed requirements at 
2,700,000 bus. His estimate of the wheat 
still held in elevators and on farms in- 
tended for marketing is 8,806,544 bus. 

If these figures are accepted as authori- 
tative and accurate, the Montana wheat 
crop of 1922 was by far the largest the 
state ever produced. 


MONTANA WHEAT GRADES HIGH 


Citing a test reported as having been 
made in Minneapolis recently of Montana 
wheat in comparison with that from other 
spring wheat states, C. C. Davis, commis- 
sioner of agriculture, says that the hard 
kernel and crude protein range put the 
Montana grain far in the lead of other 
wheats, thereby making a premium for 
the Montana wheat of 15@23c bu. The 
range of Montana wheat, of which seven 
carloads were tested, showed 85@100 per 
cent hard kernels and the crude protein 
content from 13.54 to 15.49. 

a cars of North Dakota wheat 
showed a range of 35@100 per cent hard 
kernels, and crude protein content of 
11.12 to 13.51; six from Minnesota showed 
65@90 per cent hard kernels, and 11.91 
to 12.71 per cent crude protein, and 44 
from South Dakota showed 65@100 per 
cent hard kernels, and 11.69 to 12.74 crude 
protein. 

No other group showed as high rating 
either in hard kernels or crude protein, 
the director points out, and he has offered 
this as part of the argument of his brief 
in presenting the case of his department 
to the chief of the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in urging a 
new and distinct grade for Montana 
wheat, in order that the producer may 
secure more exact justice in selling his 
wheat on the markets. 

Joun A. Curry. 





FEED PRICES TREND DOWNWARD 

Slight declines in prices of the princi- 
pal feedstuffs during May failed to 
stimulate trading to any extent, and the 
markets continued slow and draggy, ac- 
cording to the monthly feed review is- 
sued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture today. Slow trading fea- 
tured most of the distributing markets, 
as well as the principal shipping mar- 
kets, the review states. 

“Only at Kansas City was trading re- 
ported to have been fairly active, more 
particularly in wheat feeds than in any 
others,” according to the report. East- 
ern and northern jobbers and mixers 
were the principal buyers of deferred 
shipment offerings. The interior demand 
was light in most sections, as a result 
of satisfactory pasturage conditions and 
a general sufficiency of supplies in hands 
of retail dealers, 

“With transit shipments and future 
shipment offerings quoted at substantial 
concessions from prevailing spot prices, 
the tendency on the part of buyers was 
to supply only their current needs and, 
with replacement values so much lower 
than spot prices, owners appeared will- 
ing to shade their quotations where such 
action promised to lead to business. The 
markets were irregular, and larger de- 
clines probably would have taken place 
were it not for the fact that receipts 
were generally light and at no time 
heavy enough to require distress sales. 

“Production of gluten feed was large 
but, because of the liberal price guar- 
anty, offerings were well taken. The 
output of hominy feed was about equal 
to the demand, and prices held firm. 
Wheat feeds were in better supply than 
during April, and quotations, especially 
for bran, were easier. Linseed meal 
was heavy. As a result of increased 
offerings by mills, the price of this feed 
broke $4@5 ton during the last week of 
May. Cottonseed meal and other oil 
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meals were quiet, and were offered at 
slightly lower prices. 

“At the close there was considerable 
difference of opinion relative to the fy. 
ture trend of the market. Most of the 
important traders appeared inclined tp 
confine their activities to the near-by 
deliveries until such time as the factors 
controlling the future trend develop to 
a more definite point to enable them to 
take a firm position either way. Oper. 
ators as yet have not shown much in. 
clination to assume risks at present 
prices.” 





SCOTTISH FARMERS’ DEMANDS 

Guascow, Scortanno.—The = Sco!!ish 
farmers are dissatisfied that ao inwore 
drastic wheat policy has not been ad. pt- 
ed by the government. It is not | hat 
they want a wheat bounty because * -ot- 
land is more an oat growing th: a 
wheat growing part of Great Br’: jin, 
but they have been led to believe | iat 


if all our flour requirements were 1). led 
at home we should be able to en’: rge 
the market for home grown wheat and 
afford cattle feeders more offa!. at 


cheaper prices. 
At its last meeting the executive : — the 
National Farmers’ Union of Sc: ‘and 


had before it the government’s de sion 
not to support the recommendati ) of 
the agricultural tribunal which pr.» ided 
for all imported flour being accom) jied 
by a certain proportion of offals. he 
executive decided to adhere to a {...iner 
resolution to the effect that all im) rted 
wheat should be in the berry. 

The executive’s meetings are a. vays 


held in private, and one is depend« .t on 
an official report for what trans) ired. 
From this official document it is le rned 
that the union believed that “une »loy- 
ment might be relieved at home and 


more offals be available” if this } vlicy 
were adopted. 

It is strange that our farmers s)\ould 
fall into this idea, because they have 


been complaining that the price which 
the consumer has to pay for food is out 
of all proportion to the rettrns secured 


by the producer, and they do not seem 
to have stopped to consider that if the 
production of flour for the British mar- 
ket became the monopoly of the home 


milling industry the spread between the 
farmers’ prices and the consuming costs 
to the consumer might be widened in- 
stead of narrowed. The free import of 
flour from another source of production 
is surely the best check on the home 
“spread” in prices, and the best safe- 
guard alike to the farmer and the con- 
sumer. 

While the union’s leaders have com- 
mitted themselves to the resolution in- 
dicated, there are prominent members 
who know that such a policy might be 
reversed by the next government in 
power. What the farmers have been 
shouting for most of all is a consistent, 
secure policy, and less vacillation, yet 
they are asking for steps that would 
have to be retraced if any governient 
ever had the hardihood to venture upon 
them, 

On the question of imported barley 
the Scottish farmers approve of the pro- 
posed duty on malted barley brovght 
into the country, but they decide! to 
press, in addition, that a correspon ling 
duty should be placed on all substi! tes 
for barley used for malting purpose. 





Australia—Wheat Crops 





Australian wheat crops, by crop yea’, 1? 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
1923-28°..... 105,000 1907-08 1 656 
1981-32...... 128,269 1906-07 6 421 
1920-21...... 145,874 1905-06.. 6: 520 
1919-20...... 45,976 1904-05. 33 
1918-19...... 75,638 1903-04 59 
1917418..,.... 118,349 1902-03 3 
1916-17...... 157,224 1901-02 8 62 
1916-16...... 184,709 1900-01 48,058 
1914-15...... 25,677 1899-1900.... 10:. 0 
1998-14...... 106,600 1898-99...... 1 0 
Cts ee 94,880 1897-98...... 0 
ek ae 78,894 1896-97...... 0 
TT | eae 98,109 1895-96...... 46,°00 
1909-10...... 90,414 1894-95...... 61, 00 
1908-09...... 62,590 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


| 
2-34 
J 


AMAA Nam -1- 


*Commercial forecast. 
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| to Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in mills buy large quantities. Few shipping or- good demand from industries and shippers. 
er- Quotations corrected to date shown. cents, per bushel: ders for good blending hard wheat. Eleva- Basis receding. No. 2 white 2@2%c over 
in- i Corn Oats Rye tor buyers cleaned up the ordinary descrip- July price, yellow 4@4%c over and mixed 
; — 8 mixed No. 3 white No.1 Barley tions and yellow grades. Receipts, 170 cars, 1@2c over. No. 2 white closed at 81% @82c; 
nt CHICAGO, JUNE 2 May 26.. 76% 38 @39 67% 53@64 against 253 last week. Cash prices: No, 2 No. 2 yellow, 84@84%c; -No. 2 mixed, 80% 

)UR—Prices, carload and round lots May 28.. 77 37% @38%. 67%  53@64 Ted $1.22, No. 3 red $1.16@1.18, No. 4 red @81%c 
- aie 5 " May 29.. .... 87% @38% s6% 53064 $1.18; No. 1 hard, $1.16. OATS %ec lower. Receipts, 62 
f.0.b., , BEA BO.e Fone 8 =«becenscoess cose seeces CORN—Receipts of cash corn were small, cars; last week, 115; last year, 261. Fair 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR May 31.. .... 38% @39% 67. 53@64 and the country showed no disposition to sell shipping and local demand. Basis higher, 
sh ‘ b June 1.. 37% @38% 64 53@64 freely. Reports showed that considerable No. 3 white spot 2@8c over July price, inside 

7 Leading Minneapolis brands, % June 2...... 875 @38% 64%  63@64 planting and replanting remain to be done’ for wild oats mixtures. No. 3 white closed 
re sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
rt merchants ...... PS NE $7.30 @7.35 *Hollday. in various parts of the belt. There was a at 42% @43%c. 

‘ Spring patents, jute ............. 6.20 @6.60 Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- fair demand for corn on all declines during BARDEY—Declined 3@4c. Receipts, 69 
rat spring straights, jute ..........+- 5.80@6.30 ing the week, per bushel: jpn A ay page Ay | = be cars; last week, 60; last year, 118. Some- 
ot- w COATS, JUTE... cccvcccsece 0 0 y Mod . . ‘ 4 i F: y 
7 aes pad ¢ oy AO 32808.80 on tele” want. ‘Seer ee oe soe ive, 3 Pemew, Soeee; He. Same, Os a Maiting yon gt pon all mn oe 
i City mills’ spring patents, jute.. @7.10 May 26. 120 120 120 108% 108% 106% @ 85c. ferior dull. Choice to fancy, bright, 47@49-lb 

I, HARD WINTER FLOUR May 28. 118 118% 118% 108% 107% 105 OATS—Trading in oats was very quiet, and __ test, quotable at 71@73c; fair to good, 44@ 
vat I D7 4 May 29. 116 117 117 107% 106% 104% prices were mainly affected by the course of 46-lb test, 65@70c; light weight, 40@43-lb 
led First patent, Kansas, jute........ uth} t+ May 30. *.. shed ih hp the big and —_* market. — eepeecs test, 63@66c; feed, 60@63c. 

Patent, 95 per Cent ......eeeeeeee 3.20@5. May 31. 118 118 1 108 106 suggested a crop in excess of last year, anc : 
i Clear, Kansas, jute ...........00% 4.400480 June 1... ih 117% 10 om eae asst had some effect on sentiment. Receipts, 142 WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
inc % 114 104% 103 cars, against 177. Cash prices: No. 1 oats, ae Shipments 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR June 3. 114% % ; % ‘<< , = 
at *Holiday. 45@46c; No. 2 oats, 45c; No. 3 oats, 44@45c. 1923 1922 1923 192 
Pater southern, jute .......+.+. $5.80@6.30 . . - ” ‘ Fiour, bbis.. 13,650 29,590 10,550 9, 880 
Standard patent .......... We hes 5.40@6.00 RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS Wheat, bus.. 26,600 35,000 51,300 37.8338 
the Straight, southern, jute ......... 5.20@5.60 Receipts and shipments by weeks ended -—-Receipts—, -—-Shipments—, Corn, bus.... 73,680 962,500 23,000 1,083,525 
ind Clear. southern, jute .......-.+6+ 4.80@4.90 Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): - iia fue onut ‘en tae 106 ae0 Oats, bus....136,400 552,015 255,525 401,275 
' v ‘lour, BS... , ’ Barley, bus..109,020 186,440 74,120 196,710 
ion RYE FLOUR _. ——Receipts——, -Shipments—~ Wheat, bus...459,600 452,400 513,930 462,350 Rye, bus.... 25,470 63,875 12,997 35,930 
of Rye ‘our, white, jute, per bbl... .$3.50@4.00 ” eat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 Gorn, bus..... 494,000 806,000 270,820 358,450 Feed, tons... 1,250 2,315 6,269 5 
Spri 72 165 299 96 54 , , ’ 5,401 
led Rye tiour, standard, jute ........ C.40G@e 00 SPeiee -s-s te 55 > = 2 : Oats, bus..... 522,000 744, oe 417,950 500,460 
on aia th ce Sad wk enitas iat Durum ... 77 444 296 768 878 473 Rye, bus 5,500 53,9 11,430 TO . 
* m®AT—Rece ; 8 cars, 27 n ERs cvens BD SE sesas . IN 
h last week ona i 403 a year ago ag for Winter .... bs 18 14 oe Ae Barley, bus... 3,200 25, 800 1,800 9,460 FLOUR—S oo yn voy a 
e . 2 ° . . ” SS Oe SSS Se ES Ee — ‘L TR—So winter whea paten our, 
shipment, 65,000 bus. Quotations: No. 1 Totals 843 2 7 67 8 27 , ye: e 
ed $red §1.18@1.20; No. 1 hard $1.11%@1.12%, Oats ...... 163 173 982... FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat MILLFEE saat 
No. 2 hard $1.11% @1.12%; No. 1 dark north- Bonded Ga whe ake. aa  “eew flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.0.b. “FHED—Car lots, 100's, per ton, f.0.b., 

' ern $i.18@1.20, No. 2 dark northern $1.11@ in ane 241 321 154 1,360 867 145 Kansas City, prompt shipment: r '_ 
ys 118, \o. 1 northern $1,.12@1.15. Bonded io ae i ee 7. 58 lll tla aia An $6.20@6.45 Winter WORE DOOR 5k ive cats ceeiiecss $33.50 
on COiN—Receipts, 312 cars, compared with Barley .... 28 93 127 200 189 75 Straight ..........2c.tlllele tt, 640@6.65 Winter wheat mixed feed ........... 34.00 
ed. 174 lust week, and 2,591 a year ago. Sales Bonded Oe ea am aie, ike! (GIRO ge 4.40@5.00 Winter wheat middlings ............. 34.50 
ed for shipment 355,000 bus. No. 1 mixed 80@ Flaxseed .. 6 6 10 25 24 283 AE DEOL Seine 3.95 @4.35 WHEAT—Receipts, 15 cars, 15 contract. 

yc bu, No. 2 mixed 7 D8 ; No. " baiaeees ¥ a 
cae ~ S1%e, No. yellow 81 81%, No. 3 swaanaee vd “Sushele (O00 om a err MILLFEED—Current quotations, spot, in CORN—Receipts, 27 cars, 27 contract. 
nd ice San) tee, 1 wane SOEs Ce OS Ce Cs Cee 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, $23.50@24; brown OATS—Receipts, 14 cars, 18 contract. 
- ea s0 Ke. 7-—Domestic——, -~—Bonded— shorts, $26; gray shorts, $27@28. WEEK'S RECEIPT - . 
i RY—Receipts, 13 cars, against 7 last o S0Re Sass S088 SOS8 Sees  teNE WHEAT—Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 am ree AD Heese 
his Lyk h_ : , ee 2 1,501 58 vee eee $1.06@1.16, No. 2 $1.05@1.15, No. 3 $1.04@ c——Receipts—, -——Shipments—, 
ld week, and 72 a year ago. Demand quiet, Oats 584 3,095 5.429 6 A 1923 99 9 99 
d vice 77 : -15, . -02@1.14; : 22 2 22 
"s and prices much lower. No. 2 was quoted at Rye. )'''8.517 511.143 «105. L1G, Mo. 4 $1,080.14: eott wheat, Me 2 wases pus...40 + 
ve 69%c bu, Barley .... 326 109 116 151 43 1.18, No. 4 $1.02@1.13. i Corn, buUs..... 34,000 49,000 7,000 6,000 
ch COhN PRODUCTS—Demand quiet, A... Flaxseed 14 64 1,138 ee CORN—Cash prices: with in: a. oe Oats, bus..... 29,000 45,000 11,000 97,000 
a aa ee eS GRAIN STOCKS @sse. No, 2 82O850, No. 8 SStKe. No. 4 — 
a lated corn meal $1.87% @1.95, white and yel- Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 2, and 80% @81%c; yellow oe. No. 1 83c, No. 2 BUFFALO, JUNE 2 
om low cream meal $1.87%@1.95, pearl and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 82% @83c, No. 3 81% @82%c, No. a 80%@ FLOUR—Prices, per barrel, in cotton 98's, 
he granulated hominy $1.87%@1.95, oatmeal (000’s omitted): 81%c; mixed corn, No. 1 82c, No, 2 82c, No. 3 carloads: . 
re $2.85, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled Receipts by 8lc, No. 4 80%c. Best patent, spring.............. $7.45 @7.85 
on oats, $2.40@2.57% per 90-Ib sack. Wheat stocks, WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS MME GOUOOE 66. 5ccc i vevanasenss 6.25@6.75 
LINSEED OIL MEAL—Prices $37@37.50 1938 1933 1921 1988 1933 1931 Reeipts Shipments—, First clear ...........-.+seseeees 6.75 @ 6.00 
he ton, f.o.b., Chicago, for 31 and 32 per cent. 1. 2 dk ’ bus bus bus cars cars cars “eae TTT) “sean” 1922 Rye, pure white ............... -@5.25 
ts Demand quiet. : 9 apa 66 54 6s a 46 on Flour, bbls... 14,575 4,875 81,575 34,540 IE: 6c ede 44 @4554 bp cdisite -@5.00 
n- WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 3dkn a. bus.. pag eee te $03-269 633,308 nar mae , Sacked " 
of Took’ or - ° Corn, bus .... 66,250 7 35, 2,5 PAM, TOM wcercccccceserssesees eoeee 5 
Week's receipts and shipments of fourand § nor =f il 27 69 7 24 58 Gate, bus.... 102,000 57,800 91,500 30,000 Standard middlings, ton ....... sss @81.00 
on grain (000’s omitted): spring...1,589 168 121 P 9 77 Rye, bus..... BM” Goecchs othe hota Flour middlings, ton............ -- @35.50 
ne Gas cane ee ee es oes “ * . Barley, bus.. ..... 15,000 3,900 5,200 ae nh Tr BS decheetenyenee .-@36.50 
‘e- “ 4 , Bran, tons... 680 160 4,060 940 > Serer - @38.50 
Flour bbis... 158 158 122 me (Se 1,968 806 21 280 117 49 oy tons.... 1,920 684 576 900 Gluten feed, ton ............... vee» @41.05 
"7 orn, ‘buss .. = B14. $649 «2,299 1386 durum...3,878 759 268 307 121 63 + cll, nny Ric, leaden 39.50@ 40.00 
ern, bus.... . +2 2 > ici satis ? at i - De CE. GON ccvccedecneete 36.25 @36.50 
70g ‘ Wint <“<we 2 2 § 2 7AYT 7 * 
n- on. ' vam pes 994 a er eae ofinea i a4 ais abs one MILWAUKEE, JUNE 2 ppc gos — COM... ec reeee sa bebe ee 
me, BUS... ... 22 56 2 5 ° ws _ 2 x Y r Sracked corn, tom ........se0e0. 5 -00 
n- Vv ——- FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- ~ 
is ey Dus-- 208 15k #4 89 Totals ..7,481 1,816 576 930 495 640 ton, per barrel, f.0.b., Milwaukee: Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, ton 48.80048.76 
“4 , , . 4 ff 
be FLAXSEED This year Last year Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton 44.25@44.50 
- ILU v Sprin COME occctece 6.90@7.60 $8.25@8.65 . 
in . . DULUTH, JUNE 3 Good support early in the week boosted an : $ ae “ . 8 WHEAT—Local millers are looking for 
FLOUI y - Spring straight ...... 6.50@6.90 7.70@8.00 
en Superior "yak, mai pee today at Duluth” prices of futures 5% @7c, but later there was First clear .......-.-- 5.40@5.60, 6.25@6.90  80ft white, but offerings are scarce. 
8 » 41.0.0., , el, ' a break ranging from 9c in October down to Second clear aes 4.10@5.10 4.75 @5.75 CORN—Receipts continue light Bu 
» ® SPeCONG ClCAL ... sees . Mo. 28 fa . yers 
it, cottons; 1923 1922 12c for July. Low prices were registered the Kansas patent ........ 6.50@6.95 7.35@7.50 held off when corn was offered at closing 
et nity patent $6.30@6.55 $7.55@8.00 closing day, but a late rally caused a reaction Kansas straight ...... 6.25@6.50 7.00@7.25 figures. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 90%c; No. 3 
ld Bakers [ae 605@680 7150750 21.2 %1¢ from bottom for final quotations Rye flour, white ...... 4.70@4.80 5.75@6.25 yellow 89%c; No. 4 yellow, 87\c. 
pt gw RA o> tp) 46 Against May 26 the net loss ran 2%@3%c. Rye flour, straight 4.40@4.50 5.30@5.70 
nt First clear, jute....... 5.50@5.75 5.25@5.80 May terminated quiet] Trading continues A ’ s70e We o.§ o. OATS—tThere is some demand for heavy 
: y q y. & Rye flour, dark ....... 8.55@4.15 4.10@5.25 ° 
2S igh 
mn Second clear, jute..... 3.85@4.00 4.10@4.55 scattered and limited August delivery Cc 1 100 It 2.00@2.05 1.50@1.55 ek Se 6a were See, eee: 
Semolina, No. 2....... 5.75@6.00 7.00@7.25 opened and closed at $2.55 bid. The cash pons panned 100 os 1963.00 1'30@1.55 No. 2 white, 49c; No. 3 white, 48c; No. 4 
Durum patent ........ 5.35@5.60 6.55 @6.85 continues dull. Receipts were negligible. A Gare grits, 100 » nau 2'00@ 2.05 1°45 @ 1.50 white, {6%e. 
BARLEY—tThere is a good demand for 


oy RYE 


ht pure white, $4; 
to dark, $3.45; 
$3.80. 


creased 


FLOUR—Prices 
0- Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, 
No. 2 straight, $3.85; No. 3 


No. 5 blend, $4.80; 


No. 


today at Duluth- 
in cottons: 


8 rye, 


WHEAT—The cash trade had to absorb a 
es larger volume of supplies because of the in- 


movement to this market. Durum 


teceipts especially showed up much better 
Spreads remain about unchanged 
The eastern demand was 


in volume, 


against May 26. 


Teported flat. 
market, 


ip future 


with 


Bearish situation featured the 
lower prices recorded 


onthe week. Little or no trade passed in the 





spring deliveries, but a fair volume of trans- 
actions were noticeable in the durum, Stocks 
showed a 319,000-bu decrease for the week 
ending June 2. 


CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 


r-Dark northern—, -—Northern—, 
No. 1 No. o. No. 2 
May 26... 120% 117% 118% 115% 
May 28... 119% 116% 117% 114% 
May 29... 117% 114% 115% 112% 
May 30... *.. ai ‘ se 
May 31... 118% 115% 116% 113% 
June 1... 114% 111% 112% 109% 
“ June 2... 115 112% 113% 110% 
aS *Holiday. 
26 a 4 cere -—Durum—, 
+9 May *" No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
a %... 110% @114% 108% @113% 107% 105% 
: 8... 109% @114% 107% @113% 107% 105% 
3 e-- 108% @113% 106% @112% 106% 104% 
0 Bee MO OOOO Cet ee cee eeesees S8eee Seses 
6 me: 109% @114% 107% @1i3% 107% 105% 
6 
1.... 105% @110% 103% @109% 103% 101% 
104% @110% 104% 102% 


*Holi 





2... 106% @111% 
day. 


local crusher picked up several small lots to 
arrive in September. New crop stuff is being 





bid for. 
FLAXSEED PRICES 
7———Close——— 
Opening June 3 
May 28 High Low June 2 1922 
May ..$2.85 $2.87 $2.84 eos S.cce 
July .. 2.69 2.78 2.66 2.67% 2.62% 
Sept. 2.50 2.57 2.47% 2.48% 2.58% 
Oct. 2.43 2.46 2.37 2.38 2.51 
ST. LOUIS, JUNE 2 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
° SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
PE NE 6.55 6.444844 8 ck ROO $6.40@6.80 
PPP Peres oes 6.20@6.50 
DS V0.8 0 Weld Cine pi peeeeses 5.00@5.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Oo ET er err re ree 5.80@6.20 
ES eS ees ee 5.00@5.25 
Pree sree Yor 4.40@4.75 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
EE WN 6 a dhdwe y'cb-p't a: B40 Gaba wee 6.00@6.30 
RP cee 5.20@5.40 
PONee COORD oc cece veseseccsvesesnce 4.50@4.9¢ 


MILLFEED—No change of any importance 
noted in the millfeed market. Demand con- 
tinues dull, while buyers of both bran and 
middlings can only be interested at excep- 
tionally low prices. Offerings have not in- 
creased any. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks: hard winter bran, $26.50@28; soft 
bran, $27@28; gray shorts, $30@31. 

WHEAT—Elevator interests bought No. 3 
red and sound No. 4 red. No demand for 
soft wheat from outside mills, nor did local 





MILLFEED—Lower. Seasonable decline in 
demand again noticeable, and business slight- 
ly less active. Prompt shipment orders are 
fair, but buyers are not to be interested in 
futures, and mills are not anxious to make 
concessions for prompt. Bran and middlings 
prices 50c@$1 lower. Rye feed slightly easier. 
Hominy and oil meal declined $1@2. Other 
items generally easy but unchanged. Com- 
parative prices, ton, car lots, in 100-lb sacks: 

This year Last year 


Standard bran ....$26.00@27.00 $25.00@26.00 


St. fine middlings. 29.00@30.00 26.00@27.00 
Winter bran...... 27.00@27.50 24.00@25.00 
Flour anaes » 31.50@33.00 28.50@29.00 
Red dog ..... «++ 35.00@36.00 31.00@32.00 
Rye feed ........ 29.00@30.00 22.60@24.00 
Hominy feed ..... 34.50@35.00 23.00@23.50 
Reground oat feed. 15.00@15.50 -@. 
Old process oilmeal 40.50@ 41.50 52. '50@54. 00 
Cottonseed meal... 44.00@49.50 47.00@48.50 
Gluten feed....... «+» @37.15 - @32.65 
WHEAT—Closed 8@5c lower. Receipts, 18. 
cars; last week, 40; last year, 26. Market 
closed steady to higher with futures; re- 


ceipts light, and soft mixed and winter va- 
rieties wanted. No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
closed at $1.17@1.19, No. 2 $1.16@1.18, No. 3 
$1.15@1.17; No. 1 red winter $1.24@1.26, 
No. 2 $1.21@1.25, No. 3 $1.17@1.21; No. 1 hard 
winter $1.14@1.15, No. 2 $1.13@1.14, No. 3 


$1.10@1.13; No. 1 mixed $1.19@1.22, No. 2 
$1.14@1.21, No. 3 $1.12@1.19. 

RYE—Closed 5@6c lower. Receipts, 18 
cars; last week, 8; last year, 45. Prices re- 


flect lower future rye market. Demand fair 
from shippers; offerings small. Basis slight- 
ly lower, No. 2 spot ranging %@ic under 
July price. No. 1 closed at 68@68%c. 
CORN—Closed strong and unchanged. Re- 
ceipts, 50 cars; last week, 34; last year, 64. 
Scarce and wanted, with receipts increasing; 


choice malting. Offerings and receipts at 


primary markets light. Quotations: malting 
82@84c, feed 74@78c, on track, through 
billed. Malting in store, 80@82c; opening 


shipment, 78 @80c. 
RYE—No. 2 nominally quoted at 82c. 





BALTIMORE, JUNE 2 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ...........4+. $6.60@6.85 
Spring standard patent.......... 6.10@6.35 
Hard winter short patent........ 6.25@6.50 
Hard winter straight ...........+. 5.75 @6.00 
Soft winter short patent......... - 6.00@6.25 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.00@5.25 
Rye flour, white......ccscssesoess 4.10@4.35 
Bye Ger, GAG occ cei vesevsvccvcs 3.60@3.85 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent........... «++ $7.65 
City mills’ winter patent.............. e Tend 
City mills’ winter straight.............. 6.75 


MILLFEED—Lower as to spring and win- 
ter bran; otherwise unchanged, with demand 
moderate. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $32.50@33; soft winter bran, 
$35@36; standard middlings, $35@36; flour 
middlings, $38@39; red dog, $40@42; city 
mills’ middlings, $36. 

WHEAT—Declined 5%c; demand and 
movement good for the season. Receipts, 
433,007 bus; exports, 222,023; stock, 409,469. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.24%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.22%; 
range of southern for week, $1.21@1.26. 

CORN—Advanced 2%c; movement and 
demand light. Receipts, 172,818 bus; exports, 
42,857; stock, 251,296. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, 94c; contract, 
spot, 90%c; No. 2 spot, 92%c; range of south- 
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ern for week, 86% @95c; near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $4.75. 

OATS—Down 1%c; demand and movement 
limited. Receipts, 25,238 bus; stock, 164,552. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 52%c; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 52c. 

RYE—Lost 4%c;: movement fair, demand 
small. Receipts, 47,404 bus; exports, 380,576; 
stock, 609,190. Closing price of No. 2 western 
for export, 78 %c. 

RECEIPTS 

Receipts and exports in 
parisons (000’s omitted): 
-~Receipts— 


AND EXPORTS 


May, with com- 


-~- Exports 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis.,...... 117 84 70 27 
Wheat, bus. 1,430 468 1,994 457 
Cee, We ve becces 131 1,900 466 3,059 
Outs, DUM o ves ccccts 8&9 580 274 388 
BVO, BEB «..-cccee 454 1,573 2,286 2,255 
Barley, bus ...... 17 257 47 120 
PEGE, BUS ccsccoce 26 27 2 6 
Buckwheat, bus os ee eo 
Millfeed, tons .... 2 1 a. 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to June 1, 
with comparisons (000's omitted): 


teceipts— -~Exports- 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis.......- 512 441 174 157 
Wheat, bus....... 8,980 3,624 9,676 5,382 
Corn, DUB....ccces 8,065 31,395 8,833 29,876 
Onta, BUS. ..0.s00. 1,086 1,094 901 620 
Rye, bus.......++- 10,351 65,569 11,348 7,106 
Barley, bus....... 60 438 67 583 
Malt, DUS... cccrc. 135 55 78 32 
Buckwheat, bus 5 1 oe ee 
Millfeed, tons..... 6 7 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 2 
FLOUR—Receipts this week, 225 bbls, and 
8,973,040 lbs in sacks. Exports, 1,000 sacks 
to London, 14,529 to Danzig, 1,300 to Tan- 


Quotations, per 160 


gier and 1,200 to Ceuta, 

Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent .......6eeeeeee $7.00 @7.25 
Spring standard patent ......+..+.. 6.50@6.75 
Spring first Clear .....6.eseeeeeeee 5.75 @6.25 
Hard winter short patent........ 6.50@7.00 
Hard winter straight .......++6-6. 6.25@6.50 
Soft winter straight .......-.+e6. 5.50@6.50 


RYE FLOUR—In moderate but ample sup- 
ply, and quiet at former rates, Quotations: 
$4.90@5,25 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 


MILLFEED—Supplies small, but demand 
slow and market lower. Quotations, in car 
lots, per ton: 

Spring bran ....c.ccccccseseees $34.50 @35.00 
Soft winter bran ....-.-+.eeees 35.00 @ 36.00 
Standard middlings ........++.-. 36.00 @36.50 
Flour middlings ...--+-++.+e5+5 39.50@ 40.00 


Red GOg on. cccccsccccccssccees 42.50 @43.00 








WHEAT—Market unsettled and irregular, 
closing 4c lower. Trade quiet. Receipts, 
795,662 bus; exports, 224,170; stock, 490,456. 
Quotations: 

No. 2 red winter...%.....000- $1.25 @1.26 
No. 3 red winter.......-eee0% 1.2 @1.22 
No, 4 red winter.......-.ee0% 1.19 @1.20 
No. 5 red winter.......-e+ee 1.15 @1.16 
No. 4 red winter garlicky..... 1.154% @1.16% 
No. 5 red winter garlicky..... 1.10% @1.11% 

Mixed wheat 8c under red winter. Sample 
according to quality. 

CORN—Market alternately higher and 
lower, closing at net advance of %c, Re- 
ceipts, 89,589 bus; exports, 37,142; stock, 
196,833. Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 
vator, No. 2 91@92c, No. 3 89% @90%c, No. 4 
88@89c; car lots for local trade, No. 2 yel- 
low 95% @96c, No. 3 yellow 94% @95c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, but steady. 
Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy...$....@2.20 
Granulated white meal, fancy.... @2.20 
Yellow table meal, fancy........ @2.20 
White table meal, fancy......... see + @2.20 
White corn flour, fancy........+. 2.10@2.20 
Yellow corn flour, fancy........- 2.10@2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits.........-. 2.00 @2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 

pkgs 24 oz each..... cea eeesees 2.00 @2.20 

Market declined 1%c, with demand 
slow. Offerings moderate, but ample. Re- 
ceipts, 15,281 bus; exports, 50,000; stock, 
978,584. Quotations: No. 2 white, 53@53%c; 
No. 3 white, 52@52%c. 

OATMEAL—Sold slowly at unchanged 
prices. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 


sacks, $3.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $5.80; patent cut, per two 
100-1b sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, fine $5.10, coarse $3. 





NEW YORK, JUNE 2 


~Market condition unchanged, and 
improvement in business. 
of spot flour offered for re- 
sale at concessions. Export demand slow, 
with buyers few and scattered. Quotations: 
spring fancy patent $6.75@7.15, standard 
patents $6.25 @6.65, first clears $3. 75@6; hard 
winter patents $6.25@6.60, straights $5.75@ 
6.15, clears $5@5.50,—all in jute. Receipts, 
159,425 bbis. 

WHBEPAT—Price changes feverish. Late 
months displayed firmness, with evidences of 
oversold condition. Fair sales to the United 
Kingdom, Greek government, Belgium and 
France. Weather conditions favorable for 
new crop. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.46%; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., ex- 
port, $1.43%; No. 2 hard winter, c.i.f., export, 
$1.31; No. 1 northern Manitoba, c.i.f., export, 
$1.29; No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., export, 
$1.20%. Receipts, 2,321,000 bus. 

CORN—Market showed a good deal of 
strength. Receipts small. Export interest 
lacking. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 99c; No. 2 
mixed, 98%c; No. 2 white, 99c. Receipts, 
429,000 bus. 

OATS—Reports of better export inquiry for 
Canadian oats, as well as covering, had a 
sustaining influence on the market. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 54% @55c; No. 3 white, 
53%c, Receipts, 196,000 bus. 


FLOUR- 
no noticeable 
Large quantity 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BOSTON, JUNE 2 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short...... $7.25 @7.50 
Spring patents, standard........ - 6.15 @7.15 
Sete, -GEWE CISA Wie vs cc cvccesceee 5.50@6.00 
Hard winter patents............. 6.10@7.20 
OEE WEMCOP POTOMER. 2 0c ccc cccccsse 6.40@7.50 
Soft winter straights............. 6.25 @6.50 
Bott winter Clears. ..i..sccncceces 6.00@6.15 
Rye flour, white patent........... 4.40@4.65 

MILLFEED—Demand very slow, with 
market weak and lower. Offerings principal- 


Spring 
$33.25@ 


ly lake-and-rail shipment in transit. 
bran, $33.25@33.50; winter bran, 
33.75; middlings, $34.50@39; mixed feed, 
$34.50@37; red dog, $41; gluten feed, $44.30; 
gluten meal, $54.05; hominy feed, $39; stock 
feed, $39; oat hulls, reground, $20.50; cotton- 
seed meal, $43.50@52; linseed meal, $45,—all 
in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Demand slow; 
barely steady. Granulated yellow $2.20, 
ed yellow, $2.15, and feeding meal 
cracked corn $1.90, all in 100’s. 


OATMEAL—Quiet demand. Rolled was 
quoted at $3, and cut and ground at $3.50, in 
90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
-—Receipts——, ——-Stocks—— 


market 
bolt- 
and 





1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis...15,350 17,254 on ° 
Wheat, bus...49,525 58,160 34,427 eee 
Corn, bus.... 1,100 1,100 ees 125,417 
Oats, bus..... 34,250 27,640 1,745 
Rye, bus..... ‘ 1,100 2,232 
Corn meal, bbis 100 oe 
Oatmeal, cases 250 
Oatmeal, sacks 105 400 


Exports from Boston during ane week end- 
ing June 2: 33,816 bus wheat to Liverpool. 


RECEIPTS DURING MONTH OF MAY 

1923 1922 
a. SO ee eee 83,800 82,311 
Wee, BOD oc sievvcdswe sus 51,375 189,675 
CN EE 69:6.54444320464¢0 11,000 20,360 
EE: Maite oa lciaig ON wade ag 237,100 439,870 
Cy vése sci bee eneeee 25,775 1,100 
A A ae ares a 850 Tr 
PEUMEOOE, COMB r ccc cccovcace 245 123 
Gres RE. OD 6 ccc cccccee sa 850 
Oatmeal, cases 200 760 
Oatmeal, sacks .......... se 2,460 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 5 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range; 


June 5 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
GOGIER. ok.c02ceveeses $6.20@6.85 $7.60@8.35 
Standard patent ...... 6.05@6.35 7.45@7.85 
Second patent ........ 5.85@6.15 7.10@7.45 
*First clear, jute..... 5.00@5.40 6.00@6.35 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.25@4.10 3.75@4.00 
*140-lb jutes. . 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (June 5), in 
jute, were: 
June 5 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ...... $5.80@5.90 $6.45 @7.20 
Durum patent ........ 5.20@5.40 5.50@5.55 
CRORE 6: 000:500 68 5.6:0500% 3.60@3.75 4.20@4.55 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


: 1923 1922 1921 1920 
TUMO Ones cesece 210,485 189,230 315,485 
June 2... 217,530 204,060 177,685 250,250 
May 26... 205,395 230,630 254,895 296,295 
May 19... 219,000 237,185 261,530 275,050 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
wun Bice saves 600 rene 8,880 
June 2... 1,057 500 2,500 2,180 
May 26... 2,642 930 6,035 2,670 
May 19... 1,171 715 2,150 400 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- --—Output—, —Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Apr. 7.. 48 56,900 169,505 142,890 vee see 
Apr. 14. 62 61,150 178,255 144,945 oun eee 
Apr. 21. 48 65,250 167,790 149,510 a 

Apr. 28. 52 58,850 184,725 151,160 ae 

May 65. 51 58,850 147,815 145,390 er 

May 12. 49 57,400 155,140 148,635 eee 

May 19. 50 57,100 162,750 148,410 re 

May 26. 51 58,250 169,650 157,095 357 

June 2.. 45 54,900 155,555 110,510 oe 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (June 5), prompt shipment, per 2,000 


lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: June 5 Year ago 
Bran .ccscccses + +$22.00@23.50 $.....@17.00 


Stand. middlings.. .....@27.00 18.00@18.50 
Flour middlings... 29.00@31.00 23.00@24.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 32.00@34.00 29.00@32.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*....... - $32.75 @33.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 31.75 @32.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 31.25@31.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 30.75@31.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 26.00@27.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 2.25@ 2.30 








Corn meal, yellowt ......++.++- 2.20@ 2.25 
Rye flour, white* .. 3.90@ 3.95 
Rye flour, pure dark*........... 8.75@ 3.80 
Whole wheat flour, bbif......... 6.35@ 6.45 
Graham, standard, bbit......... 6.30@ 6:35 
Rolled COte®® ceccccccccccccscs coo cd 326 
Linseed oil meal*............... 36.00@37.50 


*In sacks. fPer 100 lbs. 
**90-lb jute sacks, 


tPer bbl in sacks. 





CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cagh prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 


May and ‘July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel: 
No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
May BO? .3 20% Teer. » Bee e@ccccce 
BOF Sh. .cccce 1.17% @1. 21% 1.15% @1. 23% 
ee. Bacecion 1.13% @1.17% 1.11% @1.19% 
June 2....... 1.13% @1. 17% 1.11% @1.19% 
SOMO Seccccce 1.12% @1.16% 1.10% @1.18% 
Sue Ge ccsens 1.12% @1. 16% 1.1056 @1.18 % 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 

May 30*...... Peer, oe Bids op ele cees 
May Sl.ccuoos 1.14% @1.18% 1.138% @1.18% 
SUMO 1.0 ccces 1.10% @1.14% 1.09% @1.14% 
SOMO: Becscoes 1.10% @1.14% 1.09% @1.14% 
SORO So cceces 1.09% @1.13% 1.08% @1.13% 
Seem Bi csancc 1.0956 @1.135% 1.08% @1.13% 
May May July June July Sept. 
30*. So cuvhs Saeidas © -Beanee 1.12% $1.13% 
ee 1.15% 1.16% 4 Sees 1.11% 1.11% 
June July Sept. 

Se caven 1.12% 1.12% Buses 1.11% 1.12% 

*Holiday. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber 
May 


$.. -@. eo we $4008 

may Sh... coe a 05% @l. 09% 1.02% @1.04% 
SJUMO 1...cc00 1.01% @1.05% 98% @1.00% 
SUMO B.nccces 1.02% @1.06% 99% @1.01% 
SOMO Giccecce 1.01% @1.05% 98% @1.00% 
ee eee 1.02% @1.06% 99% @1.01% 
No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 

May 30*...... Te ere ey Peorr es 
MOF Ghecccces 103% @1.08% 1.00% @1.03% 
June 1...60.- 99% @1.04% 96%@ 99% 
TURO B.nccces 1.00% @1.05% 97% @1.00% 
June : Pore 99% @1.04% 96% @ 99% 
SUMO B.cccecs 1.00% @1.05 % 97% @1.00% 

sttoliday, 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


May Corn Oats Ry Barley 

29.. T5%@i76% 5% 200% 6% @60% “— 

30°, ....@.-- ° 

31.. 77 @77% 39° ‘Ou 1% 087% bse 

June 

1... ....-@756% 37% @38% -@64% 52@61 

2... 75% @76 37% @38% ....@64% 52@61 
75% @76 37% @38% ....@65 52@60 


4.. 
*Holiday. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: June 3 
June2 May 26 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,476,370 1,315,880 1,305,480 
Flour, bblis...... 28,131 30,400 16,789 
Millstuff, tons... 1,023 1,628 914 
CREM, DOB. cccccce 211,310 127,720 584,640 
Oats, OUB.ccecsce 137,350 161,160 467,280 
Barley, bus..... 170,000 136,220 295,800 
eR. WOR, ¢.060008 139,320 83,640 147,000 
Flaxseed, bus... 88,920 108,300 64,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: June 3 
June2 May 26 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 623,000 670,680 546,120 
Wiewe, WHS. <.ces 242,629 223,073 203,237 
Millstuff, tons 8,793 9,273 7,603 
Corn, bus......0. 78,660 64,960 341,940 
ae 532,000 569,160 606,510 
Barley, bus...... 208,320 141,100 368,460 
Rye, bus..... cece 12,510 33,660 162,150 
Flaxseed, bus.... 6,000 3,090 7,920 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 3 June 4 


June2 May 26 1922 1921 

No. 1 dark..... 3,431 3,439 981 405 
No. 1 northern, 1,024 1,080 85 eee 
No. 2 northern, 1,192 1,652 798 1 
OUROTS occccccs 6,610 6,256 1,863 842 
BOVMis. cccses 12,257 12,427 4,425 1,247 
Im 1080. .cccees 5,171 5,708 eae ome 
In 1919. 2,612 4,125 oes eee 
pe |) t eee 60 59 eee oes 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June3 June4 June 5 


June 2 May 26 1922 1921 1920 


Corn .. 20 17 1,443 164 51 
Oats .. 5,780 6,126 17,431 7,900 1,448 
Barley.. 288 373 219 639 698 
Rye 3,970 3,913 96 39 3,034 
Flaxseed 29 19 68 1,000 23 
FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis ——— Duluth ———, 

Track Toarr. Track May July 


May 29....$2.92% 2.83 2.74% 2.84% 2.74% 
May 30*.. sesee bees eeccee cesses sosese 
May 31.... 2.82 2.77 2.70 2.84 2.70 
June 1.... 2.81% 2.75 2.68% 2.68% 2.49 
June 2.... 2.77 2.73 2.67% 2.67% 2.48% 
June 4.... 2.77 2.74 2.69 2.69 2.49% 


*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7—Receipts——, -—In store——, 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 

to amma 89 64 129 29 68 1,000 
Duluth ... 6 6 10 14 1,138 
Totals ... 95 70 86139 43 68 2,138 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to June 
2, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





r—Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 

Minneapolis ... 5,980 3,714 1,026 1,135 
Duluth ....... 3,375 2,925 3,197 3,328 
Potala 2.1.0. 9,355 6,639 4,223 4,463 





June 6, 1923 


OCEAN RATES 





Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic Ports, 


all subject to confirmation, as quoted 














Tues- 








day, June 5, in cents per 100 lbs: 
a————— From 
Phila-H: amp. 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
RR 5 250 Re seen. Gane. acces mp 
Amsterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Antwerp ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.09 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 nak 
Bremen ..... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Bristol ...... BB.GO vec'e cese cece 
COPE ccccce Wee weds Bees ese 
Bergen ...... 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Christiania 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25. 00 25.00 25.00 
COP cccccess 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 
Dublin ...... 20.00 -. 20.00 20.00 waa 
Dundee ..... + 17.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 2.00 
Glasgow ..... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Stockholm 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 aia 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 «+. 25.00 25.00 a 
Malimé....... 27.00 ... 7.00 27.00 eal 
Hamburg .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 7.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 a 
Havre ..... -. 23.00 ....° 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles ... 25.00 .... ws. «oe. aan 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 8.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 sieal 
BEeE  cccccccs 18.08 wee 988 e8ee 
EMRE ceccces + 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 ai 
Liverpool .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
London ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Londonderry... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Newcastle ... 18.00 o0% ak £200 sean 
Rotterdam ... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
CHUN cece GUO scce cone cose seen 
Southampton. 20.00 .... .... «wee. 
Danzig ...... 24.00 + 24.00 24.00 
Pireus ...... 30.00 ee ee 
Stettin ...... 30.00 ° 
Fort William and Port Arthur Stoc)s 
The following table shows stocks of er: 
in store at above points for week ling 
June 1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barle» Flax 
Consolidated 887 59 85 14 
Ogilvies® ..ccccees 796 175 205 sa4 
Grain Growers ... 963 380 302 ee 
Fort William .... 904 138 155 2 
SS Se eee 1,170 594 362 33 
North Western 1,477 261 302 is 
Port Arthur ..... 3,101 873 739 35 
Cam. Gove, cecece 1,196 210 97 75 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 2,336 180 85 21 
Private elevators. 6,701 1,306 702 $4 
TOCAIS osccece - 19,5838 4,075 2,984 265 
ZOOP GMO <ccccvce 21,053 2,990 1,116 397 
Receipts ........ 2,333 633 278 15 
Lake shipments.. 17,878 1,036 168 
Rail shipments... 140 148 74 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
Wo; 1 hard. ..e. oe Ba. ae. W.... 1 
No. 1 northern.11,962 No. 2 C. W......1,350 
No. 2 northern. 1,240 No. 3 C. W......1,302 
No. 3 northern. 799 Ex. 1 feed.... 11 
Wee. B nccccecve CF BS -OOe pisces... 280 
BPO. © ccncccese _ Ge 321 
Se D ccqceuces 10 Special bin .... 2 
PORE acces eoee S GeRORe veccee. 219 
| eee 154 Private ...... 1,306 
WROROOe 2 0se+cce 11 — 
Special bin .... 48 FOUR sccase «4,792 
ORROTS cccccces 568 
Private ....... 6,701 
Total ....... 21,648 
United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United states 
on June 2, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brliy 
Baltimore . 212 302 132 354 40) 
Boston .... 5 9 3 2 
Buffalo .... 1,009 658 298 1,446 268 
Afloat ... 187 os see 147 45 
Chicago 2,446 3,842 2,819 912 162 
Afloat ... coe eee eee er 
Detroit .... 14 24 39 11 . 
St. Joseph.. 697 96 61 1 4 
Duluth 7,164 2 584 8,517 326 
Galveston 767 vr ° 87 
Indianapolis 95 321 77 ea ‘ 
Kansas City 3,107 218 295 147 82 
Milwaukee . 96 44 373 80 34 
Sioux City. 368 74 262 41 16 
Minneapolis 12,257 20 5,780 3,970 288 
New Orleans 915 178 171 69 7 
New York.. 445 134 562 278 71 
Omaha .... 1,322 120 503 78 8 
Peoria ..... ose 16 57 ‘ 
Philadelphia 433 62 978 7 2 
St. Louis... 393 144 223 120 2 
Toledo ‘ 476 83 267 a 
Afloat ... 90 ° 88 é ke eve 
Canals 119 285 as 257 
Lakes ..... 414 102 eee ese 
Totals ...32,981 6,734 13,514 16,545 1,355 
Last year..26,341 27,046 47,950 4,358 1,380 
Decreases: Wheat, 1,210,000 bus; cor 2,° 
660,000; oats, 971,000; rye, 149,000; b:riey, 
135,000. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Recei)'* 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minnea 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were 





r—Mpls—, -Duluth—, Wini.°ke 

1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 422 
May 29.... 196 ®.. 132 ®.. 397 * oe 
May 30.... * 311 ¢.. 7) S.. 156 
May 31.... 298 146 304 110 209 08 
June 1.... 162 189 122 189 126 67 
June 2... 173 126 107 88 180 2° 
June 4.... 298 217 157 79 293 127 J 

Totals ..1,127 989 822 495 1,205 158 

*Holiday. 

Little American flour has been imported 
into Punta Arenas, Chile, since 1912, wien 
Chilean duty on flour became effective. fe 

th 


of the flour is produced by Chilean mills, 


lis, 


only imports of flour coming from Argent:14@ 


and Uruguay. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLING AND BAKING QUALITIES 





A Summary of Values in the Various Commercial Classes of Wheat for the 
Four Crop Years 1919-20-21 and 1922 


By J. H. SHOLLENBERGER AND W. K. MARSHALL 


A comparison by class of the average 
results obtained from commercial sam- 
ples of wheat tested by the milling and 
baking laboratory of the grain division, 
United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, for the past three crops of 
1919, 1920, 1921, and the present crop 
of 1922 is given in the accompanying 
table. Both the yearly and the four- 
year average is given for each of the 
five commercial classes of wheat. The 
number of samples tested of each class 
was sufficiently large to be safely rep- 
resentative for all classes, except pos- 
sibly durum and white. The samples 
tested were obtained through the fed- 
eral grain supervision offices located in 
the principal grain markets of the coun- 
try. 

In test weight per bushel, the durum 
class of wheat showed the highest aver- 
age for the three crop years 1920, 1921, 
and 1922. No compilation was made of 
the test weight per bushel data of the 
1919 crop for any of the classes. The 
other classes of wheat ranked in the 
following order: white second, hard red 
winier third, soft red winter fourth, and 
hard red spring last. 

Yield of flour when of good baking 
quality is an important factor in de- 
termining the commercial value of a 
wheat. Hard red winter wheats with an 
average of 72.6 per cent for the four- 
year period produced the highest yield of 
flour, closely followed by durum, with 
while wheat third, soft red winter 
fourth, and hard red spring, with a 
yield of 69.4 per cent, fifth. This lat- 
ter yield, which was 3.2 per cent less 
than the flour yield of hard red winter, 
canuot be accounted for entirely from 
the standpoint of the 0.8 lbs difference 
in test weight per bushel. It will be 
noticed that the flour yield for the 1922 
crop for both the hard red winter and 
hard red spring classes was higher than 
for any of the preceding three crop 
years, 

High water absorption of flour, which 
is always considered a good selling point 
in the marketing of flour, because of the 
increased number of loaves of bread of 
a given weight that can be produced 
from a barrel of such flour, averaged 
highest for durum wheat. Flour from 
this class of wheat, however, is not con- 
sidered for good bread making value, 
because of its very creamy color and 
weak gluten quality. The class next 
highest in water absorption was hard 
red winter. Hard red spring was third 
highest and soft red winter lowest. 

In loaf valume, which factor is con- 
sidered a good index to baking strength, 
the four-year averages show hard red 
spring to slightly exceed hard red winter. 
Soft red winter was third in this im- 
portant factor, and durum and white 
wheats, with equal volumes, were lowest. 

As loaf volume of bread may be in- 
creased at the sacrifice of texture of 
crumb it is a reliable index to the bak- 
ing strength of flour only when consid- 
ered in connection with texture. It 
should be observed that hard red winter, 
although ranking lower in average vol- 
ume of loaf for the four-year period 
than hard red spring, was over a point 
higher in texture of crumb. 

The durum class averaged highest in 
texture of crumb, with hard red winter 
second, soft red winter third, and white 
fourth, Hard red spring wheat pro- 
duced the loaves having the lowest aver- 
age texture score. 

Color of flour is another important 
factor in determining the commercial 
value of wheat. With the baking meth- 
od used at this laboratory the color of 
the bread closely corresponds to the color 
of the flour from which it is made. 
White wheat, as is usually the case, pro- 
duced bread of the best color, hard red 
winter second, soft red winter third. 
Generally the soft red winter wheat pro- 
duces bread of a higher color score than 
that shown here in the four-year aver- 
age. The low color score of 86.2 for the 
1921 crop of soft red winter, which ma- 


terially reduced the four-year average, 
is accounted for by the fact that 31 out 
of the 36 samples tested, graded No. 4 
red winter or lower, chiefly on account 
of “heat damage” and “live weevils.” 
The crude protein content of the wheat 
of the 1922 crop was conspicuously low 
for all the classes, the crop year aver- 
ages for that year being the lowest of 
any of the years except for the hard red 
winter class. The highest average crude 
protein content of 12.7 per cent for the 
four-year period is shown for the durum 
class, the next highest for hard red 
spring and the third highest for hard 
red winter. The crude protein content 
was lowest for the two classes, soft 
red winter and white, being practically 
the same for both, by individual crop 
years, and for the four-year period. 
As the protein content of wheat is 
considered of considerable importance in 
the commercial buying of wheat, and has 
become especially important within the 
last year or two, it is interesting to 
consider the average figures for this fac- 


tor in connection with milling and bak- 
ing strength. It is seen from the table 
that within each class, except durum, 
the yearly averages for protein content 
of wheat have a more direct relation- 
ship to the volume of loaf. and water 
absorption of flour than to any of the 
other milling and baking qualities. 

In ash content of “straight” flour, 
durum wheat averaged considerably the 
highest, with .68 per cent, which is .18 
per cent higher than hard red spring, 
which class ranked second highest. The 
white class with .42 rr cent was lowest 
in ash content, and soft red winter 
second lowest. 

Within each class considerable varia- 
tion is shown in the average results for 
the different crop years. The hard red 
spring samples showed better baking 
quality in the 1921 crop than in the 
other three crops. On the other hand, 
the hard red winter wheat samples for 
that year showed very poor quality, be- 
ing especially low in water absorption 
and protein content. It is to be remem- 
bered that a larger proportion than usual 
of the hard red winter wheat of the 
1921 crop graded in the yellow hard 
winter subclass, The low quality of the 
1921 crop in the durum class is ex- 
plained by the fact that only three of 
the eight samples used in these experi- 
ments graded better than No. 5 amber 
durum, and four of the remaining sam- 
ples for this crop graded red durum. 


Average milling and baking results of commercial wheat samples tested by the experi- 





















































mental mill of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agri- 
culture: 
Absorp- 
No. Weight Yield tion Volume Color Texture Protein Ash 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
HARD RED SPRING 
i 68.6 56.6 2169 89.9 90.3 12.2 -51 
57.0 67.5 57.2 2080 89.2 89.9 12.0 -49 
56.1 68.4 57.7 2306 87.1 88.4 13.5 .49 
59.0 72.1 59.3 2158 88.5 88.9 11.7 -50 
57.5 69.4 57.9 2181 88.5 89.2 12.3 -50 
DURUM 
27 és 72.2 60.7 2046 87.7 93.6 12.2 .67 
1 62.5 74.5 63.5 2010 92.0 94.5 14.5 63 
8 61.0 72.0 63.0 1955 80.9 87.1 15.1 74 
3 62.1 72.6 60.1 2023 87.5 91.5 10.4 52 
ND 5-6. 3 048 48s 39 61.4 72.3 61.2 2025 86.4 92.1 12.7 68 
HARD RED WINTER 
 SSPPerer er reer, ork 73 ‘ 72.5 58.5 2214 89.7 91.3 11.7 47 
AUR Ars eee rice 36 59.1 72.1 60.7 2136 89.3 89.7 13.7 .48 
EERO Pere ee rnin crc 54 59.0 yp | 55.9 2108 90.3 91.2 11.1 .44 
i SP Terre een 122 58.4 73.1 58.7 2135 89.9 89.8 11.4 .46 
a eee 285 58.7 72.6 58.4 2150 $9.9 90.4 11.6 .46 
SOFT RED WINTER 
OT ET Serre ere ee 51 ie 71.8 55.6 2134 92.0 91.5 11.0 41 
Serre eer. ey ee 60 59.2 69.5 54.8 1928 88.6 88.8 10.4 .46 
Nn 5 44 64a g Ghee eae tes 36 58.0 68.1 53.8 2243 86.2 90.8 12.2 54 
EE cae S EASE KER ARS 64 58.3 71.2 55.4 90.8 90.2 9.8 42 
0 Se ee 211 58.6 70.3 55.0 2075 89.7 90.3 10.7 45 
WHITE 
Sere rr, teri Tee 25 ma 70.5 56.4 2045 94.1 91.5 11.0 45 
Se er er cs Pa ae ee 1 57.6 72.9 56.5 1690 90.0 85.0 10.3 43 
SEY 8: 0)y ks 0 55400 60h hee 2 60.0 68.0 55.2 1965 88.5 87.0 11.8 -43 
Se ee er 21 60.7 72.4 56.7 2023 90.5 87.7 9.8 45 
MVOTOARS 2 oc rsccscices 49 60.5 71.2 56.5 2025 92.2 89.6 10.5 42 
(1) Number of samples tested. ‘‘Average’’ is total for.four crop years. (2) Weight of 
wheat per bushel, dockage free, lbs. (3) Yield of straight flour, per cent. (4) Water absorp- 


tion of flour, per cent. 
(7) Texture of crumb, score. 
cent moisture. 


(5) Volume of loaf, cubic centimeters. 
(8) Crude protein of wheat, Nx5.7, per cent, based on 13.5 per 
(9) Ash of straight flour, per cent. 


(6) Color of crumb, score. 








Canada—Milling in March 
Preliminary statement ‘of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in March, 1923, as reported by the Domin- 

ion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


ast West Total 
WORE. 68 caiccees 3,725,741 3,637,504 7,363,245 
SPS 280,946 443,194 724,140 
MEMO vececdees 51,681 45,412 97,093 
Buckwheat S986; sessse 8,926 
> SPRL ERS 2,224 2,438 4.662 
REL EETEe Ee 165,095 16,641 181,736 
Mixed grain 1,217,838 34,644 1,252,482 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in March, 
1923: 





Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 135,768 296,394 432,162 
Manitoba 2 patent. 187,629 271,488 459.117 
Ont. wint. straight. 40,293 ...... 40,293 
All others ........ 448,201 207,370 655,571 

Totals, flour,.... 811,891 775,252 1,587,143 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ...... 2,809 6,144 8,953 
BU Nowais Vagos roves 11,820 11,946 23,766 
Shorts and middlings. 16,805 14,834 31,639 
All other offal ........ 1,586 2,129 3,718 
Other cereals, 

3— East West Total 
Oatmeal ..... 627,879 469,572 1,097,444 
Rolled oats .-. 114,451 5,030,033 5,144,484 
Barley, pot and 

Py eee 277,520 140,728 418,248 
Rye meal .... 73,258 83,900 157,158 
Corn flour and 

| ee es 855,110 48,412 903,522 
Buckwh’'t flour 165,289  ...... 165,280 
Ground feed 

grains ..... 68,424,960 8,559,819 76,984,779 


Total products in months of November and 


December, 1922, and January and February, 
1923 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat flour bbls—Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Manitoba 1 patent. 668 526 419 400 
Manitoba 2 patent. 554 508 435 398 


Ont. wint. straight." 28 49 35 46 











All GERGSTS . 6 occ cess 902 792 678 554 
Total flour 2,152 1,875 1,567 1,398 
Feed, tons— 

Low grade flour... 8 7 94 8 

Perr 35 29 24 21 

Shorts and mid- 
ee 41 36 31 27 

All other offal..... 7 6 6 4 
Other cereals, lbs— 

OMGMeR! 6606.06 731 1,486 2,027 2,658 

Rolled oats ..... 9,801 10,987 10,105 6,544 

Barley, pot and 
EE. %5:0.6-0.09.0-8 437 385 384 306 

Rye meal ....... 171 57 85 35 

Corn flour and 
| ee 1,429 1,089 840 646 

Ground feed 
GTOING «26.200. 58,828 87,191 68,699 63,705 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from April 1, 1922, to March 31, 1923, in bar- 
rels: 


NE 55.64. 00 995405 vies oc kdoh de Chawh eee 998,891 
Ey a ees ae oh ete els bewsbee Ree 1,201,686 
EE Svawanwn Sh has ches oth be edbee 1,023,729 
CE Ngee h 0000s e add Up eene et ideaonn 981,682 
EE FAs pb eon vasibs we bees Oeksa kd 1,213,172 
NO -vivcccecctcdeesnen secant 1,652,566 
A Grn 6 G5 a,b dip Nd e Sah oh eg hel 2,156,257 
PRCT Er ry ree eet 2,228,401 
POD kc cb vecceccvoesecdecsede 1,947,775 
ET o's "Sib ace ok’ oa) v0) be hotels 1,643,794 
EE ain Sa.6 C4 ee woh ses Sas ue Sean 1,472,959 
NES SS Co, f'n bls. 6b Ripo-e ne) 06 aa 4 heme 1,676,668 

WO oko. Seed 0 sts dak Oren da rene 18,102,579 














We kin allus tell a pedestrian when 
he sits down in a café ’cause he decides 
so quickly. 

—Abe Martin, in Indianapolis News. 
* * 


A Negro called upon an oid friend, 
who received him in a rocking chair 
and continued to rock himself to and 
fro in a most curious way. 

“Yo’ ain’t sick, is yo’, 
asked the caller, anxiously. 

“No, I ain’t sick, Mose,” said Har- 
rison. 

There was a moment’s silence, during 
which the caller gazed wide-eyed at the 
rocking figure. 

“Den,” continued Mose, “why does yo’ 
rock yo’self dat way all de time?” 

Harrison explained: 

“Yo’ know Bill Blott? Well, he sold 
me a silver watch cheap, an’ if I stops 
moving like dis, dat watch don’t go!” 

—Tit-Bits. 


Harrison?” 


* * 
Motor Car Dealer (to prospect): 
“Man, I'll sell this car so cheap you'll 
feel like an auto thief.” 





Atchison Globe. 
* 4 
It was a soirée musical. A singer had 
just finished “My Old Kentucky Home.” 
The hostess, seeing one of her guests 
weeping in a remote corner, went to him 
and inquired in a sympathetic voice: 
“Are you a Kentuckian?” 
And the answer came quickly: 
madam, I am a musician.” 
—Montreal Gazette. 


* * 


Little Boy (visiting Washington for 
the first time): “When are we going to 
see the red tape?” 

—Darimouth Jack-o’-Lantern. 
* * 

The smartest dog in the world is the 
one that knows enough to bite the post- 
man only when he is bringing bills. 

—Harvard Lampoon. 


* * 


“No, 


Old Colored Mammy: “Ise wants a 
ticket fo’ Florence.” 

Ticket Agent (after ten minutes of 
weary thumbing over railroad guides): 
“Where the devil is Florence?” 

Old Colored Mammy: “Settin’ over 
dar on de bench.” —Princeton Tiger. 

* * 


“Can’t we have this Chianti served in 
glasses instead of in cups?” was the 
query. “No,” said the waiter. “I think 
that’s against the law.” 

—New York World. 


* * 


On a glorious sunny afternoon the 
old palace at Versailles gazed drowsily 
with its thousand glass eyes on the hu- 
mans who wandered around it. At a 
small table sat, strange to say, a man 
and a girl. 

“Say, Harry,” quoth the lady, “we 
haven’t kept up that diary for a week. 
Let’s have a look at it.” 

“Here you are,” said Harry. “I hope 
you got a better memory than I have.” 

“Say, Harry.” 

“Yes.” 

“Where were we on Monday?” 

“Oh, lemme see—at the Louvre, I 
guess.” 

“How about Wednesday?” 

“Oh, put down Fontainebleau.” 

“Shall I say we did the Petit Tria- 
non?” 

“Sure, 
never know.” 


take a chance—mother will 

—Washington Star. 
aa * 

Kind Friend: “I'll give you a penny 
for a kiss, Elizabeth.” 

Bright Kid: “No, thank you! 
earn more takin’ cod liver oil” 


I can 
—Life. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A COMPETENT SECOND MILL- 
er; 2,000-bbl three-unit plant, both soft and 
hard. Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


If you are now employed and com- 
mand a satisfactory volume of flour 
sales in Ohio or Pennsylvania terri- 
tory and if you feel you would like 
to better your conditions reply to this 
inquiry. A southwestern mill of 
3,000 bbls capacity wants two sales- 
men for permanent positions in ter- 
ritory mentioned. Attractive sal- 
aries and commissions will be of- 
fered the men who qualify. Give 
sufficient information in first letter 
to help us judge your ability. All 
correspondence in confidence. Ad- 
dress Box 5,000, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





A RELIABLE, LONG-ESTABLISHED, AG- 
gressive, Minnesota mill, desires to engage 
high grade salesman for Ohio; we want a 
man of proven sales ability, with a follow- 
ing in Ohio, to act as state representative, 
who can take a good proposition and with 
the support of the office, do a volume 
business; we are also interested in secur- 
ing a New York State representative; will 
make liberal salary and commission ar- 
rangement. Address 1236, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY COMPETENT MILLER WITH CON- 
cern requiring the highest class of results 
on hard or soft wheat. Address 1317, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 
JULY 1 


For position as manager, sales 
manager or assistant to either. 
Have 17 years’ experience in 
spring wheat and hard and soft 
wheat milling business in posi- 
tions of travelling salesman, dis- 
trict sales manager and manager 
of 1,400-bbl hard winter wheat 
mill, Acquainted with trade 
throughout territory east of Mis- 
sissippi River. Address 933, care 
Northwestern Miller, Board of 
Trade Building, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


AS CHEMIST—EIGHT YEARS IN CHARGE, 
with reliable firm; available on short no- 
tice; best of references. Address R.B.H., 
1293, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 600 TO 
1,200 bbls capacity; full information on re- 
quest; correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress 935, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


UNIVERSITY MAN DESIRES POSITION AS 


assistant or chief chemist in a promising 
mill where faithful and energetic work is 
appreciated; will give full particulars in 
first letter. Address 1318, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


June 6, 1923 














SALES EXECUTIVE 

with long and _ successful record, 
open for proposition to take full 
charge of sales of large, aggressive 
mill, or will act as general field rep- 
resentative. Have extensive trade 
acquaintance, both domestic and for- 
eign. Know exporting thoroughly. 
Do not answer unless your sales 
policy is liberal and you will back 
up a real producer. Address 934, 
care Northwestern Miller, 231 Board 
of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 





BY AMBITIOUS SALESMAN, FIVE YEARS’ 


flour sales experience; age 30, married; firm 
associated with will give best recom- 
mendation; prefer city sales, will, however, 
take territory. Address 1324, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY MAN WITH 25 


years’ experience; mill of 500 to 1,000 bbls, 
or second in large mill; Southwest pre- 
ferred; can give good references or come 
on approval. Address W. 8S. N., care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





ACCOUNTANT - EXECUTIVE — EXPERI- 


enced in general accounting, flour mill ac- 
counting, and one year as public account- 
ant; desire to connect with corporation 
where therg is opportunity to use initiative 
and ability. Address 1331, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY EXPERIENCED MANAGER OR SALES 


manager, having 16 years’ milling experi- 
ence, all branches office; no objection to 
size mill, from 200 bbls up; at present 
employed; good reasons for changing; am 
married man, 37 years old. Address 922 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





MILL EXECUTIVE WITH SUCCESSFUL 


record desires another connection about 
first of July or August; at present man- 
ager of 800-bbl flour, 280 tons feed mill; 
present connection very satisfactory and 
only reason for change is climatic condi- 
tion; will consider any good proposition 
having possibilities to advancement; state 
your case in first letter. Address 1289, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY A PRACTICAL 


man with 30 years’ experience in hard and 
soft wheat, also in rye, buckwheat, and 
cereal products; I am a good millwright, 
keep mill always in first class condition, 
guarantee the best results; prefer a mill 
from 150 bbls up in the Northwest; have 
the best of references as to my character 
and ability; in writing state capacity of 
mill and salary to be paid. Address 1320, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MAN OF UNQUESTIONED INTEGRITY 
and ability, with 30 years’ experience in all 
branches of the grain business, would con- 
sider forming a new connection, either as 
line elevator company manager, terminal 
elevator manager, commission house rep- 
resentative, or wheat buyer for a large 
milling company; has successfully man- 
aged such businesses in the past and has 


enviable record as money-maker for prin-* 


cipals; now ready to negotiate change for 
new crop year. Address R. B., 1332 care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES: 





FOR RENT OF EXCHANGE—MODERN 


250-bbl water power mill, been grinding 
mostly all hard wheat; can increase ca- 
pacity to 1,000 bbls without much expense; 
transit privileges from all western mar- 
kets, also all lake ports; near Buffalo. 
Address 1319, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





IN OLD VIRGINIA—FOR SALE—A 40 TO 


50 bbl Midget Marvel flour and corn mill 
only 37 miles from Richmond, Va., over a 
good road in good wheat section neighbor- 
hood and a money maker for a good man; 
owner in other business and cannot give 
same his attention. For further particu- 
lars address Garnett E. Bowden, 1828 W. 
Grace Street, Richmond, Va. 





OPPORTUNITY—FLOUR MILL AND ELE- 


vator located in heart of Missouri's best 
soft wheat fields; 200-bbl modern mill with 
fireproof grain storage, warehouses, coal 
sheds and equipment; good wholesale and 
retail flour, feed and coal business; located 
in one of the best towns in north Missouri 
near large terminal market; transit rates 
apply. Address 1314, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


We Collect Railroad 
Claims 


covering loss or damage to grain, flour 
and mill products. Do not overlook de- 
lay, shortage, decline in market and de- 
terioration claims. We have an exten- 
sive organization for handling these mat 
ters. References: any Minneapolis bank 
or The Northwestern Miller. We are 
members of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a percent- 
age basis; no collection—no pay. 


The Security Adjustment Company 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE ECONOMY BAG CLOSING 


machine with three heads and 34 feet belt 
conveyor; good as new; $900 complete. 
Communicate with Dixie-Portland Flour 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 











WANTED POSITION AS MILLER-MAN- 
ager of a small mill, or as superintendent 
in a larger plant; have had experience 
that qualifies me to fill either position 
acceptably; now employed but desire to 
make a change; prefer Minnesota or South 
Dakota. Address 1303, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 300 TO 
600 bbis, or second in larger; would con- 
sider mill manager in smaller mill; have 
had 26 years’ experience; am middle-aged 
and can give first class references as to 
character and ability; Northwest preferred; 
can come at once. Address 1330, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—WHOLESALE GRAIN 

AND FEED BUSINESS 
On account of ill health I offer for 
sale my wholesale grain and feed 
business located at Goshen, N. Y., 60 
miles from New York City, in the 
center of a dairy region. Conduct- 
ed for over 30 years as the firm of 
Thompson & Mould, and later by my- 
self. I offer the good will, office 
furniture and fixtures, and any help 
and advice I am able to give to the 
purchasing firm. The services of my 
bookkeeper who has been with the 
firm over 25 years, can probably be 
secured. This would be an excellent 
opportunity for a couple of young 
men who are not afraid to work, or 
for a western firm manufacturing 
some feed specialty which they would 
like to introduce to the eastern mar- 
ket. If interested in further particu- 
lars address Thomas Mould, Goshen, 
N. Y. 


MODERN MILLING MACHINERY FOR 


Sale—Wolf-Dawson wheat washer and 
drier, Invincible packers, wheat heater, 
rolls, reels, purifiers, scales, etc; all good 
equipment. Write Hanson Milling Co., Ash- 
land, Wis. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 

All in good condition; in use less than 
one year. 
Monitor small sack packers 
Monitor flour packers 
Iron King bran packer 

revolving disc aspirators 
No. 4 Monitor corn scourer 


8x27 Great Western No. 

proved flour dressing reels 

Monitor corn separator 

Cutler improved dryers 

Wolf level sifter 8 section 
6x20 small Great Western improved 
flour dresser 

12in x 8ft corn conditioner steamer 
12in x 12ft cooling conveyor 
Richardson's automatic 2 bu scales 
Richardson’s automatic 6 bu scales 
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Address 


RED STAR MILLING CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 





FOR SALE—TWO NO. 0 McDANIEL GRAIN 


driers, 48 in diameter, 50 in high; two 
No. 2 McDaniel wheat washers, capacity 
of both 100 to 125 bus per hour, complete 
with exception of fans. Address The Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE 


Concrete elevator, steel construc- 
tion, electric power, 45,000 bus. Mill 
site on seven lots, three side tracks. 
City 6,000 population, Columbia 
County, Wis. Address ‘Elevator, 
care Northwestern Miller, 108 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Lo ais 
Nashville 








The finest grade of paper th 
can be made in America will 


The 
Anniversary 
Number 


The Northwestern Miller 


now in preparation, to be pub- 
lished this year. Many of the il- 
lustrations will be in colors. 


Covers painted by Mr. H. Cassiers, 
of Brussels, Belgium. 


Frontispiece etched by Pierre 
Nuyttens, 


Title page by Ernest Nister, 
Nuremberg. 


Illustrations by E. W. Kemble, 
Vernon Howe Bailey, R. Caton 
Woodville, H. M. Brock, E. C. 
Brickdale, Cecil Aldin, Reginald 
Birch, George E. Graves, N. C. 
Wyeth and others. 


Fiction by Eden Phillpotts, Paul 
Hervey Fox, William Merriam 
Rouse, and others. 


Poetry by Richard Burton, Clinton 
Scollard, Amelia Josephine 
Burr, George Sterling, Thomas 
Walsh, Richard Warner Borst, 
Herbert J. Hall, Margaret Ade- 
laide Wilson, Edith Thompson, 
and others. 


Historical sketches and reviews 
by competent authorities. 


Every contribution original and 
prepared especially and exclusive- 
ly for this notable number, which 
will fitly commemorate the Fifty 
Years of Milling Progress con- 
temporaneous with the existen< 
of The Northwestern Miller. 


Advertising space is offered to a 
reputable concerns in the trad 
Rates and full particulars on ar 
plication to The Northwester 
Miller or any of its branch offices 








Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 
Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 











FOR SALE, LEASE OR WILL TAKE PART- 


ner in milling plant that is about to start 
up manufacturing feeds of all kinds; part- 
ner must understand the milling business 
thoroughly. American Paper Stock Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Send for BULLETIN No. 15 


AVOID » EXPLOSIONS 


FEDERAL PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS, Inc. 
127 No. Dearborn St. . CHICAGO 











Riverside Code 


The only modern miller’s 
code in existence. 


Used exclusively Ls the 
leading export millers 
of America. 


Per Copy, $5.00 


For sale by all its branches and F 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 














